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"  IF  one  man  believes  that  there  is  a  GOD,  and  another  that 
there  is  no  GOD,  whichever  holds  the  less  reasonable  of  these 
two  opinions  is  chargeable  with  credulity;  for  the  only  way  to 
avoid  credulity  and  incredulity — the  two  necessarily  going 
together — is  to  listen  to,  and  yield  to,  the  bes-t  evidence,  and  to 
believe  and  disbelieve  on  good  grounds." — Archbishop  Whateley's 
Annotations  on  Bacon's  Essays  (p.  159). 
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TO    THE 

VERY  REV.  J.  J.  STEWART  PEROWNE,  D.D. 

DEAN  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 
and  late  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 


MY  DEAR  PEROWNE, 

You  and  I  have  so  often  discussed  critical 
questions  together,  and  I  so  well  know  your  superior 
scholarship,  that  there  is  no  one,  I  feel,  to  whom  I 
could  more  appropriately  dedicate  this  work  on 
Christian  Evidence,  than  to  yourself.  If  there  are 
defects  in  it,  the  responsibility  will  be  mine ;  if  there 
should  be  any  value  in  it  for  its  purpose,  you  will 
not  regret  that  your  name  has,  by  your  own  consent, 
been  associated  with  it.  It  will,  at  all  events,  be 
a  memorial  of  our  friendship,  and  a  token  of  my 
regard. 

Although  we  have  sometimes  differed  on  points  of 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  we  have  always  differed, 
as  Christian  men  should, — "  charitably ; "  but  we 
have  never  differed  in  our  love  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  to  man.  Being,  as 
you  are.  a  sincere  believer  in  the  truth  of  Chris- 
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tiunity,  you  will  be  glad  to  see  it  defended,  even 
though  it  be  less  effectively  than  it  deserves  to  be, 
from  the  shallow  scepticism  of  our  day,  which  sets 
the  science  of  Mature  against  the  science  of  God, 
and  rests  upon  presumption  in  the  place  of  fact. 

I  am, 

With  every  feeling  of  respect  and  regard, 
Your  sincere  friend, 

STEPHEN  JENNEK. 

Bekesbourne  Vicarage, 
December,  1878. 


PIIEFACE. 

So  many  works  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  have 
been  written  and  published,  that  it  may  be  thought 
any  additional  one  must  be  wholly  unnecessary  :  on 
the  two-fold  ground,  that  the  already  convinced  can 
need  no  convincing,  and  that,  to  convince  the  uncon 
vinced,  nothing  new  can  be  advanced.  Had  I  no 
other  kind  of  evidence  to  adduce  than  such  as  has 
already  been  brought  out  with  such  force  by  Paley, 
in  his  "  Hone  Paulina?,"  by  Blunt,  and  by  others,  I 
certainly  would  not  add  to  the  number  of  works  on 
Christian  Evidence.  But,  forcible  as  those  works 
were,  in  their  way,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Scepticism 
prevails,  notwithstanding,  in  many  minds ;  more 
especially  doubts  touching  the  Resurrection — the  cen 
tral  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  unhappy 
state  of  things  has  been  spoken  of,  as  demanding 
attention,  by  our  two  Archbishops.  Hence,  if  any 
new  evidence,  or  any  old  argument  put  in  a  new  and 
more  convincing  form,  can  be  found  and  exhibited, 
in  support  of  that  great  fundamental  Fact,  or  of  the 
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truth  of  the  New  Testament  at  large,  it  must  be 
desirable.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  doubts  must 
wish  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  it ;  and  those 
who  are  already  convinced  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  faith  confirmed. 

It  is  admitted  by  Blunt,  in  his  "  Undesigned  Coin 
cidences"  "  that  much  of  the  same  kind  of  testimony 
has  escaped  him  and  others ;  and  still  remains  to  be 
detected  by  future  writers  on  the  Evidences  "  (Pre 
face,  p.  v.) 

Though  the  evidence  from  "  Undesigned  Coinci 
dences,"  or  the  surface  facts  of  one  set  of  documents, 
compared  with  the  surface  facts  of  another,  is,  un 
doubtedly,  of  great  value,  as  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  respective  writings,  and  of  the  truth  at  the 
foundation  of  them  ;  yet  the  evidence  that  underlies 
written  records,  andj  that  is  of  their  very  texture, 
being  more  intrinsic,  and  coming  less  within  the  pos 
sibility  of  fabrication,  must  be,  I  venture  to  think,  of 
more  force  still ;  and  such,  principally,  is  the  kind 
of  evidence  which,  in  the  following  pages,  I  now 
present  for  consideration — evidence  which  has  been 
hitherto  strangely  overlooked,  and  which  will  be 
found  brought  out,  chiefly,  from  parts  of  Scripture 
which  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
examined  with  a  view  to  Christian  Evidence. 

As,  then,  much  of  what  I  shall  adduce  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  work  will  be  of  a  wholly  different  kind  (I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  kinds  of  evidence  ex 
hibited  in  chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  Part  II.),  much 
more  intrinsic  than  any  hitherto  adduced  or  noticed, 
as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  here  searched  out,  and  put  in  a 
written  form,  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous,  how 
ever  imperfect  it  may  be  in  performance.  It  has 
brought  much  confirmation  to  my  own  faith  ;  and  my 
hope  is  that  it  will  bring  confirmation  to  that  of 
others,  with  conviction  also  to  doubters,  for  many  of 
whom  I  feel  the  most  sincere  sympathy,  in  the  full 
belief  that  their  doubts  are  distressing  to  their  own 
minds,  and  that  they  would  gladly  have  them 
removed. 

It  is  not,  however,  sceptics  (at  least  of  the  settled 
class)  I  expect  to  convince,  so  much  as  unarmed  young 
men,  whom  I  hope,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  guard 
and  fortify  against  the  specious  subtleties  and 
plausible  arguments  of  Infidelity,  by  bringing  before 
them  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
which  may  have  been  unobserved.  If  I  can  succeed 
in  saving  even  one  unsophisticated  young  mind  from 
the  Scylla  of  Scepticism,  I  shall  feel  that  my  labour 
has  not  been  in  vain. 

In  searching  up  matter  for  some  of  my  chapters  as 
ground  for  my  argument,  I  have  derived  much  help 
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from  Alford's  Greek  Testament  and  Archbishop 
Trench  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  this  here  once  for  all,  instead  of 
encumbering  my  pages  afterwards  with  repeatedly 
recurring  references,  which  only  serve  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  the  line  of  the  argument, 
and  to  break  its  continuity.  Throughout,  I  have  kept 
in  view  in  my  Greek  quotations  the  English  reader, 
giving  them  in  forms  and  with  explanations  which  he 
can  understand. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  in  the  New  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  being  prepared,  the 
Revisers  will  mark  in  the  translation,  in  some  way  or 
other,  the  emphatic  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  origi 
nal,  so  that  the  English  reader  may  know  where  to 
place  the  emphasis,  to  get  or  give  the  right  sense,  and 
also  the  exact  force  of  the  tenses,  according  to  the 
Greek ;  if  for  no  other  end  than  that  those  persons 
who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education, 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the 
language  used  by  the  Apostles  for  the  purposes  of 
the  exact  truth  in  its  many-sided  aspects  and  re 
lations.  This  of  itself  will  help  to  convey  a  kind  of 
evidence  often  more  convincing  than  argument. 
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SCEPTICISM,  MET  BY   FACT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  propose  to  establish  in  the  following  pages 
is  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  against  Scepticism,  by 
adducing  fresh  forms  of  evidence,  drawn  from  fresh 
founts,  discoverable  in  the  New  Testament  itself; 
only  first  making  sure  that  I  have  real  persons  and 
real  facts  to  build  upon  as  the  foundation  of  my  argu 
ment. 

There  are  three  men  who  are  represented  to  us  in 
the  historic  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
under  the  names  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  as  hav 
ing  been  the  most  favoured  of  any  by  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  Church,  to  be  witnesses  of  His  actions  ; 
and  these  three  men  (presumably  the  same)  have, 
according  to  the  received  canon,  all  written  epistles, 
professedly  addressed  to  Christians  who  lived  in  their 
own  days.  If  these  are  facts,  there  will  doubtless  be 
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the  means  of  verifying  them  from  what  those  three 
men  have  themselves  written,  as  well  as  from  what 
is  recorded  by  others  respecting  them. 

In  referring  to  these  received  records  and  writings 
for  this  purpose,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  am 
going  to   resort  to  the  sophism   of   "  arguing  in  a 
circle  "  by  assuming,  first,  the  truth   of  the  Gospels 
to  establish  the  personal  reality  of  the  writers  of  the 
Epistles,  and  then  the  truth  of  the  Epistles  to  prove 
the  facts   of  the  Gospels.     On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
assume  the  truth  of  neither.     All  that  I  shall  do 
will  be  to  examine   and  compare  the  two  classes  of 
documents  as  ancient  records,  to  see  what  evidence 
they  afford  with  respect  to  their  reputed  authors, 
and  also  with  respect  to  other  facts  external  to  them 
selves.     This  will  be  a  strictly  legitimate  mode  of 
investigation  ;  for  the  evidence,  if  there  be  evidence 
discoverable,    will    not   be  proof  derived    from    co 
incidence  of  testimony  in  relation  to  the  facts  stated 
in  the  one,  and   referred  to  in  the  other,  but  from 
coincidence  of  circumstances,   such  as  often  deter 
mines  questions  in  legal  investigations.     If  it  should 
thus  appear  that  they  authenticate  each  other,  this 
will  not  be  an  instance  of  the  sophism  resorted  to 
when  the  premises  are  alternately  put  in  the  place 
of  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  will  not 
be  conclusions  drawn  from  interchanging  the  sides, 
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but  which  flow  from  the  confluence  of  two  distinct 
streams,  composed  of  congruous  elements,  direct  to 
one  and  the  same  point ;  in  other  words,  from  what 
is  termed  "  circumstantial  evidence." 

Let  it,  then,  be  specially  noticed,  that  I  take  nothing 
for  granted  in  relation  to  the  genuineness,  or  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistles  of  the  three  men  named, 
or  of  the  other  documents  to  which  I  shall  refer. 
All  I  need  for  my  argument  is  the  existence  of  these 
writings,  and  that  they  existed  (which  is  beyond 
doubt),  at  or  about  the  time  at  which  their  reputed 
authors  lived.  Identification  of  the  three  men  in 
question,  if  possible,  is  desirable :  inasmuch  as  it  will 
unquestionably  give  weight  to  their  testimony.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  things  I  shall  seek  to  establish. 
This,  however,  is  not  necessary.  The  character  of 
the  writings  ascribed  to  them,  and  the  evidence  to 
facts  which  underlies  those  writings,  will  be  the  same, 
apart  from  their  identification,  just  as  the  letters  that 
were  published  under  the  name  of  Junius  in  the 
days  of  George  the  Third,  are  all  the  same  for  their 
historic  value,  whether  we  can  ascertain  who  Junius 
w;is,  or  not ;  though  it  would  be  all  the  more  satis 
factory  if  we  could  identify  Junius  with  a  certain 
man  of  that  age.  Should  the  evidence  be  indirect, 
intrinsic,  latent,  underlying,  to  be  brought  out  only 
by  close  and  rigid  examination  of  their  writings,  and 
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of  the  witnesses  themselves,  it  will  obviously  be  so 
much  the  more  cogent  and  convincing,  because,  in 
that  case,  it  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  either 
fraudulent  design,  or  artful  fabrication.  All  sign  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  being  absent,  and  the 
evidences  of  genuineness  in  the  documents  being 
sufficiently  numerous,  it  will  seem  to  follow  that 
there  must  have  been  real  facts  at  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  history. 

We  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  series  of  com 
positions,  which  are,  professedly,  the  productions  of 
several  different  writers,  of  very  varied  temperament 
and  attainment.  In  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  cir 
cumstances  are  recorded  respecting  three  particular 
persons  ;  forms  of  expression,  and  traits  of  character, 
are  given  us,  in  advance  of,  and  without  any  view 
to,  what  they  might  themselves  afterwards  write. 
Their  own  professed  Epistles  thus  stand  confronted 
with  their  recorded  characters.  The  first  question 
is,  Are  those  Epistles  genuine  ?  Are  they  authentic  ? 
Do  they  indeed  relate  to  facts  ?  Were  they  written 
by  the  men  whose  names  Peter,  James,  and  John,  they 
bear  ?  If  they  were,  and  if  this  can  be  established 
from  internal  evidence,  then  there  must  have  been 
facts  at  the  foundation  of  these  Epistles,  to  give  rise 
to  them ;  and  no  one  who  admits  their  authenticity, 
and  genuineness,  can  doubt  that  the  events  to  which 
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they  refer,  must,  in  the  belief  at  least  of  those  who 
wrote  them  (a  belief,  be  it  remembered,  founded  in 
personal  knowledge),  have  actually  taken  place,  or 
be,  in  other  words,  true,  as  facts. 

It  is  not  what  have  been  termed  "  Undesigned 
Coincidences,"  that  I  am  going  to  trace  out  (though 
these  I  shall  notice  where  they  are  discoverable)  ; 
but  lines  of  action  adopted  congruous  with  the 
circumstances ;  traits  of  character  revealed  in  inci 
dental  acts ;  indirect  references  to  past  incidents ; 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  used,  or  even  single 
words  found  in  their  epistles,  which  can  be  no  other 
wise  accounted  for  but  by  the  truth  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  whole  is  grounded.  Above,  and  beyond 
all  this,  there  is  evidence  of  reality,  as  I  shall  show, 
in  regard  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole,  in  the 
forms  of  appellation  adopted ;  the  peculiarity  of  empha 
sis  ;  the  tense  used  in  particular  cases  ;  the  employment 
of  special  terms  ;  the  accurate  distinctions  made  between 
words  ;  and  in  a  surprising  variety  of  other  minute 
points,  to  my  mind  irresistible,  and  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  to  the  mind  of  any  candid  per 
son,  after  they  have  been  pointed  out  to  him,  that 
the  writers  dipped  their  pens  in  the  Fountain  of 
Truth,  when  dealing  with  facts,  known  to  themselves, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  their  after-conduct  pro 
ceeded. 
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Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  that  the  indirectness, 
the  minuteness,  the  latency  and  the  intrinsic  character, 
will  be  what  gives  its  strength  to  the  evidence ;  and 
that  these  cannot  be  seen  without  careful  observation, 
united  with  the  clear  and  unclouded  perception  of 
an  unprejudiced  mind.  It  is  these  which,  in  their 
subtle  relations,  stamp  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  the  Evangelists  with  the  genuine  features 
of  Reality ;  but  this  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  those 
only  who  are  able  to  perceive  such  evidence.  Still 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  marks  and  proofs  of 
truth  and  reality,  constituting  evidence,  which  any 
candid  mind,  open  to  conviction,  is  capable  of  per 
ceiving,  and  of  weighing  at  its  proper  value,  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  which  are  to  be,  in  particular, 
the  subjects  of  our  examination. 

If  a  person  fosters  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  he  inevi 
tably  becomes  the  victim  of  scepticism.  It  is  not 
what  he  may  wish  to  be  false,  or  true,  a  wise  man 
will  consider,  but  what  he  has  reasonable  evidence 
for  believing  to  be  false,  or  true. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is,  beyond  question, 
the  cardinal  fact  to  be  established,  because,  if  this  be 
not  true  as  a  fact,  the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity 
falls  to  the  ground.  But,  to  establish  this  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  it  is  requisite  to  go  into  the 
character  of  the  witnesses,  to  ascertain  that  they  had 
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opportunities  of  judging  in  the  case,  and  that  they 
had  no  interest  in  stating  anything  that  was  not 
true  ;  moreover,  the  identity  of  the  persons  passing 
under  the  names  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  must 
be  carefully  gone  into. 

All  I  shall  ask  of  those  who  have  doubts  about 
the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  is,  that  they  will 
lay  aside  all  prejudice,  or  foregone  conclusions,  and 
patiently  weigh,  in  perfect  candour,  the  evidence  as 
a  whole,  which  I  shall  adduce,  that  the  actors  in 
the  scenes  brought  before  us  in  that  book,  were  real 
Characters  ;  that  they  wrote  what  they  did,  and  in 
the  way  they  did,  because  they  could  write  in  no 
other,  in  their  circumstances,  and  with  the  facts 
before  them  which  they  not  only  fully  believed  to 
be  such,  but  which  had  passed  under  their  own 
actual  observation. 

Assuming,  for  a  moment,  the  main  of  what  they 
have  written  respecting  Christ  to  be  true,  (and  I 
shall  give  cogent  reasons  for  believing  it) ;  how,  it 
will  be  for  doubters  to  consider,  could  the  Apostles 
have  acted  otherwise  than  they  did  act ;  and  if  it 
was  not  true,  how  is  the  reception  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  be  accounted  for  under  such  circumstances  as 
exited  at  the  time  of  its  outset.  To  this,  and  to 
"  Fact  in  its  relation  to  the  truth  of  a  Religion/' 
which  I  have  discussed  in  my  last  chapter,  I  would 
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draw  particular  attention.  It  is  the  perfect  natural 
ness  of  the  whole,  if  it  was  true,  and  its  perfect  nn- 
naturalnesit,  if  it  was  not  true,  that  ought,  among 
other  points,  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  what  the 
Apostles  wrote  be  all  quite  natural  under  the  circum 
stances,  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  pre 
sumptive  proof  of  its  being  real ;  and  if  it  was  real, 
and  the  authors  were  themselves  honest  men,  free 
from  all  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  judging 
of  witnessed  facts,  then  their  testimony  must  be 
taken  to  be  entitled  to  credit.  Much  of  course  will 
depend  upon  their  discovered  characters  in  these 
several  respects.  Those  characters  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  an  examination  of  their  writings,  taken 
in  connexion  with  their  recorded  acts. 

Paley  has  gone  fully  into  an  examination  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  compared  with  what  is  recorded 
of  his  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Blunt 
has  applied  the  principle  of  Paley  to  some  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  strange  as  seems 
the  omission,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  has  gone  into  the  deeper  evidence,  deriv 
able  from  the  Epistles  of  the  three  Apostles  specially 
chosen  by  Christ  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  trans 
figuration,  His  resurrection,  and  of  other  marked 
manifestations  of  His  power  ;  though  here  are  three 
witnesses,  not  one  only,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul ; 
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and  they,  such  witnesses  as  must  be  the  best,  because 
they  were  more  cognisant  than  any  others  of  all  the 
things  recorded  as  done  by  Christ.  Even  as  respects 
St.  Paul,  it  is  to  a  different  kind  of  evidence,  than 
that  brought  forward  by  Paley,  that  I  shall,  in  the 
proper  place,  draw  attention. 

Into  the  proofs  that  James  who  wrote  the  Epistle 
which  bears  his  name,  was  the  James  who  was  put 
to  death  by  Herod,  I  shall  not  here  enter ;  this  I 
shall  here  assume  ;  the  reasons  for  my  conclusion 
will  be  found  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  work  ; 
but,  whether  it  was  this  James,  or  another  of  the 
name  (which  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion),  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  grounds  of  my  argument. 

It  is  not  with  opinion  I  am  going  to  deal,  but 
with  fact,  its  laws  of  proof,  and  its  logical  conse 
quences.  Three  persons  of  the  names  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  the  most  prominent  among 
the  chosen  Twelve ;  three  persons  of,  or  under  the 
same  names,  have  written  Epistles,  purporting  to  be 
addressed  to  Christians  of  their  own  times  ;  and  that, 
as  I  have  said,  is  enough  for  my  purpose.  How  to 
account  for  their  after  conduct,  if  it  be  proved  that 
they  are  the  same  persons,  or,  in  any  case,  real 
persons,  r.myV  upon  the  ground  of  the  reality  of 
the  facts  they  are  stated  to  have  witnessed,  it  will 
be  for  any  candid  sceptic  to  consider.  All  I  have 
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to  do  as  a  first  step,  is,  to  show  that  the  persons 
who  wrote  the  respective  Epistles,  bearing  the  names 
of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  must  have  been  real 
living  Characters,  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
Christ's  history;  and  from  the  marks  of  identity 
found  in  their  received  writings,  and  the  suitable 
ness  of  their  language  to  their  naturally  altered 
views  of  things  after  the  resurrection,  the  very 
persons  of  whom  we  find  repeated  mention  in  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts.  If  they  were  these  very 
persons,  and  if  there  are  no  traces  in  their  writings 
of  a  design  to  deceive, — nothing,  in  fact,  but  what 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  them,  after  what 
they  are  stated  to  have  witnessed,  then,  I  shall  sub 
mit,  that  I  have  facts  from  which  I  may  proceed  to 
argue  out  my  conclusions. 

One  important  reason  why  I  should  endeavour  to 
prove  at  the  outset,  from  internal  evidence,  that  the 
Epistles  of  these  three  men  are  genuine ;  that  they 
were  really  written  by  them,  as  real  persons,  living 
at  the  period  referred  to,  is,  that  it  will  prove,  at 
the  same  time,  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  in  the  main, 
recorded  in  them  ;  so  that,  to  establish  their  identity, 
must  be  my  first  object,  as  the  necessary  basis  of  my 
whole  argument. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TIIE    ST.    PETER   OF    THE    GOSPELS. 

THE  most  prominent  individual  in  the  Apostolic 
College,  so  called,  beyond  all  question,  was  St.  Peter. 
And  as  he  is  always  placed  first  of  the  three  specially 
favoured  Apostles,  I  shall  take  him  first  of  my  Three 
Witnesses.  But,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  his  writings,  compared  with  the 
history  given  of  him  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  place  his  character  in  its 
complete  portraiture  before  my  readers.  This  I  shall 
do  in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  with  only  such  inci 
dental  notices  of  the  evidences  of  truth  as  are  involved 
immediately  in  the  narrative. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  descriptions  given 
of  IVter  and  his  actions,  not  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul 
by  one  only,  but  by  four  different  narrators.  His 
mental  photography,  as  taken  by  them,  is  so  diverse 
from  that  of  all  other  persons — so  marked  by  idio 
syncrasies  of  its  own, — that  there  is  no  mistaking  it, 
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wherever  it  comes  before  us.  It  will  be  for  me  to 
show,  when  I  come  to  that  point,  that  in  the  two 
Epistles  which  bear  his  name,  there  are  evidences, 
not  only  that  he  is  the  same  person  that  he  was  at 
first,  but  that  he  is  precisely  the  altered  person,  and 
yet  the  same,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  him, 
under  the  new  circumstances  to  which,  according  to 
the  statements  made,  he  had  been  subjected. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  respect  to  Peter,  is, 
that  we  have  not  only  a  more  various,  but  a  fuller 
description  of  his  peculiar  character  and  acts,  than 
we  have  of  any  others  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  so 
styled  ;  and  that  all  this  is  recorded,  not  as  Jiistory 
of  this  particular  man,  but  only  in  the  way  of  incident 
in  connexion  with  the  history  of  another,  and  much 
more  prominent  person.  This  at  once  frees  the 
record  from  the  suspicion  of  design  as  respects  Peter. 
It  is  evidently  no  more  put  in  by  design  than  are  the 
references  to  the  conduct  of  Herod,  or  Pilate,  or 
Agrippa,  in  the  same  history.  As  the  one  set  of 
Characters  is  known  to  be  real,  so  there  is  reason  to 
believe  this  to  be  real.  His  is  not  one  of  the  fictitious 
characters  in  a  novel,  or  one  of  the  represented  cha 
racters  in  a  drama,  for  (the  Jews  not  being  a  dramatic 
people)  no  such  characters  enter  into  this  history. 
Of  its  perfect  naturalness  any  one  can  judge.  The 
very  faults  in  the  character  furnish  presumptive  cvi- 
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dencc  of  its  genuineness.  Nor  is  it  the  natural  faults, 
presented  to  us  in  the  first  part  of  the  history,  that 
prove  its  genuineness,  so  much  as  the  after-correc 
tion,  in  part,  and  in  part  not,  of  those  faults,  brought 
about  unconsciously  by  after  circumstances  of  which 
he  was  the  subject ;  and  this,  not  as  expressly 
described,  like  a  thing  thought  of  by  the  writers,  but 
as  we  see  them  corrected  in  the  after-spirit  and  acts 
of  the  man.  This  evidence,  that  we  have  had  brought 
before  us  a  genuine  human  Being,  will  appear  in  its 
due  place. 

When  we  examine  the  character  displayed  by 
Peter  in  the  Gospels,  and  his  mode  of  acting  recorded 
there,  we  find  that  he  was  from  the  first  of  an  ardent, 
hasty,  uncalculating  disposition,  acting  always  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  not  from  deliberation. 
Under  the  outside  also  of  apparent  boldness,  there  lay 
hidden  no  small  degree  of  moral  cowardice.  His 
false  steps,  arising  from  this  cause,  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  read  the  Gospels.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
full  length  portrait  of  his  unchastened  natural  charac 
ter,  I  proceed  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the  man. 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  Peter,  is  in  John  i. 
40 — 4,'J ;  which  records  how  he  became  acquainted 
with  Christ.  His  brother  Andrew,  who  was  a  dis 
ciple  of  the  Baptist,  and  had  become  a  follower  of 
Jesus,  upon  Uis  being  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
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Messiah,  was  the  person  that  introduced  him  to 
Christ;  who,  upon  his  introduction,  at  once  designated 
him  by  a  new  name.  His  original  name  had  been 
Simon,  and  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Cephas,  which, 
in  the  Aramaic,  meant  the  same  as  Peter,  a  stone  or 
rock,  in  Greek.  This  change  in  his  name  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  prcsignifying  what  he  was  to 
become  in  the  Christian  Church. 

"We  read  nothing  further  of  him  till  we  come  to 
his  call  to  the  Apostleship,  recorded  in  Mark  i.  16 — 
20  ;  Matthew  iv.  18,  in  connexion  with  the  astonish 
ing  draught  of  fishes  which  he  and  his  brother  Andrew 
had  caught  under  Christ's  direction.  Here  we  find 
him  the  first  to  obey  that  direction,  as  he  had  been 
the  first  to  lend  his  ship  to  Christ,  to  preach  from, 
showing  his  impulsive  character ;  and  then,  according 
to  St.  Luke's  fuller  account,  acting  with  the  apparently 
strange  inconsistency  of  falling  down  at  Jesus'  knees, 
and  saying,  "  Depart  from  me  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord."  We  leave  this  circumstance  to  speak  for 
itself. 

The  rash  forwardness  of  his  disposition  comes  out, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  his  asking  Jesus  to  bid  him 
come  to  him  on  the  water,  and,  when  bidden, 
attempting  to  walk  upon  that  element ;  but  afraid, 
immediately  that  ho  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  and 
found  himself  sinking  (Matt.  xiv.  28—30).  Here 
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we  have  one  of  the  marked  features  in  the  man. 
Another  manifests  itself  in  connexion  with  his  con 
fession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  recorded  in  Matt, 
xvi.  Upon  all  occasions,  as  here,  we  find  him  the 
first  to  speak.  John  records  a  similar  instance  (John 
vi.  68,  G9),  where  Peter  puts  himself  forward  to  make 
a  similar  confession.  In  the  above  case  we  see  out 
spoken  conviction,  very  quickly  followed  by  a  craven 
wish  to  escape  from  intimated  suffering,  with  a  sharp 
rebuke  -given  him  for  his  self- considering  counsel. 
The  next  case  is  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration, 
where  his  hasty  spirit  prompts  him  to  the  utterance 
of  an  ill-timed  suggestion. 

In  John  xiii.  there  stands  a  remarkable  instance 
recorded  of  Peter's  precipitancy,  followed  by  as 
sudden  a  change  of  purpose.  When  Jesus  began  the 
lowly  act  of  washing  His  disciples'  feet,  and  came  to 
Peter,  Peter  was  so  shocked  to  see  his  Master  thus 
humbling  Himself,  that,  at  first,  he  refused,  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  to  allow  it  to  be  done  to  him ; 
but,  when  he  was  told  that,  unless  he  submitted  to  it, 
he  would  have  no  part  with  Christ,  then  he  exclaimed, 
"  Not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head." 
Here  we  have  the  man  all  over.  He  must  be  an 
extraordinary  genius  indeed,  who  could  have  invented 
such  a  scene  as  this  :  and  what  would  be  more  un 
accountable  still — for  no  ulterior  purpose  !  It  gives 

/  c 
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us  only  the  simplest  exhibition  possible  of  the  natural 
character  of  the  man,  and  is  all  in  perfect  keeping 
with  what  we  learn  elsewhere  of  his  natural  disposi 
tion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  in  it  of  any 
practised  elaboration,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a 
verisimilitude  in  the  absence  of  verity.  The  same 
chapter  presents  to  our  view  a  further  instance  of 
Peter's  forwardness,  in  his  being  the  one  to  beckon 
to  John  to  ask  Jesus  of  whom  He  spake,  when  He 
referred  to  His  betrayer.  This  forwardness  to  act 
manifests  itself  again,  when  he  was  the  first  to  go 
into  the  sepulchre,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact,  after 
he  had  been  told  that  Christ  was  risen. 

But  the  most  characteristic  proof  of  his  hasty 
temper,  along  with  his  irresolute  purpose,  had  been 
his  rash  act  in  drawing  his  sword,  and  cutting  off  the 
right  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  High  Priest,  when 
they  came  to  seize  Christ,  and  then,  almost  imme 
diately  afterwards,  flying  from  the  scene ;  and  yet 
skulking  into  the  High  Priest's  palace,  to  see  the 
trial  of  his  Master,  without  being  recognized,  as  he 
thought,  and  denying  Him  with  an  oath  at  the  look 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  only  a  maid-servant. 
The  latent  nobleness  of  his  nature  appears,  however, 
when,  at  the  look  of  Jesus,  followed  by  the  crowing 
of  the  cock,  of  which  he  had  been  forewarned  by  Christ, 
he  went  out,  and  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  a  generous, 
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feeling  heart.     In  all  these  marked  infirmities  of  u 
strong  character  we  see  the  St.  Peter  of  the  Gospels. 
There    is    to    be    noticed,    on  the    other    hand, 
a  very   remarkable   change   in   Peter's   spirit,    and 
even  also  in  his  mode  of  speaking,  if  his  words  are 
carefully  weighed,  as  recorded  in  the   last  chapter 
of  St.    John's    Gospel ;   that  is,  after   he  had  wit 
nessed  (so  the  history  relates),  the  resurrection  of 
his    crucified    Lord.       When    He    showed    Himself 
to  His  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  Peter  has  so 
far  the  same  ardent,  forward  disposition,  that    im 
mediately  he  hears   the  words,  "  It    is  the   Lord," 
he  strips  off  his  coat,  and  jumps  into  the  sea,  to  get 
quickly  to  Him.     A  close  questioning  of  Peter's  love 
follows ;  and  such   a   difference   in   his    manner   of 
answering  is  described   as  nothing  can  account  for, 
except  his  changed  feeling  under  the  new  circum 
stances.     Now,  so  far  from  that  self-confidence  which 
he  had  displayed  before,  we  find  him  exercising  a 
humble  self-distrust.     To  the  pointed  question,  thrice 
put  to  him,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me 
more  than  these  ?  "  he  answers,  not  in  his  old  boast 
ing  way,  "  Though  all  men  should  be  offended  because 
of  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  bo  offended/'  "  Though  I 
should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  Thee  ;"  but, 
"  Thou  knowest  "  (the  emphatic  av  is  used  here  each 
time),  not,  "  I  know  that  I  love  Thee."     What  a 
c  2 
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beautiful  self-distrust  is  thus  exhibited  by  this  before 
self-trusting  man !  And  who  can  believe  such  a 
change  as  this  could  have  been  introduced  into  the 
narrative,  if  it  had  not  really  taken  place  ?  The  very 
words  in  which  Christ  here  addressed  Peter  are 
specially  to  be  noticed,  as  evidence  of  a  design  in 
which  was  no  designedness.  Though  he  had  given 
him  the  name  of  Peter,  yet  now,  when  He  has  to  apply 
a  reproof  to  him,  He  addresses  him  in  the  most  marked 
manner  by  his  original  name — "  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas."  And  this  is  made  the  more  remarkable  by 
the  fact  that  in  every  case,  when  He  intended  rebuke, 
He  adopted  the  same  marked  difference  in  His  mode 
of  addressing  him  ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Simon,  u~hy 
steepest  thou  ?"  (Mark  xiii.  37) :  again,  "Simon,  Satan 
hath  desired  to  have  t/iec,"  &c.  (Luke  xxii.  31):  so 
here  it  is,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  reminding  him  of 
his  origin,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Remember  what  thou 
wert  at  first,  and  what  I  afterwards  made  thee."  No 
forger,  however  inventive,  could  have  thought  of 
devising  such  a  representation  of  facts  as  this,  when, 
to  his  view,  it  would  answer  no  purpose,  being  far 
too  latent  for  general  notice.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  he  would  have  represented  Peter,  for  apparent 
consistency  sake,  as  acting  in  his  former  known  self- 
confident  manner,  and  Christ  as  addressing  him  still 
by  the  name  lie  had  Himself  given  him.  Such  nice 
ties  of  speech  as  this  do  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  a 
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fabricator  of  falsehood.  What  an  evident  reference, 
too,  there  is  in  this  question,  put  to  Peter  in  euch 
a  marked  personal  manner,  three  times  repeated,  to 
his  own  former  over-bold  assertions  of  his  steadfast 
clevotcdncss,  followed  as  those  assertions  had  been 
by  a  thrice-repeated  denial.  Why  also,  as  Christ 
had  twice  used  the  verb  uycnrda),  when  asking  the 
question,  "  Lovest  Thou  me  ?  "  meaning,  as  this  word 
means,  the  deep  love  of  reverent  respect,  should  the 
writer  have  represented  Peter  as  answering  by  the 
verb  <f)i\ea},  which  denotes  only  friendly  affection  ; 
and  then,  the  third  time,  Christ  Himself  as  adopting 
the  verb  <£iXea>,  if  these  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
questions,  and  the  answers,  had  not  actually  occurred  1' 
Could  such  a  subtle  and  delicate  play  of  feeling  have 
found  place,  if  there  had  not  been  reality. 

We  have  evidence  then,  here,  of  fact  founded  upon 
fact ;  marks  of  truth  so  simply  natural,  and  so  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that,  to  any 
candid  mind,  they  must  carry  their  own  measure  of 
conviction. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  evidence, 
as  preparatory  to  the  evidence  afterwards  to  be  pro 
duced,  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  undesigned  con- 
gruities  of  incongruity  in  Peter's  history,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  necessary  attention  to  his 
original  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    ST.    PETER   OF   THE    ACTS. 

I  PASS  to  another  phase  of  the  same  man,  as  it  is 
exhibited  to  us  under  a  new  set  of  circumstances. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
we  are  told  that  Peter,  and  the  ten  other  existing 
Apostles,  had  witnessed  the  ascension  of  Christ  into 
heaven,  and  that,  after  witnessing  His  final  departure 
from  them,  they,  with  the  disciples,  were  assembled 
in  an  upper  chamber  (v.  13),  when  Peter,  taking 
the  lead  among  them  again,  addressed  them,  and  the 
other  Apostles,  upon  the  necessity  of  choosing  some 
one  to  fill  up  the  place  left  void  by  the  suicide  of 
the  traitor,  Judas ;  on  the  ground  that  there  were 
to  be  twelve  to  be  "  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection." 
And  accordingly,  another,  Matthias,  was  appointed 
by  lot. 

Here  there  is  nothing  that  requires  any  remark 
from  us  beyond  this,  that  the  Apostles  were,  it 
appears,  to  be  witnesses  to  matters  of  fact  known  to 
themselves  ;  and  therefore,  that  Christ's  religion  was 
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to  be  a  matter  of  conviction,  and  not  of  mere  senti 
ment. 

What  is  to  our  purpose  is,  that,  in  this  same  book 
of  the  Acts,  we  have  a  number  of  addresses  and 
speeches,  represented  to  have  been  made  by  this 
same  Peter,  after  he  had  witnessed  (so  it  is  stated), 
Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  question 
here  is,  Did  he  act  in  a  manner  now  accordant  with 
such  an  impressive  fact  ?  Is  there  a  difference  in 
his  tone,  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact 
of  some  such  singular  and  unquestionable  event, 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ? 

Now,  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  one  to  per 
ceive,  in  these  addresses  and  speeches,  a  collectedness 
of  mind,  a  boldness  of  speech,  and  a  decision  of  tone, 
steadfastly  maintained,  such  as  he  had  never  exhibited 
before,  but  which  is  just  what  we  might  look  to 
find  in  even  him,  if  he  had  had  personal  evidence 
of  such  all-convincing  facts  as  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension.  All  hesitancy  in  the  man,  such  as 
springs  out  of  uncertainty,  is  gone.  He  stands  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  very  people  who  had  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  he  charges  them  directly 
with  the  act,  and  challenges  them  by  implication  to 
disprove  (which  no  one  of  them  attempts  to  do),  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection.  Three  thousand  of  them 
in  one  day  were  convinced,  and  embraced  the  Faith 
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(Acts  ii.).  Such  is  the  statement ;  and  who  can  deny 
its  credibility  in  the  face  of  the  historic  fact,  that 
the  Faith  was,  beyond  all  question,  embraced,  from 
this  time,  by  great  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  people  to  induce  to  change 
their  Faith? 

Another  scene  follows.  This  same  Peter  along 
with  John  (an  inventor  would  have  added  James,  to 
make  up  the  usual  trio,  had  the  account  been  a  fabri 
cation),  goes  up  to  the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
and  on  his  way  there  he  heals  a  man  lame  from  his 
birth.  This  creates  a  sensation,  and  brings  together 
a  crowd  of  people ;  when  Peter  seizes  the  occasion 
to  make  a  similarly  bold  address  to  them.  "  The 
Priests  and  the  Sadducees  "  (Is  there  not  a  touch  of 
truth  in  what  is  stated  here  of  the  "  Sadducees "  ?) 
"  lay  hands  on  them  "  (James,  consistently  with  the 
other  part  of  the  narrative  is  not  named,)  "  and  put 
them  in  hold  till  the  next  day  "  (Acts  iv.  3).  When 
they  were  brought  forth  for  examination,  Peter,  with 
the  same  undaunted  decision  as  before,  and  with  even 
greater  moral  courage,  having  now  to  speak,  not 
before  the  common  people,  but  before  the  Rulers, 
defended  the  good  deed  done,  on  the  very  ground 
that  He,  whom  they  had  crucified,  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  The  remarkable  thing  here  again  is,  that 
they  do  not  deny  the  fact  asserted,  but  only  try,  like 
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consciously  guilty  men,  to  hush  them  down  by  threats 
into  silence. 

Another,  and  a  still  more  observable  thing  follows. 
(Acts  v.)  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  miracles 
performed  by  Peter,  and  the  other  Apostles,  and  the 
many  converts  thereby  made,  the  High  Priest,  and 
others  with  him,  "  who  were  of  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  "  (note,  the  "  Sadducecs  "  again,  to  whom  the 
Resurrection  was  especially  obnoxious)  "  rose  up,  and 
being  filled  with  envy,  put  the  Apostles  in  the 
common  prison."  Out  of  this  they  are  represented 
as  delivered  by  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  and  as 
directed  to  go  and  renew  in  the  Temple  their 
preaching  of  "  this "  (the  Resurrection)  "  life  "  to 
the  people.  Again  they  are  seized,  and  brought 
before  the  Jewish  Council,  when  Peter,  true  again 
to  his  natural  character,  only  fortified  now  into 
immovable  steadfastness  by  the  wonderful  event  he 
had  witnessed,  takes  the  lead  in  defence ;  charging 
them,  as  before,  with  the  Crucifixion,  and  asserting, 
as  before,  the  Resurrection.  This  they  appear  not 
to  have  attempted  to  deny,  or  to  disprove,  but  only 
took  counsel  to  slay  them ;  an  act  of  rashness 
from  which  they  were  withheld  only  by  the 
sober  advice  of  an  eminent  Pharisee  (let  any  one 
mark  that  it  was  a  Pharisee  who  did  this,  and 
compare  it  with  the  action  of  the  same  sect,  as 
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recorded   in  Acts  xxiii.  27),  a  doctor  of  the   law, 
named  Gamaliel. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Peter  now  in  this  book  till 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  is  recorded.  Then, 
we  are  told  that,  upon  the  planting  of  the  Church 
in  Samaria  by  Philip  the  deacon's  preaching,  the 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  sent  Peter  and  John  (the  same 
two  leading  men),  who  went  down,  and  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  converts  to  confirm  them  in  the  Faith. 
Here,  as  Imposture  always  follows  Truth,  they  had 
to  encounter  a  certain  sorcerer,  named  Simon,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  believer,  and,  with  the  view  of 
turning  his  new  profession  to  a  profitable  account, 
offered  the  Apostles  money  to  purchase  from  them 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  Peter,  with  the 
new  decision  of  principle  which  has  taken  posses 
sion  of  him,  repels  the  idea,  and  pronounces  upon 
the  man,  not  only  the  severest  condemnation  in 
words,  but  the  judicial  sentence  of  a  spiritual  cen 
sure.  Can  any  one  say  that  there  was  not  the 
honesty  of  a  perfect  integrity  here  ?  the  repudia 
tion  of  a  base  principle,  where  there  was  the  oppor 
tunity  offered  of  turning  it  to  personal  advantage  ? 
Is  such  conduct  consistent  with  the  idea  of  conscious 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  actor  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  precisely  what  we  might  look  for  in  a  man  of 
Peter's  temperament,  under  the  force  of  an  over 
whelming  conviction  ? 
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The  record  in  Acts  ix.  of  Peter's  healing  ./Eneas 
of  the  palsy,  and  of  his  raising  Dorcas  from  the 
dead,  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  as  these  display  no 
special  points  in  Peter's  character ;  though,  in 
volved  even  in  this  narrative,  are  evidences  of  simple 
truth.  An  argument  might  be  founded  on  the  fact, 
slight  as  it  is,  that  Peter  uses  the  Aramaic  word, 
"  Tabitha"  according  to  his  own  native  dialect,  when 
addressing  her,  instead  of  the  Greek  word  Dorcas, 
as  used  by  Luke,  speaking  for  others.  Such  minute 
points  as  this  are  the  very  things  which,  being  un- 
thought  of  by  the  writer,  prove  the  truth  of  the 
history. 

Another  fact  stated  here  is  also  not  unworthy  of 
notice ;  though  this  is  contrary  to  what  we  might 
have  looked  for  in  Peter ;  yet  it  is  an  evidence  of 
truthfulness  in  the  narrative  for  that  very  reason. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  took  up  a  lodging  while  at 
Joppa  with  a  "  fanner."  Now,  a  tanner's  was  an 
unclean  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews ;  consequently, 
no  one  who  wrote  to  deceive  would  have  put  such  a 
fact  upon  record.  The  fact  of  itself  shows  two 
things :  first,  that  Peter,  as  a  Christian,  was  not 
received  by  a  strict  Jewish  family  ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  had  already  so  far  overcome  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  as  to  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for 
the  act  which  he  was  about  to  be  required  to 
perform. 
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We  pass  on  to  notice  the  next  recorded  exhibition 
of  Peter's  character  to  be  found  in  the  Acts.  It  is 
his  very  remarkable  scrupulosity  about  holding  any 
intercourse  with  the  Gentile,  Cornelius  (Acts  x.). 
According  to  the  account,  he  had  to  be  convinced 
that  the  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
unclean  and  inadmissible  to  the  Church.  This 
conviction  was  wrought  in  him  by  a  singular  vision, 
the  particulars  of  which  I  need  not  repeat.  His 
conduct  under  the  circumstances  is  what  we  have 
to  notice.  At  first,  he  exhibited  a  pious  horror  at 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  associate  with  Gentiles, 
and  partake  of  what  he  had  been  taught  to  esteem 
as  unclean.  The  principle  of  Caste  was  still  strong 
in  him.  But,  upon  a  further  explanation  of  the 
object  of  the  vision,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (so  it  is 
stated),  he  overcomes  his  scruples*,  and  goes  with 
those  sent  for  him,  that  he  might  have  an  interview 
with  Cornelius,  the  Roman  centurion.  Cornelius 
relates  his  coincident  vision  ;  and  now  Peter  is  satis 
fied.  He  then  makes  an  address  to  Cornelius  and 
his  friends,  in  language  so  perfectly  in  keeping,  as 
to  its  stated  facts,  with  his  former  addresses  to  the 
Jews,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  same  man,  only 
stript  now  of  the  stiffened  robes  of  his  Jewish 
exclusiveness.  But,  addressing,  as  he  here  dicj, 
Gentiles,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  actors  in  the 
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murder  of  Jesus ;  in  striking  contrast  with  his 
conduct,  when  addressing  those  actors  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  working  conviction  in  their  minds  : 
— an  omission  which  nothing  can  account  for  but 
the  difference  in  the  occasion.  The  change  already 
wrought  in  him  is  manifested  in  his  most  unassum 
ing  language  to  Cornelius,  when  he  fell  down  at  his 
knees  to  worship  him,  Peter  saying,  "Stand  up;  I 
myself  also  am  a  man."  He  claims  for  himself  and 
his  brother  Apostles  (v.  39)  only  the  honour  of 
being  "  Witnesses"  of  the  great  facts  on  which  the 
Christian  faith  was  founded. 

In  admitting  Cornelius  and  his  family  into  the 
Christian  Church,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  was  fulfilling  the  very  office  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  long  before  in  the  then  mysterious 
words,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  what 
soever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Matt.  xvi.).  From  this  we  see  that  the 
"  kingdom  of  heaven  "  meant  the  Christian  Church  ; 
and  that  the  office  here  spoken  of  was  per 
sonally  fulfilled  in  Peter,  inasmuch  as  he  had  the 
singular  honour  assigned  him  of  h'rst  admitting 
the  Jews,  and  now  the  Gentiles,  into  Christ's 
kingdom. 
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There  is  a  harmony  of  circumstances  here  which 
no  one  can  fail  to  see. 

The  next  chapter  (the  eleventh)  relates  that  he  was 
called  in  question  by  those  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
who  were  of  the  circumcision  (is  not  this  what  we 
might  expect  ?) ;  but  Peter  justified  himself  on  the 
ground  of  the  vision  he  had  had,  and  the  coincident 
vision  vouchsafed  to  Cornelius,  followed,  as  the  ad 
dress  of  Peter  on  the  occasion  had  been,  by  the  de 
scent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  these  Gentile  converts. 

So  far  all  is  consistent  on  the  part  of  Peter  ;  but, 
when  we  look  into  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  we 
find  an  outbreak  recorded  of  his  old  inconsistency. 
This  is  all  wonderfully  characteristic.  But  upon 
this  I  need  not  dwell,  except  to  observe  that  the 
account  given  there — all  the  names  mentioned, 
Barnabas,  and  Titus,  and  James,  and  Cephas  (in 
other  verses  spoken  of  by  his  new  name  of  Peter), 
and  John,  and  Paul,  as  the  one  who  contended  with 
Peter,  agrees  exactly  with  what  we  read  of  them  in 
the  Acts. 

At  the  Council  held  at  Jerusalem,  touching  this 
question  of  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  the  Gen 
tile  converts,  Peter  makes  his  last  recorded  appear 
ance  upon  the  scene  as  an  actor.  Here  he  defended 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  Gentile  converts;  and  James,  who  spake  after 
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him  (chapter  xv.  13,  &c.)    attached    great    weight 
to  what  Peter  had  declared.      Thus  we  have  this 
extraordinary    man     consistently    bold,    after    the 
Resurrection,  in  all  his  addresses  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews ;    but     inconsistent    immediately     that    there 
arises  a  crucial  question  of  conscience  which  it  re 
quired  the  clear  dialectical  skill  of  a  Paul  to  resolve. 
The  last  recorded  circumstance  respecting  Peter 
in  the  Acts  is,  that  after  James  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Herod,  finding  it  pleased  the  Jewish  people,  he 
seized  Peter  and  put  him  in  prison,  intending  after 
a  certain  day  to  bring  him  forth  for  execution  (chap, 
xii.).     Whether  it  was  Peter's  generally  known  con 
duct  in  associating  with  the  Gentiles,  or  whether,  as 
I  have  supposed,  the  Epistle  of  James,  addressed  in 
such  a  reproving  tone  to  the  Jewish  people,  includ 
ing  their  rulers,  was  the  provoking  cause  to  this, 
we  are   not  told.     Peter's    deliverance    out  of  the 
prison  is  a  remarkable  narrative.     But  the  mode  of 
it    bears    none  of  the  semblance  of  an  invention ; 
because  it  does  not  appear,  guarded  as  he  was  by 
eoldiers,  and    chained,  how    he    could    have    been 
delivered  by  any  other   means  than   those  related. 
Delivered  he  must  have  been,  or  his  death  would 
have  followed.      The   circumstances    of  it    are    so 
minutely  and  graphically  described ;  the  particular 
that  he  went  to  another  place,  to  escape  detection, 
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is  so  exactly  what  we  should  conclude  he  would  do, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  its  truth  as  to  the  fact. 
Indeed,  the  whole  account  of  Peter's  conduct,  as 
described  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  bears  every  mark 
of  its  being  a  true  history ;  or  it  was  (but  who  can 
believe  it  ?)  a  most  skilful  and  elaborate  fabrication. 
For  proofs  that  it  was  no  fabrication,  I  may  here 
compare  Peter's  mode  of  speaking  with  himself  in 
this  very  record. 

In  chapter  xv.  7  he  uses  the  emphatic  form  vpeis 
cTricnaade,  '•  Ye  know  well/'  in  opening  his  speech ; 
and  in  chapter  x.  37  I  find  him  represented  as 
having  used  the  very  same  form :  also  in  verse  37  of 
the  same  chapter  he  had  used  the  emphatic  pronoun 
vfieis  once  before.  This  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  ; 
and  in  such  forms  we  have  identification,  without 
design.  These  instances  are  further  confirmed  by  a 
similar  use  of  the  pronouns  in  his  speeches  recorded 
(chap.  ii.  15),  where  we  have  ty-tei?  v7ro\a/j,3dveTe, 
"  ye  suppose,"  and  in  chap.  iii.  14  again  it  is  v/j.eis 
8e  TOV  ar/iov  KM  Sixcuov  rjpvi'ja-aade,  "  ye  denied  the 
Holy  and  Just  One ;"  again,  verse  25,  the  same  form 
occurs,  vfA£is  ecrre  ol  viol  raiv  TrpotyrjT&v,  "  ye  are  the 
children  of  the  prophets/' 

Nothing  can  account  for  this  singularity  of  ex 
pression,  but  the  energetic  character  of  the  man ; 
and  this  is  what  no  fabricator  would  ever  have 
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thought  of  thus  marking  by,  in  instance  after  in 
stance,  inserting  the  personal  pronoun — so  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
is  a  strong  proof  that  the  report  of  Peter's  speeches 
not  only  gives  the  sense  of  what  he  said,  but  that 
the  words  are  given  verbatim,  as  they  came  from  the 
mouth  of  the  speaker. 

The  same  chapter  (Acts  x.  7),  taken  together  with 
the  eleventh  chapter,  presents  us,  in  addition  to  these, 
other  coincidences  in  his  own  language,  slightly 
varied  in  form,  but  the  same  in  sense ;  just  as  any 
bond-fide  speaker  varies  from  himself.  In  x.  7,  his 
form  of  expressing  himself  is,  afi  ij/jiepwv  ap-^aiwv  : 
in  xi.  15,  it  is  eV  dpxfi>  *n  relation  to  the  same 
subject. 

In  verse  8  also  of  the  tenth  chapter,  we  have 
Kadw  teal  rjftlv :  and  in  xi.  17,  we  have  to?  /cat  ly/uv  : 
and  in  verse  47,  w?  Kal  17^6*9 :  which  are  similar 
coincidences. 

These  may  be  very  minute  points,  but  they  are 
just  the  very  things  that  stamp  genuineness  upon 
the  records,  and  prove  that  we  have  before  us  no 
fabricated  narrative,  or  fictitious  character. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ST.    PETER   OF   THE    EPISTLES. 

HERE  we  leave  the  St.  Peter  of  the  Acts,  and  we  turn 
to  the  St.  Peter  of  the  Epistles,  to  see  if  we  can 
identify  him,  as  being  the  same  man,  only  mellowed, 
as  we  might  expect,  by  experience.  If  he  be  the 
same  man,  there  will  naturally  be  a  similarity  in  the 
diction  of  his  Epistles  and  his  recorded  speeches  in 
that  book.  For  a  man  who  delivers  a  spoken  address, 
and  some  time  afterwards — it  may  be  some  years — 
writes  an  Epistle  upon  the  same  subject,  after  the 
exact  forms  of  words  used,  when  he  was  speaking, 
have  passed  away  from  his  mind,  will  inevitably  fall 
(especially  if  it  be  on  the  one  subject  that  is  always 
uppermost)  into  using  similar,  though  not  the  same 
precise  expressions ;  somewhat  different  (unless, 
indeed,  he  be  a  copyist)  in  their  order  and  gramma 
tical  construction,  and  yet  the  same  in  their  origin, 
and  in  their  general  import.  That  St.  Peter  has 
done  so  in  his  Epistles,  compared  with  his  speeches 
in  the  Acts,  will  be  our  first  point  of  evidence.  Let 
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us  then,  compare  them,  as  they  stand  in  their  original 
forms  in  the  Greek  (the  similarity  being  plainest 
here),  giving  also  the  English  with  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  English  reader.  (The  correspondence  in  the 
Greek  lies  in  the  parts  printed  in  italics  in  the 
English). 

(I.)  Compare  Acts  ii.  32  and  iii.  15,  with  1  Peter 
v.  1. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  words 
TOVTOV  rov  'ITJ&OVV  dv€<rrr)crev  6  Qeos,  ov  Trdvres  /;/u,ei<? 
eV/ifc-j/  fjidprvpes.  "  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up, 
whereof  ice  all  are  witnesses." 

In  the  second,  ov  o  6eos  •ijyeipev  e«  veicpcav,  ov  rj^el^ 
jjidprvpes  €(T/ji€v.  "  Whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead ;  whereof  106  are  witnesses" 

Turn  we  now  to  1  Peter  v.  I.  There  he  speaks  of 
himself  in  these  similar  terms,  ndprvs  TWV  TOV  %p< er 
ror)  7ra6r)/j.d7a)v,  "A  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ" 
evidently  having  in  his  mind  the  witnessing  office 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  Acts,  as  that  to  which 
he  was  designated. 

(II.)  In  Acts  v.  32  we  have  this  statement  made 
by  St.  Peter,  tcai  rj/j-eif  eV//,ei>  CIVTOV  /j-dpTvpes  TWV 
pTjfjuiTwv  TOVTGOV,  Koi  TO  7rvev/J.a  oe  TO  ayiov,  b  c&a)Kfi> 
6  $eo9  Tot?  TT€i6ap'%ova'iv  avTU).  "And  we  arc  IIN 
vitnesscs  of  these  things;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy 
whom  God  Jiatlt  <jii\n  to  them  that  ob< y 
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Him."  And  in  1  Peter  i.  12  stands  this  correspondent 
statement,  ol?  aTreKaXtx^drj,  on  ov%  eaurot1?  vftiv  Se 
aura,  a  vvv  awtjiyrye\r)  vpZv  8i.a  TWV  evay- 
yua?  Trvev/^aTi  ayta)  aTroaTaXevTi  UTT 
ovpavov.  "  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the  things 
which  are  now  reported  unto  you  by  those  that  have 
preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
sent  down  from  heaven." 

(III.)  In  Acts  iv.  11  we  find  Peter  saying,  OUTO? 
eoTW  6  Xt$09  6  €J;ov6evT)dei<;  u<£'  V/JLWV  rwv  otVoSo/itof , 
6  yevoftevos  et?  Ke<$a\r)v  <ya)via<;.  "This  is  the  stone 
u-hich  is  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  u-Jtich  is  become 
the  head  stone  of  the  corner" 

And  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words  he  writes, 
1  Peter  ii.  7,  \L6os  ov  d7reooKifj,a<rav  01  ot/coSo/ioOfTe?, 
ouT09  eyevr/dri  et?  /ce^aX^y  ywvias.  "  The  stone  which  the^ 
builders  disallowed,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner." 

Here  we  have  precisely  that  measure  of  coincidence 
and  similitude  in  the  expressions  used,  which  we 
should  expect  to  find  reproduced  in  a  written  state 
ment,  made  some  years  after  a  spoken  one,  upon  the 
same  subject;  not  so  alike  as  a  forger  would  have 
made  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  so  far  alike  as 
to  show  that  they  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  mind.  The  grammatical  construction  is  altered, 
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to  suit  the  altered  form  of  the  statement ;  but  the 
sentiment,  and  also  many  of  the  words  are  the 
same. 

(IV.)  Take  we  next  Acts  v.  30  and  Acts  x.  39, 
compared  with  1  Peter  ii.  24.  The  first  two  stand 
thus:  — 

6  $eo?  TMV  Trarepwv  rjfjiaiv  riyeipev  'Irjcrovv,  ov  ty^ei? 
Sie^eipicraaOe  Kpe/AaaavTes  eVt  j;u\ov.  "  The  God  of 
our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  sleic,  and  hanged 
on  a  tree." 

In  Acts  x.  39  the  same  thing  is  thus  more  fully 
expressed : — 

teal  rjfjiets  /xaprupe?  irdvrwv  o)v  eVot'^crey  ev  re  TTJ 
yjApa  TMV  'lov&alwv  teal  eV  'lepovaaXi'jfi'  ov  xal  avei\ov 
Kpefj.daavT€<;  eVi  %u\ov.  "  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all 
things  which  He  did,  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  Jerusalem  ;  whom  they  sfetv  and  hanged  on  a 
tree." 

Compare  these  two  passages  with  1  Peter  ii.  24, 
and  there  the  same  fact  is  stated,  in  connexion  with 
another  application  of  it,  thus  :  — 

o?  T«?  a/tapria?  r\\iwv  auro?  dvijveyKev  ev  T<Z  aw/ian 
avrov  eVi  TO  fy\ov.  "  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  tJie  tree" 

Here,  though  the  same  fact  is  referred  to,  yet  it  is 
for  a  different  purpose  ;  it  is  hereto  assert  a  doctrine; 
and  as  the  l/rariny  upon  is  a  less  active  thing  than 
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hanging  a  person  up  upon,  the  case  is  altered  after  eVt 
from  the  genitive  to  the  accusative.  These  are  things 
of  which  no  impostor  could  have  thought,  because 
the  variation  in  the  language  arises  naturally  out  of 
the  different  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

(V.)  A  still  more  marked  accordance  in  the  lan 
guage  used  is  the  following : — 

6  Se  $eo?  a  TrporcaTt'jyyeiXev  8ia  (Tro/iaro?  Trd 
ro)v  7rpo<f)T)Ta)v  Tradetv  TOV  %pierrbv  avrov 
oi/ro)?.  Acts  iii.  18.  "  But  those  things  which  God 
before  had  showed  by  the  month  of  all  His  prophets, 
that  Christ  should  suffer,  He  hatli  so  fulfilled," 
compared  with  1  Peter  i.  10,  and  "  to  Him  nice  all 
the  prophets  witness'3  And  Acts  x.  43,  TOUTGU 
ol  7rpo<pr)Tat  papTVpovcriv,  Treplr)?  cr&>T?7p/a5  e 
Ku.1  e^ripevvrjcrav  7rpocf)f)Tat,  ol  Trepl  TT??  ei?  vfj.d<?  ^dptTO<j 
Trpo(j)r)T(:v<ravTe<;.  "  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets 
have  inquired,  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied 
of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you." 

Here,  again,  we  have  just  that  dissimilarity  in 
similitude  which  the  same  writer,  under  diverse  cir 
cumstances,  but  with  the  same  ideas  in  his  mind, 
would,  without  any  intention,  fall  into  in  his  forms  of 
expression. 

(VI.)  In  Acts  x.  42  we  find  another  remarkable 
sameness  with  a  difference,  compared  with  1  Peter 
iv.  5 :— 
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teal  TrapijyyetXev  tjfj.iv  Krjpvtfai,  rco  Xaw  Kal  Staaap- 
•rvpacrdai  on  auro?  eanv  6  ODptcrfj,evo<;  vrro  rov  Oeov 
KpiTTj?  ^utvrwv  Kal  v€Kpa)v.  "And  He  commanded  us 
to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  He 
which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick 
and  dead."  To  this  statement  of  the  Apostle's, 
there  is  this  evident  reference  in  1  Peter  iv.  5,  oil 
uTroSwcrovcriv  \6jov  To3  ero//<wu<?  e^ovn  Kptvac  Qiavras 
Kal  veKpovs.  "  Who  shall  give  account  to  Him  that  is 
ready  to  judge  t/ie  quick  and  dead." 

The  similarity  of  the  statements  here  with  regard 
to  the  ' '  quick  and  the  dead  "  is  a  proof  that  they  pro 
ceed  from  the  same  possessed  information. 

(VII.)  Let  the  reader  compare,  and  mark  the  simi 
larity  in  the  moral  import,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
the  expressions,  in  the  two  following  passages. 

(1.)  Acts  iii.  16,  /cat  eVt  rfj  Trio-ret,  rov  bvouaros 
avrov  rovrov  ov  Oewpelre  Kal  otftare  earepeoycrev  rb 
oi'Ofja  avrov,  Kal  r/  7r/<7Tt<?  rj  St  ainov  ebtoKev  avra)  ri]v 
b\oK\ripiav  ravrrjv  arrivavri,  rravrwv  vuwv.  "  And 
His  name,  through  faith  in  His  name,  hath  made  this 
man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know :  yea,  the  faith 
that  is  by  Him,  hath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness 
in  the  presence  of  you  all."  In  1  Peter  i.  21,  the 
Apostle  speaks  thus  similarly  with  respect  to  the  object 
of  faith,  rovs  £t  avrov  TTiarou?  €i?  0eov,  rov  eyetpavra 
avrov  €K  veKpwv  Kal  So^av  avra>  bovra  a>o~re,  ri]v  rrLariv 
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v/j.b)i>  KOI  eXTTi'Sa  eivai,  ei?  Oeov.  "  \Vho  bv  Him  do 
believe  in  God,  that  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead,  and 
gave  Him  glory,  that  your  faith  and  hope  might  be  in 
God." 

The  same  representation  of  the  power  of  faith 
pervades  this  passage,  along  with  a  close  similarity 
in  the  expressions. 

(VIII.)  The  thought  expressed  in  Acts  ii.  23, 
TOVTOV  rfj  wpia-fjbevr)  /3ov\f/  teal  TrpoyvMO'ei  TOV  Oeov, 
"  Him  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,"  comes  up  again  in  1  Peter  i.  20  in  these  words, 
TrpoeyvaMTfAevov  pev  Trpb  «a,Ta/3oX?}<?  KOCT/J-OV.  "  Fore 
ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

The  two  words  Trpoyvcixrei  and  Trpoeyvwa/Jievov  will 
be  observed  here,  as  coincidences  of  thought  without 
sameness  of  words. 

(IX.)  One  more  similarity  of  this  kind  will  suffice. 

In  Acts  iii.  19  and  26  St.  Peter  says,  in  his  address 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  ^ravotja-are  ovv  Kai  erri- 
(TTptyaTe  ei?  TO  e%a\6i<f)0Y)i>ai  v/j.a)i>  ra?  a/ia/m'a9,  OTTCD?, 
av  e\6(acnv  /caipol  avatyv^ews  UTTO  irpocutirov  TOV 
Kvplov.  "  Repent  ye,  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of 
refreshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 
In  verse  26  he  adds,  vfuv  Trpwrov  dvacmio'as  6  0eo$  TOV 
avrov  aTreareiXei/  CIVTOV  evXoyovvTa  u/u,a?  ev  T£> 
eiv  €KCIO~TQV  airo  T&V  Trovijpiwv  vp,wv.  "  Unto 
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you  first,  God,  having  raised  up  His  Son,  sent  Him  to 
bless  you  in  turning  aicay  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquities." 

In  1  Peter  ii.  24  we  have  the  same  truth  dogma 
tically  stated  in  these  somewhat  altered  terms,  o? 
ra<?  d^tapr/a?  r^iwv  ai/ro?  avjv6jKei>  ei>  TU>  crco/zart 
ainov  eVt  TO  %v\ov,  i'va  Tat?  a/uaprmis"  uTroyerofjievoi 
rfj  Stfiaiocvvy  ^crcofiev.  "  Who  bare  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins, 
might  lire  unto  righteousness" 

It  is  the  sameness  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Peter, 
both  in  the  Acts  and  in  his  Epistle,  that  naturally 
leads  him  into  a  great  similiarity  in  his  forms  of 
expression,  and  so  both  become  proofs  of  the  oneness 
of  the  writer. 

(X.)  Of  this  oneness  of  doctrine  under  diversity 
of  representation,  as  to  the  terms  used,  our  final 
example  shall  be  Acts  xv.  9,  compared  with  1  Peter 
i.  22. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  have  from  Peter's 
mouth  the  words,  rrj  Werret  Ka6apiaa<;  TO.?  /capBla<t 
avrwv,  "  Having  purified  their  hearts  by  faith,"  with 
reference  to  the  Gentiles  who  had  embraced  the 
Faith  :  and  in  1  Peter  i.  22  this  statement  reappears 
in  the  form  of  an  assumption,  thus,  ra? 


rr   vTraKo)  TT<>   ar)eas    e 
',  ex  /fapSt'tt?,  &c.    "  Jldfhif/  purified  your 
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souls  in  obeying  the  truth  unto  unfeigned  love  from 
the  heart,"  &c. 

Though  the  wording  is  somewhat  altered  here,  the 
underlying  idea  is  evidently  the  same,  arising  out  of 
the  same  line  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
In  both  cases  he  is  insisting  upon  that  moral  purifi 
cation,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  whose 
operative  agent  is  faith,  as  distinguished  from  those 
outward  purifications  (which  were  the  figures  of  it 
only)  under  the  Law. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    INDIVIDUALITY   OF    CHARACTER   AND    STYLE    OF 
ST.    PETER. 

AND  it  is  not  merely  in  these  verbal  similitudes  that 
we  trace  the  features  of  the  same  man.  There  is  a 
distinctive  character,  and  an  unmistakable  indivi 
duality  in  the  style,  which  marks  him  off  from  all 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  That  Peter  was 
familiar  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  undeniable. 
But  that  he  was  a  different  person  is  equally  unde 
niable,  in  the  difference  to  be  observed  in  the  construc 
tion  of  his  sentences,  and  the  forms  of  expression  ho 
frequently  uses.  Some  of  these  are  the  following : — 
(1.)  One  of  St.  Peter's  peculiar  forms  of  expres 
sion  is  %«pt?  rov  6eov,  "grace  of  God,"  for  the 
whole  system  of  salvation  by  Christ.  This  word 
X(ipis,  grace,  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  this  general 
sense  in  his  first  Epistle.  See  Chaps,  i.  3 ;  i.  10  ;  i. 
lo ;  ii.  19 ;  iii.  7 ;  iv.  10  ;  v.  10 ;  and  also  in  a 
number  of  relations  of  God's  acts  of  grace  with 
respect  to  Ilis  people.  These  will  be  found  in  i.  3  and 
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23 ;  i.  15  ;  ii.   9.    10  ;  iv.   It  ;  iv.   17  ;  v.  2  ;  v.  6  ; 
v.  10;  &c. 

(2.)  Other  forms  of  expression  peculiar  to  St.  Peter 
are — eVepoor^/Aa  et<?  Oeov,  "  question  towards  God " 
(iii.  21)  for  baptism  :  and  trwei&qm  6eov  (ii.  19,  and 
iv.  11)  literally  a  consciousness  of  God — a  form  of 
expression  nowhere  else  found  in  Scripture. 

These  peculiarities  of  expression  prove  that  we  are 
dealing  in  this  Epistle  with  no  imitator,  but  with  an 
original  mind. 

(3.)  Even  when  the  modes  of  speech  are  in  a 
measure  similar  to  St.  Paul  they  differ  ;  as  for  instance 
where  St.  Paul  has  !ffiv  ra>  6e<Z,  "  to  live  to  God,"  St. 
Peter  has  Kfiv  rfj  Sucaioavvr),  "to  live  to  righteousness;" 
this  difference  of  expression  being,  not  forced  in  out 
of  place,  but  required  by  the  object  of  its  application 
in  the  context.  Again,  the  aTroOvija-iceiv  rfj  a^apria 
"  to  die  to  sin  "  of  St.  Paul  becomes,  without  any 
apparent  reason  for  the  difference,  except  the  idio 
syncrasy  of  the  writer's  mind,  inr&yiveaOai,  rats 
a/Ltaprmi?  with  St.  Peter. 

Both  in  these  similarities,  and  in  the  differences  of 
expression,  we  have  the  same  proof  of  an  independent 
mind,  expressing  itself  after  its  own  modes  of  thought, 
or  less  accurate  exactness  of  language.  Though  there 
are  many  accordances  of  expression,  not  only  between 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  but  also  between  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  James  and  St.  John,  as  might  be  expected, 
familiar  as  they  all  were  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
yet  there  are  so  many  forms  in  which  St.  Peter  stands 
quite  alone,  that  they  mark  him  off  from  all  the  others. 
Besides  those  already  given,  I  take  the  following : — 
1  Peter  i.  3,  e\7ri<?  t,w<ra. 

1  Peter  i.  4,  K\rjpovo^la   a<pdapro<^,  a/u'az/TO?,  d/ia- 
pai/TO?. 

1  Peter  iii.  2'2,  Tropevdels  et?  ovpavov. 
1  Peter  v.  14,  (f>i\rjfj.a  dyaTrr)?. 
Many  others  might  be  pointed  out. 
(4.)  There  are  idioms  also  peculiar  to  St.  Peter. 
One  of  these  is  the  frequent  omission  of  the  article 
before   nouns :   another  is  the  frequent  use  of  the 
participial  forms  of  verbs  :  and  a  third  is  the  use  of 
the  infinitive    after    verbs,  as  for  example,  e£e\t:£aTo 
aicova-at  (Acts  xv.  7). 

(5.)  Another  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  St.  Peter 
is,  that  there  are  none  of  the  logical  particles  in  it, 
used  logically,  as  is  so  common  in  St.  Paul.  Even 
where  the  particle  ovv  is  used,  it  is  only  in  connexion 
with  one  direct  statement  as  following  another,  or 
to  enforce  some  practical  inference.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  yap,  on,  Sum,  and  others  of  the  kind. 
The  thing  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  is, 
that  this  is  just  what  we  might  expect  in  an  un 
educated  fisherman  of  strong  natural  faculties,  but 
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with  little  school  education,  as  compared  with  a 
trained  mind  like  St.  Paul's.  Peter  does  not  evolve 
one  thought  out  of  another  in  a  concatinated  argu 
mentative  form,  but  only  takes  up  the  last  word  of 
the  foregoing  sentence  in  order  to  append  to  it  some 
new  practical  remark.  Examples  of  this  will  he 
found  at  the  following  places,  in  relation  to  the 
words  given  :  i.  4,  u/ia?  ;  verse  5,  TOI><?  icatpoj  ea-^dro) ; 
verse  6,  ev  a> ;  verse  7,  'I^croO  ^piarov ;  verse  8,  ov  ; 
verse  9,  a-MTrjpidv  ;  verse  10,  Trpo^rat ;  verse  12,  019 
aTreicaXvfyOri,  and  so  continuously  throughout  the 
Epistle. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  thought  is 
repeated  again  in  nearly  the  same  words,  only  ex 
panded  into  some  new  enforcement,  precisely  as  a 
person  of  Peter's  fervid  and  earnest  spirit  would 
naturally  prompt :  so  true  are  the  words  of  Erasmus 
upon  the  character  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle : 
"  Epistolam  profecto  dignam  Apostolorum  priucipe, 
plenam  auctoritatis  et  dignitatis  Apostolica),  verbis 
parcam,  sententiis  differtam." 

All  the  elements  which  we  have  pointed  out  in 
this  chapter  so  completely  identify  the  man,  and 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  real  person,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  further  upon  this  point. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE    SUBJECT-MATTER   OF    PETER'S    FIRST    EPISTLE. 

THERE  is  a  yet  deeper  and  more  latent  source  of 
evidence,  to  those  who  can  appreciate  it,  in  the  way 
in  which  Peter  treats  the  facts  known  to  him  respect 
ing  Christ,  and  in  the  moral  tone  and  tendency  of 
his  first  Epistle,  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  own 
previous  history,  and  the  relation  of  those  facts  to 
Christian  Doctrine.  These  facts  are  mentioned  by 
him,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  personal  lessons  which  they  involve. 
They  come  in  quite  incidentally,  not  as  history,  but 
in  the  way  of  reference,  in  connexion  with  events 
that  are  assumed  as  known.  This  is  noteworthy  ;  for 
in  examining  any  species  of  testimony,  it  is  of  special 
importance  to  notice  the  incidental  observations  or 
grounds  of  argument,  that  casually  and  undesignedly 
arise,  because  these  are  the  least  liable  to  have  had 
any  fraudulent  object.  Allusions,  references,  or  par 
ticular  words,  dropping  fortuitously  from  the  pen  of  a 
writer,  and  drawn  forth  only  by  the  occasion,  are  what 
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reality  alone  produces,  and  without  reality  could  never 
have  suggested  themselves.  In  these  respects  Peter 
is  so  realistic,  that  he  must  be  possessed  with  a  strange 
spirit  of  credulous  incredulity,  who  can  believe  that 
the  whole  history  to  which  it  refers  is  a  myth,  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  must  have  had  a  founda 
tion  in  the  writer's  own  mind,  at  all  events  ;  and  how 
it  could  have  had  such  an  unquestioned  foundation 
there,  if  there  was  not  known  truth  in  it,  is,  I  submit, 
inexplicable.  It  is  to  these  referred-to  facts  I  would 
first  ask  the  attention  of  doubters. 

The  two  main  points  upon  which  St.  Peter  dwells 
in  his  first  Epistle  as  facts  are  Christ's  sufferings  and 
Christ's  resurrection,  alluding  only  once  to  His  as 
cension.  To  His  sufferings  he  makes  direct  reference 
as  many  as  seven  times  ;  and  it  is  always  for  an  ethical 
purpose,  and  not  for  the  display  of  his  own  feelings, 
or  his  own  peculiar  knowledge.  A  tranquil,  unim- 
passioned  tone  pervades  the  whole,  such  as  became  an 
Apostle.  His  one  evident  object  was  to  prepare 
Christians  to  bear  sufferings  with  the  patience,  and 
the  uncomplaining  submission,  exhibited  by  Him  in 
whom  they  believed  ;  and,  it  is  everywhere  the  exalted 
Christ  rather  than  the  humiliated  and  suffering  Christ, 
he  places  before  their  thoughts.  He  proceeds  in 
this,  as  might  be  expected,  upon  their  present  belief 
respecting  Him,  rather  than  their  past  knowledge. 
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The  Resurrection  of  Christ  he  alludes  to,  as  a  known 
fact,  in  varied  phrases,  five  times  in  this  same  Epistle; 
but  only  as  the  ground  of  faith  and  hope  as  regards 
the  future.  Had  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assert 
it  as  a  fact,  or  to  prove  it  by  argument  here,  that 
would  have  been  an  admission  that  it  was  doubted  ; 
but  he  assumes  it,  and  brings  in  its  mention  only  for 
these  elevated  ends.  Judged,  then,  apart  from  any 
evidence  latent  in  itself  of  its  genuineness,  this 
Epistle  carries  home  to  our  understandings  an 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  purity  of  motive  of  the 
author  in  writing  it.  No  deceitful  object,  no  de 
ceiving  forms  of  expression  appear.  The  calm 
dignity,  the  sober  fervour  of  feeling,  and  the  intense 
moral  aim  of  the  Epistle,  of  themselves  rescue  it,  as 
much  from  the  contempt  of  the  learned,  as  they  re 
commend  it  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  simple- 
minded.  It  is  upon  these  two  great  facts,  Christ's 
sufferings  and  Christ's  resurrection,  the  Christian 
Church  rests,  as  out  of  these  it  took  its  rise. 

But  let  us  assu;ne  for  a  moment  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Christian  Church 
lias  no  foundation  in  actual  facts;  that  no  such  things 
as  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  ever 
took  place;  then  how  arc  we  to  account  for  some  one's 
writing  (be  it  Peter,  or  be  it  not;,  in  this  strain, 
'•  U'/io,  (iccoi\lin'j  to  Hi*  db'tii'l t  '  at  /';•>/,  h:ttli  hi'ijijtlcti 

E 
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us  acjfi'ni  »>i to  a  lively  hope,  bij  tlic  resurrection  ofJesu-t 
Christ  from  the  dead"  (chap.  i.  3) ;  or  again,  "  Ye 
were  iiot  redeemed  with  corruptible  t /tings,  an  silver  and 
(/old,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  your  falliers ;  but  witJt  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  wit/tout  blemish  and  without  spot" 
(chap  i.  18,  10)  ;  or  still  more  plainly,  with  reference 
to  the  crucifixion,  "  WJio  His  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  7//-S  oicii  body  on  the  tree"  (chap.  ii.  24). 

The  undoubting  assumption  here  of  the  main  facts 
of  the  Gospel,  as  things  already  believed  in  by  the 
persons  addressed,  and  their  application  by  the  writer 
solely  in  the  way  of  doctrine,  and  of  practical  duty,  as 
the  context  shows  they  were  applied,  bespeaks  that 
they  were  well  founded.  And  is  not  this  precisely 
the  way  in  which,  if  they  were  known  facts,  we 
might  expect  to  find  them  dealt  with  by  a  person  in 
Peter's  position  ? 

That  there  were  Christians,  at  the  date  of  Peter's 
first  Epistle,  in  the  provinces  he  names,  we  know  with 
as  much  certainty  as  history  can  make  any  circum 
stance  certain .  Those  provinces  were  Pontus,  G  ulatia, 
(Jappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithyniu  (chap.  i.).  And  in 
all  these  provinces,  except  Dithynia,  St.  Paul  and 
his  companions,  according  to  the  account  given  us  in 
tlu-  Acls,  had  founded  churches.  For  Jiithynia  we 
have  tho  independent  testimony  of  Pliny,  that  in 
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his  time,  only  a  few  years  later,  the  Christians  were  so 
numerous  that  he  complained  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
that  "  the  contagion  had  seized  cities,  towns,  and  vil 
lages,"  they  so  abounded,  and  that  "  the  public  rites 
were  generally  deserted. "  Peter's  prefatory  address, 
therefore,  is  beyond  question,  founded  in  fact. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  Epistle,  Peter  recognizes  this  as  tlte 
great  Fact  upon  which  the  whole  Faith  rested.  This 
would  naturally  present  itself  first  to///.s  mind,  for  lie  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  witness  Christ's  resurrection.  If 
His  resurrection  had  not  been  true,  as  St.  Paul  argues 
in  the  fifteenth  to  the  Corinthians,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Church  would  fall  to  the  ground,  its  hope  would 
be  onlv  a  miserable  delusion.  Bat  St.  Peter  does  not 
attempt  to  establish  it  here  by  argument,  or  cite  Old 
Testament  proofs,  as  he  did  in  the  Acts,  when  ad 
dressing  unbelieving  Jews  ;  but,  as  he  is  addressing 
professed  believers,  he  assumes  the  fact  as  acknow 
ledged  by  them,  and  only  comments  upon  it  for  their 
spiritual  comfort.  Was  not  this  perfectly  natural 
under  his  and  their  circumstances  ?  Had  he  been 
trying  to  palm  off  a  iiction  upon  them,  he  would 
have  given  reasons  for  their  belief,  enlarged  upon 
with  a  manifest  anxious  view  to  their  conviction. 
But  having  no  doubts  about  it  himself  in  his  own 
mind,  and  those  whom  he  addressed  haying  no  dou!  us 
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of  it,  he  writes  as  one  with  whom  doubt  had  no  place 
in  regard  to  this  great  fact.  And  lie  speaks  of  this 
fact  of  his  faith  in  just  that  joyous,  confident  tone 
which  was  altogether  characteristic  of  St.  Peter. 

A  circumstance  that  may  demand  some  notice  on 
our  part  (for  it  is  not  our  wish  to  blink  any  circum 
stance  in  the  case),  is,  that  neither  Peter  nor  the 
other  Apostles,  dwell  upon  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
"With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  slight  allusion 
to  it  by  St.  Peter  (chap.  iii.  22),  they  all  omit  its 
mention.  Even  when  addressing  the  Jews  in  Acts  ii. 
he  makes  only  a  passing  reference  to  it  in  connexion 
with  a  prophecy  of  David's.  Why  was  not  so  tell 
ing  a  fact  as  this  dwelt  upon,  if  it  was  known  to  be 
a  fact  ?  Obviously,  because  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  ascension,  was  the  real  passage-point  between 
the  life  of  Christ's  humiliation  and  His  life  of  glory  » 
and  also  because  it  was  to  be  "  witnesses  "  of  this 
(see  Actsi.  8),  as  the  finishing  act  of  His  earthly  life, 
the  Apostles  were  selected  and  appointed  by  their 
Lord.  If  this  was  a  fact,  no  other  fact  would  be 
needed  of  Christ's  Divine  mission.  That  this  was 
so,  the  Apostles  were  able  to  appeal  to  the  Jewish 
rulers  themselves,  who  had  taken  every  measure  in 
their  power  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 

We  can  account,  then,  on  these  grounds,  for  Peter's 
having  begun  his  first  Epistle  by  stating  only  the 


great  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  a  Christian's  hopes,  and  the  great  motive  to 
patience  under  suffering,  and  to  perseverance  in 
well  doing.  That  he  rises  in  it  above  all  personal 
objects  will  be  evident  to  any  one  upon  its  simple 
perusal.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  see  what  Christian 
teaching  really  is,  read  it  calmly  through,  and  then 
say  whether  he  has  discovered  the  slightest  sign  of 
weak  enthusiasm,  priestly  ambition,  or  deceiving 
purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  negative  or  the 
positive  characteristics  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  are 
of  the  greatest  evidential  value.  One  remarkable 
thing  of  the  negative  kind  is,  that  he  never  speaks 
of  his  possession  of  miraculous  powers  ;  though,  ac 
cording  to  the  statements  made  respecting  him  in 
the  Acts,  he  performed  many  miracles.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  a  proof  that  Peter  did  not  write  for  the 
purpose  of  parade,  or  to  assert  for  himself  high 
authority.  His  one  sole  object  in  writing,  so  far  as 
appears,  was  to  exhort  to  Christian  duty  under  un 
deserved  suffering,  after  the  example  of  Christ :  and 
the  only  ground  upon  which  he  lays  claim  to  do  so, 
is,  as  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  giving 
to  himself  no  higher  title  than  of  a  "  presbyter." 
Whether  this  is  not  evidence  of  purity  of  aim,  I 
may  leave  others  to  judge. 
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The  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were,  then, 
we  have  seen,  the  two  main  objects  that  filled  the 
Apostle's  mind.  Whatever  other  subject  he  brings 
in  is  incidental,  and  adjunctive  only  to  these  facts, 
and  not  the  direct  object  of  the  writer.  This  is  true 
also  with  regard  to  the  one  positive  characteristic, 
besides  these  two,  which  marks  this  Epistle.  It  is 
his  description  of  the  descent  of  Christ  in  spirit 
into  Hades,  between  His  death  and  resurrection,  to 
preach  to  the  "  spirits  in  prison  "  (1  Peter  iii.  19), 
as  is  his  expression  ;  and  these  he  explains  to  have 
been  those  who  were  "  disobedient  in  the  days  of 
Noah/3  and  were  cut  off  from  the  earth  by  the 
Flood.  But  even  this  fact,  si7igular  as  it  is,  is 
not  lugged  in,  as  a  thing  which  the  writer  was 
specially  intent  upon  mentioning;  it  comes  in  quite 
incidentally  in  connexion  with  Christ's  being  "  put 
to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  by  the  Spirit" 
(verse  16).  Though  we  have  introduced  in  this  case  a 
circumstance  that  must  have  been  extra-mundane,  yet 
it  is  in  close  relation  to  what  is  historic.  The  historic, 
indeed,  is  the  main  feature  even  here.  The  direct 
intention  of  the  writer,  and  his  ruling  object  through 
out,  is  to  enforce  moral  rectitude  of  conduct  along 
with  the  patient  endurance  of  persecution.  This 
he  had  done  by  referring  to  Christ's  "sufferings  in 
the  flesh"  (1  Peter  iii.  1).  This  of  itself  is  one  of 
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the  strongest  evidences  of  truth  at  the  foundation  : 
for,  that  any  one  should  be  untrue  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  truthfulness,  and  immoral,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  making  men  moral,  is  simply  in 
credible.  If  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  fact, 
such  a  statement  as  that  we  have  noticed  respecting 
Ilii a  by  an  Apostle  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise:  if 
it  was  not  a  fact  known  to  the  writer,  then  the 
introduction  of  such  an  obscure  and  questionable 
statement  into  what  it  would  then  have  been,  an 
imposture,  was  the  way  not  to  make  it  accepted,  but 
doubted.  The  extra-mundane  character  of  the  cir 
cumstance  stated  is,  therefore,  an  argument  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  which  contains  it. 

Some  of  the  social  and  moral  principles  which 
St.  Peter  lays  down  are  so  remarkable,  and  carry 
with  them  such  evidence  of  their  having  proceeded 
from  the  Peter  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  genuine  but 
Christianized  Jew,  that  I  must  not  pass  them  un 
noticed.  To  my  mind,  in  the  principle  which  he 
asserts  (1  Peter  ii.  13 — 1(1)  with  regard  to  the  duty 
of  subjects,  under  whatever  system  of  government 
they  may  live,  there  is  an  evident  reference  to  the 
slut i>  of  Judeu  at  the  time,  and  also  to  the  lesson 
which  he  hud  himself  received  from  Christ,  recorded 
in  Mattlu-w  xvii.  L'4— ^7.  His  Lord  had  there 
taught  him  that,  even  where  freedom  from  paying 
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tribute  might  be  rightfully  claimed,  it  ought  to  be 
paid,  rather  than  create  offence ;  and  here  Peter 
lays  down  the  very  same  rule,  using  the  same  word 
e\ev0epoi  "free,"  for  Christians,  as  respected  earthly 
governors,  (co?  e\€v6epoi),  "  as  free ;"  and  yet  not 
abusing  this  liberty,  even  where  it  could  be  claimed, 
so  as  to  refuse  submission  to  any  ordinance  of  man. 
This  instruction  is  the  more  remarkable  as  coming 
from  a  Jew  in  relation  to  a  heathen  government; 
for  this  was  one  of  the  very  things  which  the  Jews 
disputed. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  instruction  given,  is 
the  way  in  which  he  enforces  the  duty  of  wives 
towards  their  own  husbands.  (1  Peter  iii.)  In  the 
mode  of  doing  this  he  differs  from  the  manner  of 
St.  Paul.  Paul,  writing  for  Gentile  Christians,  en 
forces  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  -Church,  even  as  the  man  is  of  the  wife ; 
and  that,  as  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so 
the  wife  should  be  to  her  own  husband.  (Eph.  v. 
22 — 25.)  There  was  nothing  that  was  peculiarly 
Jewish  in  all  this.  But,  when  Peter  wants  to  enjoin 
the  duty  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  he,  Jew-like, 
goes  at  once  to  the  Old  Testament  for  his  autho 
rity  :  "  Even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  culling  him 
lord."  This,  of  itself,  is  evidence  that  the  writer 
was  one  filled  with  Jewish  prepossessions. 
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In  the  use  of  the  term  "  a  Christian  "  in  1  Peter 
v.  16  ("  If  any  man  suffer  as  a  C/trintian  "),  we  see 
a  recognition  of  the  term  by  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  had  already  become  designated,  as  recorded 
Acts  xi.  26. 

Everywhere  throughout  his  Epistle  Peter  keeps 
his  identity  as  a  Jew,  although  he  has  become  a 
Christian.  Even  in  the  form  of  blessing  with  which 
he  closes  it,  he  uses  the  Jewish  expression,  "  Peace 
be  to  you;"  and  in  this  he  differs  from  St.  Paul. 
The  set  formula  with  the  latter  is  "  Grace  be  with 
you."  Peter  may  have  probably  had  in  his  mind 
his  Lord's  own  form  of  salutation  after  Ilis  resurrec 
tion  "  Peace  be  to  you."  But,  whether  this  be  so 
or  not,  there  is  abundant  in  the  forms,  as  well  as 
in  the  subject-matter,  of  his  first  Epistle,  to  identify 
him  as  the  "  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision/' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  LATENT  REVERENCES  TO  HIS  OWN  PAST  HISTORY 

IN    ST.    PETEll's    EPISTLES. 

ONE  other  thing  that  comes  out  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  language  of  St.  Peter's  Epistles, 
is  their  latent  references  to  his  o\vn  past  conduct.  It 
will  appear  from  these,  that  he  had  himself  in  his 
mind,  in  its  underlying  consciousness,  all  the  while 
that,  he  was  addressing  others.  Thoughts  are  ex 
pressed,  and  counsels  are  given,  which  could  have 
had  their  origin  only  in  his  own  past  peculiar  failings. 
Any  one  has  but  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  he 
speaks,  when  he  comes  to  his  practical  cautions,  in 
order  to  see  that  he  is  seeking  to  enforce  the  lessons 
which  he  himself  has  learned  from  his  own  past  rash 
confidence  and  unwatchfulness.  These  are  so  con 
firmatory  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles,  that  I 
must  ask  the  notice  of  the  proofs  of  this  from  my 
readers. 

First,  Peter,  according  to  the  Gospel  history,  had 
been  so  startled  at  being  told  by  Christ  of  His  coining 
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sufferings,  that  he  said  in  his  haste,  t'\ea>?  aoi.  wpte. 
"  Spare  Thyself,  Lord;"  but  now  (chap.  iv.  12),  in 
his  own  Epistle,  he  makes  similar  sufferings  in  Chiis- 
tiuns  the  ground  for  saying  to  them,  ^  %evifycr6e 
Ti)  ev  vp.lv  TTvpwrrei  777)09  TTCipacTfJibv  v\uv  ^evofievr),  <u? 
%£i'ov  V/MV  crvuftaivoirTos,  "  Think  it  not  strange  con 
cerning  the  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  yon,  as  though 
some  strange  thing  were  happening  to  you ;"  referring 
to  the  strange  surprise  with  which  a  similar  state 
ment  had  come  upon  himself. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  this  reference  is  not  very 
obvious,  let  me  remind  the  reader,  that,  in  every  case, 
there  must  be  some  fact  or  circumstance,  to  suggest 
whatever  a  man  may  write,  though  his  own  mind 
determines  the  particular  form  in  which  he  will 
express  it ;  and  that,  the  more  latent  this  is  in  his 
composition,  the  greater  will  be  the  evidence  that  it 
was  not  put  in  for  a  sinister  purpose.  "We  have  the 
foregoing  fact  in  the  history ;  and  here  we  have  (what 
could  be  more  natural  V]  counsel  founded  upon  it. 
The  sufferings  of  these  early  Christians  was  a  circum 
stance  which  Peter  must  have  had  before  him  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  he  should  deal  with  it,  would 
naturally  be  determined  by  his  own  past  experience. 
"Whether  this  reference  to  his  own  past  history  be 
plain  or  not,  there  are  others  to  be  found  in  his 
Epistle,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  they  are 
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so  marked  by  the  language  used.  The  following  is 
one  of  these  : — 

In  chapter  iv.  7,  I  find  him  using  the  words, 
cra)(j)povr)aaT6  Kal  vttyare  et?  Trpocreu^a?,  "  Be  sober, 
and  watch  unto  prayer  :"  and  in  chap.  v.  8  he  repeats 
a  similar  exhortation  in  the  words,  vi^are,  7/37770/977- 
o-are,  "  Be  sober  "  (that  is,  self-possessed  in  mind,  as 
the  word  in  these  places  means),  "  Be  watchful.1'  It 
is  impossible  here  for  any  one  not  to  see  the  reference 
to  Peter's  own  past  failing ;  for  he  takes  up,  and 
repeats  the  very  words  in  which  Christ  had  warned 
him  of  his  own  duty  and  danger :  <yprjjopelr€  Kal 
irpoa-eu-^eaOe,  "  Watch,  and  pray"  (Matt.  xxvi.  41), 
"that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation"  (Treipa<r[j,6v),  the 
word  he  had  before  used,  having  previously  told  him 
of  his  danger  in  the  words,  "  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  thee  that  lie  might  sift  thee  as  wheat :"  the  very 
reference  which  Peter  makes  here,  when  he  adds, 
"for  your  adversary  the  devil  gocth  about,  seeking  icliom 
he  may  devour"  There  is  a  humility  of  mind,  and 
a  self-distrust,  with  a  conscious  need  of  watchfulness, 
exhibited  in  this,  and  other  similarexhortations,  which 
exactly  corresponds,  in  produced  result,  with  the 
accounts  given,  independently,  in  the  Gospels,  of  the 
corrections  that  he  received  at  the  mouth  of  his 
Master. 

Another  obvious  reference  to  the  past  is  found  at 
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the  beginning  of  1  Peter  v.  2,  where  Peter  exhorts 
the  elders,  Troi/mdvare  TO  ev  vjuv  irol^viov  TOV  Oeov, 
"  Feed  the  flock  of  God  tchich  is  among  you"  This 
exactly  agrees  with  the  injunction  given  to  Peter 
himself  (John  xxi.  16),  iroifMive  ra  7rp6/3ard  /aov, 
"  Feed  My  xheep.  How  perfectly  natural  it  was  for 
this  to  occur  to  Peter's  mind,  when  he  has  to  exhort 
his  fellow-shepherds  to  their  duty  ;  and  what  a  free 
dom  is  exhibited  from  all  the  mercenary  motives 
which  govern  impostors,  and  from  all  ambitious 
ends,  when  he  adds, — "  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a 
ready  mind :  neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage, 
but  cnsamples  to  the  flock" 

In  the  expression  (chap.  v.  1)  6  KOI  TT}?  /ieXXoucr77<? 
uTTOKaXuTnea-dat  Sog-rjs  KOIVWVOS,  "a  partaker  of  the  glory 
which  is  about  to  be  revealed,"  there  appears  to  be  a 
reference  to  Christ's  own  words  to  Peter  (John  xiii. 
36) ,  varepov  uKo\ov0i)<Tei<;  pot,  "  TJiou  sh alt  follow  Me 
afterwards."  But,  whether  this  be  so,  or  not,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  words  (chap.  v.  5), 
Be  ttXX»;Xot<?  TJJV  TaTreivotfipoo-uvijv  e 
"  all  gird  on  humility  to  one  another"  were  suggested 
to  Peter's  mind  by  Christ's  action  of  girding  Himself 
with  a  towel  in  the  servile  submission  of  washing  the 
disciples'  feet  (John  xiii.),  which  Peter  at  first  so 
nsolutely  resisted,  till  he  was  told  of  its  spiritual 
import.  This  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression 
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upon  Peter's  memory,  and  therefore  be  almost  sure 
to  reappear  by  some  sort  of  recognition  in  Peter's 
writings. 

A  special  charge  had  been  given  to  Peter  by  Christ 
(Luke  xxii.  32)  in  connexion  with  his  foretold  fall, 
and  his  recovery  through  Christ's  prayer,  that,  when 
he  was  converted  or  restored,  he  should  "  strengthen 
his  brethren."  Ilis  words  to  him  were,  KUI  au  TTOTC 
€7Tf<TTpe*lra<;  aT^piaov  Toy?  aSeX0oi;?  aov,  "  And  when 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren ;"  and  the 
point  worthy  of  special  notice  here,  is,  that  this  to- 
be-well-remembered  word,  o-Ti'ipiaov,  "strengthen," 
is  thrice  used  by  Peter  in  his  Epistles  ;  and  this  once 
it  is  in  direct  relation  to  Satan's  temptations,  by  which 
he  himself  had  been  endangered.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  this  repeated  use  of  the  word 
was  by  accident ;  and  yet,  it  is  evidently  not  the 
result  of  design.  If  what  is  related  in  the  Gospel 
actually  occurred,  this  word  would  have  become  so 
fixed  in  Peter's  memory,  that  it  would  suggest  itself 
to  him  on  every  fitting  occasion  ;  and  this  accounts 
at  once  for  its  repeated  use.  To  an  English  reader, 
however,  the  coincidence  in  it  would  not  be  observed, 
as  the  latency  of  the  allusion  lies  in  the  particular 
verb  in  the  Greek. 

In  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  (chap.  i.  13)  there 
occurs  an  open  and  declared  reference  to  a  past 
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circumstance,  in  which  Peter  took,  as  his  wont  was, 
a  leading  part.  It  is  the  mention  he  makes  of  the 
Transfiguration;  and  the  remarkable  thing  here  is, 
that  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  two  of  the  very  words 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  spoken  in  relation  to 
Christ  upon  that  occasion.  These  two  words  are 
ffvi)va)fj,a  and  egoSov.  With  the  recollection  of  this 
unique  scene  floating  in  his  mind,  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  for  wonder,  if  these  words  had  not 
suggested  themselves  to  him,  when  speaking  of  his 
own  approaching  departure  out  of  the  world.  From 
this  he  goes  on  to  state,  as  a  proof  that  those  who 
had  become  believers  in  Christ,  "  had  not  followed  cun 
ningly  devised  fables"  that  he,  and  others,  (meaning 
James,  and  John)  had  made  known  to  them  what 
they  had  witnessed  of  Christ's  power  and  glory 
upon  the  "Holy  Mount."  Of  this  scene  he  directly 
asserts,|tha(  they  had  been  eTTOTrrai  ((l  eye-witnesses  "), 
a  very  expressive  word,  previously  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  fullest 
degree  of  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Moreover,  Peter  mentions  here,  not,  only  what 
they  saw,  1ml  what  they  heard — the  voice  from  the 
"excellent  glory,"  which  said,  "  This  is  3Iy  Mored 
Son,  in  irltom  I  (ii/f  ice//  j>/<'<i*c(l."  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  words  are  given  in  an  independent 
form  in  this  case,  and  are  not  quoted  in  1  he  exact  form 
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in  which  they  stand  in  the  Evangelists.  This  might 
be  expected  from  Peter,  as  an  "  eye-witness."  He  adds, 
"  This  voice  we "  (Peter,  James,  and  John)  "  heard 
borne  from  heaven,  being  with  Him  in  the  holy  mount." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  minute  particles  of 
evidence  come  out,  the  more  minutely  we  examine 
Peter's  words.  He  here  applies  the  epithet,  "  holy" 
to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration ;  but  that  epithet 
it  possessed  not  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and 
only  acquired  afterwards,  from  what  had  occurred 
on  it,  just  as  we  speak  now  of  "  the  holy  Sepulchre/' 
"  the  holy  table,"  &c.  This  shows,  again,  that  Peter 
was  no  copyist  from  the  Evangelist,  but  expressed 
himself  in  accordance  with  what  had  become  the 
mode  of  speaking  when  he  wrote.  The  date  of  this 
Epistle  is  as  late  as  A.D.  68. 

If  it  should  be  thought  by  any  one,  that  Peter's 
direct  reference  here  to  the  Transfiguration  (so 
named),  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  the  fabri 
cator  of  an  Epistle  might  be  expected  to  make,  my 
answer  is,  that  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed, 
if  nowhere  in  his  two  Epistles,  he  had  made  a  single 
direct  reference  to  any  one  of  the  past  events  of  his 
life  ;  most  of  all,  if  he  had  made  no  reference  to  so 
remarkable  an  event  as  this.  There  was  here  a 
most  fitting  occasion  for  such  a  reference.  Even  in 
this,  I  have  shown  that  there  are  marks  of  inde- 
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pcndence,  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  writer  from 
the  charge  of  being  a  copyist.  The  strength  of  my 
argument,  however,  lies  in  this — that  there  are  so 
few  direct  references  to,  or  repetitions  of,  what 
things  have  been  stated  in  the  Gospels  ;  whereas, 
had  the  writer  been  an  impostor,  there  most  assuredly 
would  have  been  many  such,  and  these  so  barely 
disguised  as  to  have  revealed  their  own  nakedness. 
But  all,  except  this  one,  of  the  references  to  the 
past  history  of  the  writer,  are  so  incidental,  so  in 
direct,  and  so  latent  in  the  particular  words  used, 
that  the  proof  stands  out,  beyond  all  question,  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistles,  and  consequently  of 
the  truth  of  the  facts  in  the  view  of  the  writer  ; 
with  the  additional  circumstance,  that  he  must  have 
been,  what  he  alleges  he  was,  an  "  cyc-witness "  of 
those  facts,  or  he  could  not  have  written  with  such 
underlying  references  as  he  has  written. 

One  more  mark,  and  one  only,  will  I  give  of 
coincidence  in  Peter's  words  with  facts  of  the  past, 
in  which  he  was  concerned. 

In  Galatians  ii.  Peter  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a 
weak  inconsistency,  in  a  sort  of  double-dealing  with 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  Christians ;  an  incident  so 
characteristic  of  Peter,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
the  man  ;  ever  the  first  to  stand  forward  for,  and 
the  first  to  draw  back  from,  great  principles  and 
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truths.  "We  are  told  there  that  such  was  the  influence 
of  his  conduct,  that  "  Barnabas  was  led  away  with  " 
(trvvaTTij^di])  "the  same  hypocrisy:"  and  when  we 
examine  his  second  Epistle  (chap.  iii.  17)  where  he 
has  to  warn  others  lest  they  should  "  be  led  away 
together  with  the  error  of  the  lawless  "  (so  it  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  Greek),  we  find  this  very  word 
(awaTTa'xdevre^}  adopted  by  St.  Peter.  This  must 
be  admitted  to  be  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
arise  out  of  the  past  facts,  and  mark  truth. 

All  these  references  to  the  Past,  compared  with 
the  spirit  he  manifests  in  the  Present,  serve,  more 
over,  to  show  what  a  very  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  rash,  and  hasty,  and  self-trusting  man, 
under  the  new  influences  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  A  fabricator  would  have  made  Peter 
speak  in  his  Epistles  in  the  spirit,  and  after  the 
manner,  in  which  he  had  been  represented  as  acting 
in  the  Gospels,  to  give  an  appearance  of  consistency. 
But  to  us,  who  know  what  the  moral  discipline  was 
which  he  had  gone  through,  the  change  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  Had  he  appeared  to  be  exactly  the 
same  man,  it  would  have  been  quite  unnatural,  and 
would  have  shaken  our  confidence  in  the  whole 
history.  He  is  different,  and  yet  the  same  ;  the 
same,  and  yet  different ;  and  this  is  just  what  we 
might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    ST.    JAMES   OF   THE    EPISTLE. 

IT  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  the  simplicity  of  motive  in  the  writers 
of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  that  they  have  shown  so 
little  care  in  them  about  the  credit  of  their  own 
authorship  :  they  have  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
secure  that  their  writings  should  not  be  ascribed  to 
others  than  themselves.  Some  may  hastily  think 
that  this  is  an  evidence  against  their  genuineness  ; 
but  so  far  from  being  an  evidence  against  the  truth 
and  genuineness  of  these  Epistles,  it  is  a  strong 
evidence  in  their  favour,  because  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
authors  had  no  personal  object  to  serve  in  writing. 
Instead  of  making  a  parade  of  their  own  powers,  or 
relations,  or  authority,  they  designate  themselves 
usually,  as  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  does,  as  "  the 
wrrant  of  Jesus  Christ."  They  seem,  in  fact,  com 
pletely  to  have  merged  themselves  in  what  they  felt 
to  be  their  righteous  object,  as  regarded  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  wrote. 
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My  second  witness  is  to  be  the  person  who  gives 
himself  the  simple  name  of  "  James."  Whether  he 
who  wrote  the  Epistle  under  that  name  was  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  is  a  point  I  have 
discussed  elsewhere  (see  Appendix),  and  is  of  no 
essential  importance  to  my  argument.  I  shall  assume 
here,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  there  given,  that  it  was  the  same  James.  I 
find  an  Epistle  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  his 
name.  The  first  question  will  be,  Is  it  genuine  ? 
Are  there  any  evidences  in  it  that  it  relates  to  the 
Christian  Church  at  the  early  date  (about  the  year 
43  A.D.)  which,  in  this  case,  it  must  have  been,  if  it 
was  written  by  the  martyred  James.  If  by  the 
other  James,  it  could  not  have  been  at  a  much 
later  date. 

So  very  little  is  said  about  James  in  the  Gospels, 
or  in  the  Acts,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
identifying  him  ;  but  the  same  difficulty  would  exist 
in  identifying  for  certain  this  Epistle  with  the  other 
James,  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  ' '  the  Lord's  brother." 
If  it  was  the  other  James,  mentioned  as  the  president 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  one  whose  course  had  been 
put  prematurely  to  an  end.  The  internal  evidence 
as  to  fact,  in  regard  to  the  then  state  of  the  Christian 
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Church  among  the  Jews  (which  is  the  real  question), 
remains  untouched. 

The  only  thing  recorded  in  the  Gospels  respecting 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  after  his  call  to  be  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  is,  that  he,  with  his  brother  John, 
exhibited  a  thoroughly  Jewish  zeal  for  their  new 
Faith  by  proposing  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 
after  the  example  of  Elias  (Luke  ix.  51—56),  upon 
those  Samaritans  who,  when  requested  to  receive,  did 
not  receive  their  Master.  In  this  they  certainly 
proved  themselves  rightly  named  "  Sons  of  Thunder" 
(Mark  iii.  17) ;  a  name  probably  given  them  from  a 
foresight  of  the  fiery  zeal  they  would  exhibit.  The 
same  zealous,  but  ill-directed  spirit,  not  unmixed 
with  worldly  ambition,  comes  out  in  the  request  he 
and  John  made  to  Christ  (Mark  x.  35),  that  they 
"  might  sit,  the  one  on  His  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  His  left,  in  His  glory." 

These  two  incidents  are  all  the  indications  we  have 
given  us  as  to  the  character  of  this  James,  before 
we  read  of  his  martyrdom  (Acts  xii.).  The  other 
accounts  of  him  are,  that  he  was  one  of  the  three 
favoured  disciples  who  witnessed  the  raising  of 
Jairus's  daughter,  the  Transfiguration,  the  scene  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  also  was  one  of  the 
four  who  asked  Jesus  privately  to  tell  them  when  the 
predicted  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should  take  place. 
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Even  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
where  Peter  and  John  are  more  than  once  spoken  of 
as  associated  together,  James,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  is  not  mentioned.  In  Acts  i.  his  name  is 
given  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Chosen  Apostles  (verse  13), 
to  whom  Christ  had  shown  Himself  alive  after  His 
passion,  and  of  whom  He  had  said,  "  Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  Me "  (verse  8) ;  which  renders  it 
probable  that  he  was  the  James  by  whom  St.  Paul 
states  (1  Cor.  xv.  7)  Christ  was  seen  after  His  resur 
rection.  What  must  strike  any  one  is  how  little  he 
says  about  himself  in  his  Epistle.  Probably  he  was 
of  a  reserved,  self-contained  disposition,  speaking 
little,  and  yet,  when  speaking,  going  directly  to  the 
point,  neither  using  circumlocution,  nor  measuring 
the  force  of  his  words.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  is, 
beyond  all  question,  a  man  of  this  temper.  He  ex 
hibits  everywhere  a  practical,  and  not  an  abstract 
turn  of  mind.  Though  discriminative,  he  is  terribly 
severe,  where  he  thinks  severity  required.  In  a  few 
short,  sharp,  decisive  sentences,  he  gives  us,  not 
reasoning,  but  the  results  of  reasoning,  and  cuts  short 
all  hollow  excuses  and  specious  pretexts.  He  will 
listen  to  no  quibbles  ;  he  will  tolerate  no  abuses  of  the 
sacred  name  of  religion  ;  he  scatters  with  a  word  all 
subterfuges.  Wrong,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it 
appears,  moves  his  righteous  indignation.  Most  cf 
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all,  that  sanctimoniousness  which  was  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  sharply  re 
bukes.  Though  a  Jew  himself,  and  strongly  inclined 
still  towards  keeping  to  the  Jewish  system  jointly  with 
the  Christian,  he  flatters  no  prejudices,  he  connives 
at  no  Pharisaic  or  sectarian  exclusiveness.  Those 
whom  he  addresses  must  bear  with  his  pungent 
reproofs,  or  be  offended  if  they  choose  :  he  is  not 
going  to  mince  matters  with  such  Christians  as  they, 
let  what  will  be  the  consequence  to  himself.  To 
the  fearlessness,  and  the  straightforwardness,  and 
the  outspoken  severity  with  which  he  rebukes  them, 
nothing  but  honesty  of  intention,  and  the  purest 
jealousy  for  truth  and  piety,  could  have  nerved  him. 
In  the  portraiture  which  he  has  given  us  of  them 
he  has,  by  contrast,  given  us  the  most  graphic  por 
traiture  of  himself.  In  all  this  there  is  evidence  that 
we  have  in  him  an  honest  witness  at  least,  who  will 
play  no  known  false  part. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CONTENTS    AND    CHARACTER   OF    THE    EPISTLE    OF 
JAMES. 

THIS  Epistle,  bearing  the  name  of  James,  was 
addressed  to  "  the  twelve  tribes  which  were  scattered 
abroad "  (verse  1).  "  My  Brethren,"  the  form  so 
often  used  in  this  Epistle,  betokens  that  it  was 
addressed  by  a  Jew  to  others  of  the  same  origin  and 
nation,  who  had  adopted  the  new  Faith.  That  there 
existed  such  a  class  of  people  at  the  period  referred 
to  is  just  as  certain  an  historic  fact,  as  that  there 
were  Jews  in  Spain  in  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  to  be  found  scattered  more  or  less  over 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  expression,  "  scattered  abroad,"  (eV  Trj  StaaTropa), 
has  evident  relation  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  mission.  We  read  in  Acts  viii.  1,  when 
there  was  a  great  persecution  against  the  Church 
which  was  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  (the  disciples) 
"  were  all  scattered  abroad  "  (the  very  word  in  the 
original  used  by  St.  James,)  "  throughout  the  regions 
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of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  Apostles."  These 
must  have  been  all  of  the  Judaoo-Christian  stamp, 
addressed  in  this  Epistle,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  coming  up  to  Jerusalem  from  time  to  time  to  the 
appointed  Feasts,  and  others  who  resided  there. 
That  they  were  -still  strongly  attached  to  their 
national  system  of  worship,  is  plain  from  internal 
evidences  in  the  Epistle.  Indeed  the  Epistle  itself  is 
semi-Judaic  in  its  principles,  arguments,  allusions, 
and  general  tone.  Monotheism  is  made  the  central 
point  of  Faith  in  chapter  ii.  19 :  in  the  prohi 
bition  of  swearing,  (chap.  v.  12,)  the  formuke  com 
mon  amongst  the  Jews  are  introduced :  and  at 
verse  14  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Jewish  practice  of 
anointing  with  oil  is  recommended.  The  very  name 
given  to  the  place  where  these  Christians  assembled 
(chap.  ii.  2)  is  a-vvaytayij  (synagogue).  Though  large 
numbers  of  the  Jews  became  converts  to  Christianity 
after  the  Resurrection,  under  the  preaching  of 
Peter,  yet  it  was  to  a  purely  Judaistic  form  of  Chris 
tianity.  They  would  not  altogether  abandon  their 
old  Religion  :  they  were  converts  to  Christ  without 
being  con  verts  from  Judaism.  For  this,  those  whom 
James  addressed  were  contentiously  contending,  in  a 
wrangling,  bigoted,  ceremonious,  narrow-minded 
spirit,  as  appears  from  the  reproof  which  he  givrs 
them  in  chapter  i.  9 — 27,  where  he  censures  them 
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for  their  excessive  zeal  for  Oprja-iceia  —  outward 
ceremonial  service,  in  the  place  of  Charity  and 
personal  purity ;  morality  itself  being,  as  he  plainly 
tells  them  in  verse  27,  the  service  and  ceremonial 
now  required  by  God.  Thus,  though  they  had 
become  Christians  in  profession,  in  moral  costume 
and  practice  they  were  still  Jews.  They  had  ac 
knowledged  the  claims  of  the  new  Faith,  but  it  was 
without  any  real  change  of  thought  and  feeling. 
In  their  noisy  behaviour,  even  in  the  8}Tiagogue,  we 
are  made  sensible  that  we  are  among  Jews :  we 
hear,  as  it  were,  their  jangling  contentions  ;  the 
twists  they  give  to  truth ;  their  sophistries  of 
argument,  and  casuistical  evasions  by  which  they 
would  justify  to  themselves  belief  in  one  system  with 
the  practice  of  another.  For  these  Jewish  converts, 
like  other  Jews,  were  skilled  in  those  perverse 
reasonings  which  can  twist  conscience  itself  into  the 
devil's  best  advocate.  "Who  can  fail  to  recognize 
them,  even  from  James's  reproofs? 

Prompt  to  speak,  but  slow  to  hear ;  more  ready 
to  dictate  than  to  obey  ;  these  Christians  (so  thinking 
themselves)  could  charge  even  sin  upon  God,  and 
defend  their  own  corrupt  conduct  by  a  pretended 
regard  for  moral  right.  True  to  their  national 
character,  they  had  an  unbounded  respect  for  all 
that  wore  the  glitter  of  gold,  and  a  corresponding 
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contempt  for  the  rags  of  poverty,  except  so  far  as 
they  could  make  gold  by  them.  How  graphic  is  the 
picture  James  gives  of  these  migratory  Jewish 
converts  (pedlars  still,  though  Christians,)  in  his 
fourth  chapter  ;  arriving  atone  town  in  the  morning, 
and  preparing  to  leave  for  another  at  night ;  strap 
ping  their  packages  at  dusk,  or  at  dawn,  having 
whispered  to  each  other  the  words,  "  to-day,  or  to 
morrow,  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there 
a  year,  and  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain  "  (chap.  iv.  13). 

And  these  are  but  some  of  their  prominent  charac 
teristics.  There  are  others  which  are  made  to  stand 
out  as  broadly  to  view  in  the  reproofs  of  this 
Epistle.  Among  these  are  the  unbridled  excesses  of 
their  tongues,  censured  in  the  third  chapter  ;  their 
slanderous  proneness  to  judge  and  condemn  others, 
condemned  in  the  fourth  chapter  ;  and  their  covetous 
tendency,  leading  to  fraud,  reprobated  in  the  fifth 
chapter.  In  all  these  traits,  do  we  not  see  the 
Jewish  character  portrayed  ?  And  how  fitting  it 
was  that  they  should  have  had  such  a  teacher  as 
James — one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  "  to  deal  with 
them.  He  scatters  them  as  with  the  tongue  of  fire, 
which  the  lightning  of  Heaven  flashes  forth. 

It  could  have  been  only  at  a  very  early  period, 
after  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
such  an  Epistle  as  this  could  have  been  written,  for 
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it  to  correspond  with  the  then  existing  state  of 
things  among  the  Jewish  converts.  The  conflict 
between  Jewish  preferences  and  Christian  principles, 
as  regarded  their  worship,  did  not,  we  know,  last 
very  long.  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  both  helped  to 
bring  it  to  an  issue.  Of  the  very  early  date  of  the 
Epistle  the  expression  "  we  are  a  kind  of  first  fruits 
of  His  creatures  "  (chap.  i.  18)  may  be  taken  as  an 
evidence.  I  have  fixed  it  somewhere  before  the 
martyrdom  of  James  in  A.D.  44.  From  internal 
evidences  alone,  its  early  date  might  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  because  it  has  evident  reference  to  that 
stage  of  Christianity  when  Jewish  Christians  per 
sisted  in  wearing  the  garb  of  Judaism,  all  the  while 
that  they  professed  to  have  put  on  Christ.  That  it 
describes  the  state  of  things  at  the  transition  period 
from  semi -Judaism  to  fully  adopted  Christian  ism  can 
alone  explain  its  arguments,  and  style  of  appeal. 

The  very  small  portion  of  dogmatic  theology  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  and  the  very  reference  which 
the  writer  makes  in  it  to  the  example  of  Abraham 
(chap,  ii.)  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  proved  to  be  genuine  by  works,  betrays  the 
Jewish  Christian  arguing  with  Jews.  The  references 
he  also  makes  to  the  example  of  Job  and  of  Elias  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  and  the  expression  Kvpios  Sa/3aa># 
(the  Lord  of  Sabaoth),  which  nowhere  else  is  used 
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in  the  New  Testament,  are  evidences  of  the  same 
thing.  Still  the  writer  is  much  more  of  a  Christian 
than  his  readers.  The  whole  Epistle,  indeed,  is 
marked  with  such  inimitable  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  by  its  own  internal  elements,  that 
it  can  require  no  other  evidence  to  sustain  its  claims 
to  be  a  genuine  Apostolic  document,  only  of  such  a 
special  kind  as  accords  with  the  circumstances, — that 
is,  with  the  manners,  tempers,  usages,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  parties  addressed. 

One  of  the  evidences  that  Judea  was  the  locality 
from  which  the  Epistle  issued,  may  be  seen  in  the 
physical  illustrations  which  the  writer  introduces  to 
enforce  his  admonitions.  It  seems  clear  from 
chapters  i.  6,  and  iii.  4,  that  he  wrote  not  far  from 
the  sea :  figs,  oil,  and  wine,  the  products  of  the 
country,  are  referred  to  in  chapter  iii.  11,  12 :  the 
land  was  subject  to  a  hot  wind,  well  known  in 
Palestine  by  the  name  tcavcrayv,  and  to  drought, 
which  caused  the  crops  often  to  fail  for  want  of  rain 
(verses  17,  18).  He  also  speaks  of  the  early  and 
latter  rain,  which  he  names  7r/3ou/Ao<?  and  o^t/*o<? 
(chap.  v.  7),  the  names  by  which  they  were  known 
in  Palestine. 

The  individuality  of  the  writer  is  as  strongly 
marked  by  his  style  as  was  that  of  St.  Peter,  though 
we  have  not  the  same  materials  for  identifying  him 
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There  is  the  same  absence  of  logical  connexion  as  in 
St.  Peter,  but  much  greater  sententiousness.  Direct 
ness  and  point  are  its  chief  marks.  Some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  style  are  seen  in  the  use  of  ^apdv 
with  xat'peiv,  the  noun  with  the  verb  ;  in  synonymous 
terms  following  close  one  upon  another  ;  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  negative  corroboration  after  positive 
statements,  such  as  "  perfect  and  entire,  ic anting 
notldng"  (chap.  i.  4). 

Taking  all  of  the  foregoing  characteristics  to 
gether,  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the  genuine 
ness  of  this  Epistle.  Its  historic  reality  stands 
out  beyond  question,  by  whomsoever  it  was  written. 
The  absence  in  it  of  so  much  that  would  be 
peculiarly  Christian,  in  there  being  so  few  re 
ferences  in  it  to  the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  no  concoction  of  a  fabricator,  working 
with  existing  materials.  For  a  fabricator  would 
most  assuredly  have  made  large  use  of  the  known, 
the  miraculous,  and  the  imposing ;  whereas  the 
writer  was  evidently  moved  only  by  his  own  deep 
moral  intensity  of  feeling,  his  inborn  jealousy  for  the 
credit  of  truth  and  virtue,  in  the  whole  composition. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    BEARING  OF  THIS    EPISTLE    UPON    THE    EVIDENCE. 

WE  have  ascertained,  then,  thus  much — that  this 
Epistle,  whether  written  by  the  one  James  or  the 
other,  is  a  genuine  product  of  the  primitive  age,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  its  author  was  James,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  an  original  Apostle,  and  one  of 
the  three  so  often  named  together  in  the  Gospel  his 
tory  as  "  Peter,  James  and  John."  But  this  identi 
fication  of  him,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  not  abso 
lutely  necessary  to  our  argument.  The  Epistle  that 
bears  his  name  exists,  and  has  from  the  earliest 
age  existed,  as  a  canonical  Epistle  received  by  the 
Church.  Its  presence  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version 
is  a  proof  of  this.  It  bears  all  the  marks  of  having 
been  written  by  a  thoroughly  honest -minded  man, 
bent  upon  discharging  a  painful  duty,  and  above  all 
fear  of  aroused  offence.  The  state  of  things  it  re 
veals  among  the  Jewish  Christians  is  not  one  that 
brings  credit  to  the  Church,  and  it  could  not  have 
been  written  with  the  view  of  bringing  credit  to  the 
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Church.  It  is  most  certainly  such  an  Epistle  as  no 
impostor  would  ever  have  thought  of  addressing  to 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  influence  over 
them.  It  betrays  within  it  no  one  sign  of  a  forged 
document.  It  has  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
realism  of  actual  history.  Its  thorough  Jewish  stamp 
is  beyond  all  denial :  equally  beyond  denial  is  its 
Christian  object.  Here,  then,  we  have  solid  ground 
to  go  upon. 

But  now,  further,  what  is  one  of  the  main  points 
of  belief  among  these  Jewish  Christians,  which  the 
writer  assumes  ?  Though  ethical  rather  than  theo 
logical  in  its  object,  yet  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
Apostolic  Epistles,  there  is  one  Central  Character, 
around  which  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  reverently 
revolve,  and  to  which  he  seeks  to  draw  the  adoring 
reverence  of  his  readers.  That  Central  Character  he 
indicates,  with  his  accustomed  brevity,  when  he 
speaks  of  some  as  holding  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  respect  to  persons  ;"  and  desig 
nates  Him  as  "  the  Lord  of  Glory"  (chap.  ii.  1). 
With  still  greater  reticence,  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  same  chapter,  he  says  of  some,  "  Do  they  not 
blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are 
called?" 

In  connexion  with  this  fact,  stands  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  writer  never  once,  throughout  his 
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Epistle,  makes  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  resur 
rection  of  Christ,  though  that  is  the  fundamental 
fact  on  which  the  Christian  Church  rests.  Could  it 
be  that  he  did  not  know  of  it  ?  That  is  impossible ; 
for  without  this  fact,  assumed,  both  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  of  his  readers,  he  could  obviously  have  no 
ground  for  speaking  of  the  man  Jesus  in  this  man 
ner.  The  two  expressions  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "  the  Lord  of  Glory,"  taken  together,  implyb  oth 
His  resurrection  and  His  ascension. 

To  explain  to  ourselves  the  reason  why  he  omitted 
the  mention  of  either  of  these  facts,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  was  addressing  Jewish  Christians — 
persons  who  must  have  visited  Jerusalem,  and  some 
of  whom  must  have  been  at  one  time  resident  there  ; 
and  as  such,  must  have  known  of  the  received  facts 
of  the  Resurrection.  Not  being  Gentile  Christians, 
they  needed  not  to  have  this  fact  formally  stated  to 
them,  as  St.  Paul  states  it  in  his  Epistles.  The  very 
silence,  then,  of  James  upon  this  point  is  an  evidence 
in  favour  of  his  own  simplicity  of  purpose.  He  does 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  recognize  what  he  knew  was 
already  recognized.  He  had  begun  his  Epistle  with 
designating  himself  as  a  "  servant  of  God,  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :"  and  he  once  afterwards,  in  u 
purely  incidental  manner  (for  so  it  is),  speaks  of 
him  as  "  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  and  " the  Lord  <>/ 
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glory  :"  and  that  little  is  all  he  says  respecting  Him. 
But  that  little  is  very  significant,  implying  much 
more  than  it  expresses. 

The  point,  then,  that  we  arrive  at  is  this  : — It  is 
plain  from  this  notice,  slight  as  it  is,  that  the  James 
of  this  Epistle  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  how  could  he,  as  a  Jew,  have  believed  in  Him,  if 
He  had  never  risen  from  the  dead  ?  I  have  estab 
lished,  from  the  underlying  evidence  in  his  Epistle, 
that  this  James  is  a  credible  witness,  because  a 
thoroughly  honest-minded,  truthful  man  ;  and  this  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    ST.    JOHN   OF   THE    GOSPELS. 

NEXT  to  Peter  there  is  no  more  marked  character 
among  the  twelve  Apostles  than  the  one  who  passes 
under  the  name  of  St.  John.  Did  such  a  man  ever 
exist  ?  Have  we  any  means  of  identifying  him  ? 
The  only  way  of  doing  so  is  to  examine  his  character 
and  mental  type,  as  manifested  in  the  Gospels,  and  to 
compare  it  with  what  he  has  written  in  his  Epistles 
for  the  purpose  of  Christian  instruction,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  what  he  regarded  as  truth. 

John  was,  we  learn  from  the  Gospels,  the  brother 
of  James,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  By  birth 
he  was  a  Galilean,  and  by  occupation  a  Fisherman. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  respectable  family,  for 
we  read  of  hired  servants  in  the  ship  with  Zebedee  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee  (Mark  i.  20).  Of  his  mother, 
Salome,  we*  are  told  that  she  was  one  of  those  women 
who  came  with  Jesus  from  Galileo,  and  ministered  to 
Him  of  their  substance  (Luke  viii.  3,  xxiii.  55,  com 
pared  with  Mark  xvi.  1) ;  and  also  that  she  was  one 
o  2 
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of  those  who  brought  sweet  spices  and  ointments  to 
anoint  Him;  while  of  John  himself  we  are  told  (John 
xix.  27)  that  he  took  the  mother  of  Jesus  "  to  his  own 
home  ;"  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  a  fixed  place 
of  residence.  From  all  of  these  facts  it  would  appeal- 
that  he  belonged  to  the  middle  class  of  society,  and 
was  not  a  man  of  the  lowest  order.  These  facts  may, 
in  part,  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  conduct. 

From  what  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelic 
history  his  character  appears  to  have  been  quite 
unique.  There  was  one  element  in  it  which  pre 
dominated  over  all  the  others,  and  stamped  him  with 
a  feature  which  was  distinctively  his  own.  That  one 
element  was  love,  or  a  very  gentle,  loving  disposition. 
This  it  is  that  may  have  made  him  Christ's  special 
favourite,  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  (John 
xx.  2).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  peculiar 
amiability,  or  perhaps,  as  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
disposition,  he  could,  it  seems,  be  violent  in  his  zeal 
for  the  credit  of  the  object  beloved,  when  there  was 
a  felt  strong  occasion  ;  for  he,  we  are  told,  joined 
with  his  brother  James  in  proposing  to  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  upon  those  Samaritans  who  did  not 
receive  his  Master  (Luke  ix.  54).  Much  as  he  was 
like  James  in  this  respect,  he  appears,  from  his  own 
writings,  to  have  been  as  unlike  him  us  possible  in 
other  respects :  no  uncommon  difference  between  two 
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brothers.  John,  judging  of  him  both  by  his  own 
Gospel,  and  by  his  Epistles,  was  of  a  reflective  turn, 
more  disposed  to  look  at  the  inward,  than  at  the  out 
ward  ;  to  value  thought,  than  to  spend  himself  in 
action.  This,  and  this  alone,  can  account  for  the 
very  style  and  subject-matter  of  his  Gospel.  He 
seems  to  have  seized,  and  to  have  treasured  up  in  his 
mind,  specially,  the  discourses  of  his  Master  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  His  disciples,  and  to  have  counted  as 
jewels  not  to  be  lost  His  more  recondite  reflections. 
We  shall  have  to  notice,  in  order  to  identify  him, 
when  we  come  to  that,  whether  the  same  mental  cha 
racter  exhibits  itself  in  his  Epistles. 

Some  other  proofs  of  his  natural  disposition  appear 
in  the  part  he  took  in  relation  to  Him  whose  disciple 
he  had  become.  Not  only  is  it  stated  that  he  was 
"  the  disciple,  whom  Jesus  loved,"  but  his  acts,  so 
far  as  we  know  them,  were  acts  of  love.  His  strong 
affection  drew  him  on  to  follow  his  Master  into  the 
judgment-hall,  and  to  watch  with  trembling  anxiety 
the  issue ;  and  to  him  the  crucified  One  commended 
His  mother,  when  He  ivas  dying  upon  the  cross ; 
(doubtless  because  of  what  He  knew  of  his  loving 
nature ;)  and  he  proved  himself  fitted  for  the  tender 
trust,  by  taking  her  henceforward  to  his  own  home. 
All  the  special  manifestations  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  his  Master  towards  others,  he  has  noticed,  and  put 
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upon  record  in  his  Gospel ;  such  as  His  attendance  at 
the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  ;  His  love  for  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  Lazarus  their  brother  ;  His  raising  of 
Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  His  most  intimate  conversa 
tions  with  His  own  disciples,  and  His  personal  recog 
nition  of  John  (John  xxi.)  after  His  own  resurrection. 
The  similarity  of  the  style  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
that  of  his  first  Epistle,  is  so  marked,  and  noticeable, 
that  few  who  have  believed  the  one  to  be  genuine, 
have  ever  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  other. 
The  only  difference  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the 
different  nature  of  the  two  compositions,  the  one 
being  chiefly  narrative,  and  the  other  reflective.  But 
this  very  dissimilarity  in  similitude  is  an  evidence 
that  both  must  have  proceeded  from  the  same  author. 
In  both  he  speaks  with  the  particularity  of  an  eye 
witness  of  Christ's  acts,  and  in  terms,  at  places,  very 
similar  as  to  his  subject.  Upon  this  circumstance  he 
lays  much  stress,  for  no  fewer  than  seven  times  does 
he  declare,  or  imply  in  his  Gospel,  that  he  had  witnessed 
the  different  things  which  he  had  recorded  :  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  unquestionable  proofs  in  the  forms 
of  expression  used  in  the  narrative.  His  knowledge 
of  Christ's  history  appears  also  to  have  been  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  other  Evangelists ;  for  he 
relates  particulars  of  His  history  at  Jerusalem,  and  in 
Galilee,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  official  records  of 
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the  others  ;  which  shows  that  his  acquaintance  with 
Jesus  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  than  theirs  ; 
and  this  exactly  accords  with  the  account  that  is 
given  (John  i.  41)  of  his  earlier  call.  AVith  the 
closing  scenes  also  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
he  had  the  fullest  personal  knowledge ;  for  he  was 
present  at  places  where  the  other  Apostles,  except 
Peter,  were  absent;  as,  to  wit,  in  the  judgment-hall, 
at  the  cross,  and  with  Peter  only  at  the  forsaken 
tomb.  In  his  particularity  with  respect  to  these 
events,  he  probably  had  in  view,  in  his  Gospel,  some 
who  doubted  of  the  facts.  At  the  least,  the  evidence 
of  one  so  well  informed  must  be  admitted  by  every 
candid  mind  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

If  we  examine  the  constituent  elements  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  his  one  object  in  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
manifestation  of  Christ's  glory  as  "  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh."  For  the  very  first  thing  he  dwells  upon 
is  His  eternal  pre-existence,  and  His  being  made  flesh, 
and  tabernacling  among  men.  He  is  the  only  Evan 
gelist  who  records  much  of  what  Christ  said  respect 
ing  His  own  Divine  origin.  His  Gospel  presupposes 
readers  already  Christians,  who  only  needed  to  be 
guarded  against  some  particular  errors  respecting 
Christ's  person;  apparently,  respecting  His  incarna 
tion  as  an  actual  fact,  and  not  in  appearance  only,  :;- 
was  held  by  the  Docetoc.  At  all  events,  there  is  an 
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evident  reference  in  it  to  the  two-fold  form  of  error, 
by  which  His  Divinity  is  questioned  on  the  one  hand, 
and  His  true  Humanity  denied  on  the  other.  Hence 
his  Gospel  is  most  adapted  to  educated  and  philo 
sophic  minds  in  the  Christian  community.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  ex 
presses  truth  in  recording  Christ's  discourses,  that  the 
character  and  diction  of  those  discourses  exercised 
such  influence  over  him,  as  entirely  to  penetrate 
and  assimilate  the  habits  of  John's  thoughts  to  Christ's 
own  ;  as  would  be  the  case  by  the  mere  force  of 
sympathy  between  two  whose  love  the  one  for  the 
other  was  so  deep  and  so  strong.  The  individuality 
of  his  style  is  so  marked  that  it  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  production  of  a  well-tutored  original  mind. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  greater  purity  in 
the  Greek  of  St.  John  than  in  the  Greek  of  the  other 
Evangelists  ;  yet  the  cast  of  thought,  and  of  expres 
sion,  is  unmistakably  Hebraistic.  A  remarkable  con 
trast  in  this  prevails  to  the  parts  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  written  by  Hellenistic  Christians.  All  this,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  evidence  to  the  historic  truth  of 
our  belief  regarding  them  and  their  authors. 

The  thing  which,  perhaps,  confirms  the  genuine 
ness  of  his  Gospel  beyond  any  ether  underlying  evi 
dence,  is  the  fact  that  his  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  are  mostly  according  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
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not  according  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy ; 
because  this  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  him 
as  not  a  Hellenist,  but  a  Jew  of  Palestine,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
original.  But  the  difference  between  the  views  given 
of  the  person  and  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  this 
Gospel,  as  compared  with  the  others,  alone,  and  of 
itself,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  forger,  who  would  rather  have  enlarged 
and  decorated  the  accounts  already  existing  in  those 
Gospels,  than  have  concocted  one  so  almost  entirely 
different.  St.  John  never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  lead 
others  to  think  whether  or  not  he  is  the  very  person 
whom  he  represents  himself  to  have  been,  such  as 
the  mention  of  his  brother  James,  but  he  keeps 
simply  to  his  one  great  object — a  truthful  record  of 
his  Master's  sayings  and  doings.  What  more  could 
any  one  expect,  or  wish  to  find,  in  one  who  speaks  of 
himself  repeatedly  as  an  "  eye-witness,"  who  wrote 
what  he  wrote,  that  men  "  might  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  they 
might  have  life  through  His  name  "  (John  xx.  31). 
The  conclusion,  then,  that  I  arrive  at  from  this 
brief  examination  of  St.  John's  personal  history,  and 
of  his  Gospel,  is,  that  there  is  internal,  apart  from  all 
external,  evidence,  sufficient  to  establish  its  genuine 
ness,  as  well,  as  the  honest  intent  of  the  writer. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    ST.    JOHN    OF    THE    EPISTLES. 

LET  us  now  see  how  far  the  St.  John  of  the  Epistles 
corresponds  to  the  St.  John  of  the  Gospel. 

"We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  of  thought  and  style  between  his  first 
Epistle  and  his  Gospel ;  and  yet  neither  the  Gospel 
nor  the  Epistle  can  be  said  to  be  imitations :  both 
are  so  far  different,  as  to  be  evidently  originals,  the 
product  of  one  and  the  same  mind.  Both  begin 
very  much  in  the  same  manner,  without  the  direct 
mention  of  name  or  place.  But,  though  there  is 
little  that  is  individual  or  personal  in  the  first  Epistle, 
this,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  the  necessary  distinc 
tion  of  a  Catholic  Epistle  from  one  addressed  to  a 
local  church  ;  and  is  also  a  distinction  between  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John.  It  could  have  been  written  by 
no  imitator.  An  imitator  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Epistle 
would  have  been  careful  to  keep  to  a  close  similarity, 
and  would  have  omitted  no  notice  of  the  personal  and 
local  circumstances  of  the  Apostle  ;  probably  would 
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have  worked  out  to  an  absurd  excess  the  peculiarities 
both  of  his  thought  and  style.  To  attempt  in  any 
case  to  pass  off  one  man's  writing  for  that  of  another, 
is  an  attempt  which  can  only  bring  detection  in 
the  end.  It  has  done  so  with  all  those  writings, 
professedly  Apostolic,  which  have  been  pronounced 
spurious. 

The  wide  difference,  both  in  style  and  thought, 
between  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  the  writings  even  of 
such  men  as  Ignatius,  Clement,  and  Polycarp,  is  an 
evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  in  their 
day  by  a  forger,  without  its  being  a  palpable  ana 
chronism.  The  spirit  which  breathes  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  form  which  the  thought  takes,  separates  the  one 
by  a  wide  gap  from  the  other,  though  they  come  so 
near  in  time. 

St.  John  has  an  individuality  of  his  own,  as  both 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  also  St.  James  have.  His 
style  differs  from  the  Grecian  and  dialectic  style  of 
St.  Paul  by  abounding  in  parallels,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  differs  from  St.  Peter's 
style  by  being  less  energetic,  direct,  and  practical. 
From  St.  James'  it  differs  in  not  being  so  idiomatic 
and  pungent.  The  peculiarity  of  St.  John's  mode 
of  thought  is,  that  it  is  aphoristic ;  which  is  the  sign 
and  mark  of  a  contemplative  spirit.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  tautology  in  his  expressions,  by  his 
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repeating-  the  same  thought  again  and  again  ;  but 
upon  close  consideration,  this  is  found  to  be  only  the 
same  thought  under  a  new  relation.  The  sense 
underlies  the  form.  There  is  a  logical  connexion,  but 
it  is  latent,  not  on  the  surface.  His  logic  moves  in 
circles,  rather  than  in  straight  lines.  The  thought 
is  turned  round  and  round,  like  a  cut  diamond,  to 
present  different  phases.  All  this  indicates  the  child 
like  simplicity  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  agrees  very 
much  with  the  style  of  his  Gospel.  Christian  truth 
by  him  is  not  argued  out ;  but,  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  "  being  essentially  moral,  and  living,  it  is 
made  to  live,  and  move,  and  feel,  and  act."  '  He 
speaks  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head. 
Dwelling  in  the  love  which  he  so  strongly  incul 
cates,  an  unruffled,  an  heavenly  repose  breathes  in 
all  he  writes. 

Whether  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  weak 
ness  of  natural  character,  or  to  old  age,  it  does  not 
concern  us  here  to  inquire.  That  there  was  no  want 
of  strength  of  assertion  in  St.  John,  where  he  felt  it 
to  be  necessary,  we  see  from  this  one  injunction  in 
his  second  Epistle :  "  If  there  come  any  unto  y*u, 
and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed  "  (verse  10) ; 
and  also  from  his  strong  expression,  in  his  third 
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Epistle,  respecting  Diotrephes,  "  Wherefore,  if  I  come, 

I  will  remember  his  deeds  which   he  docth,  prating 
against  us  with   malicious  words  "  (verse  10).     In 
these  expressions  of  his  feelings,  we  see  evidence  that 
one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder  "  is  here  before  us ; 
while  underneath  this  terror  of  temper  there  lay  the 
gentle  disposition  of  the  disciple  of  love. 

A  reference  to  his  Gospel  in  his  first  Epistle  plainly 
appears  in  chapter  i.  1 — 4.  How  similar  here  are  the 
words  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,"  with 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Also  the  words 
"  For  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it " 
(verse  2),  with  the  words,  "In  Him  was  life"  .  .  . 
"  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us" 
("and  we  beheld  His  glory,"  &c.)  (chap,  i.,  verses  4, 
14).  Again,  the  words  "  That  your  joy  may  be  full  " 
(verse  4)  compared  with  Christ's  own  twice-repeated 
words,  identical  with  these,  in  the  Gospel  (John  xv. 

II  and  John  xvi.  24).     In  this  last  place  the  words 
in  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  precisely  the  same, 
ti>a  t]  XaP^  n^v  TI  TreTT\i]pwiJievr). 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  an  evidence  of  realit}',  that 
St.  John's  Epistle,  again  and  again,  implies  an  in 
timate  relation  between  himself  and  his  readers ;  such 
as  his  frequent  use  of  the  words  rexvia  and  TraiSia 
''little  f/ii/ilrcn,"  and  his  distinguishing  them  l>y 
their  diti'rrent  ages  ;  while  it  assumes,  in  many 
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places,  their  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  Gos 
pel  history.  The  false  teachers,  whose  doctrines  he 
is  aiming-  to  counteract,  have  such  graphic  side-views 
given  of  them,  as  tell  us  that  both  writer  and  readers 
knew  more  about  them  than  is  expressed.  They  are 
warned  against  their  practice,  after  St.  John's  affec 
tionate  manner,  in  the  last  words,  "  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  idols." 

Though  we  have  not  the  same  full  means  of  iden 
tifying  St.  John,  as  we  had  of  identifying  St.  Peter, 
by  comparing  him  with  himself,  yet  the  personal 
characteristics  we  have  pointed  out,  and  the  marked 
similarity  in  style  of  thought  and  expression  in  his 
Epistle  and  Gospel,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  is  the 
same  man  ;  and  this  alone  stamps  a  reality  on  the 
Gospel  history  which  gives  it  a  claim  upon  every 
doubter's  calm  and  unprejudiced  consideration. 

My  object  in  thus  seeking  to  identify  the  three 
chief  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  has  been  to 
prove  that  in  them  we  have  real  men,  who  honestly 
believed  all  that  they  have  borne  witness  to  in  their 
writings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    RELATION    OF    ST.    JOHN    TO   THE     FACTS     OF     THE 
GOSPEL  HISTORY. 

FROM  internal  evidence,  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in 
his  Epistles,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  relation  in 
which  St.  John  stood  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  his 
tory  was  that  of  a  Witness.  Tie  frequently  speaks 
of  himself  under  this  or  some  equivalent  designation. 
For  example,  in  John  xix.  35,  he  says,  speaking  of 
himself,  "  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his 
record  is  true :  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true, 
that  ye  might  believe."  And  in  his  third  Epistle 
(verse  12),  we  find  almost  the  same  identical  words 
used,  "  Yea,  and  we  also  bear  record,  and  ye  know 
that  our  record  is  true."  In  another  place  of  his 
Gospel  he  states  expressly  that  the  things  which  he 
had  written  respecting  Jesus,  he  had  written  for  this 
purpose,  "  That  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  His  name"  (John  xx.  31)  ;  and  again,  in  his 
Epistle,  he  repeats,  "  And  \vt>  have  seen,  and  do  testify 
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that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world"  (1  John  iv.  14).  And  finally,  he  closes 
his  Gospel  with  these  assuring  words,  "  This  is  the 
disciple  which  testifieth  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true" 
(John  xxi.  24).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these 
places,  though  in  the  translation  the  different  words 
"record,"  "testify/5  "testifieth,"  ''testimony,"  are 
used,  they  are  all  forms  of  the  same  root  (/uapru?) , 
"  Witness" 

The  reason  he  spoke  in  this  strain,  it  is  pretty 
clear,  was,  that  both  his  Gospel  and  his  Epistles  were 
written  to  support  the  faith  of  those  whom  he  ad 
dressed  against  some  whom  he  termed  "  seducers  ;" 
persons  who  had  already  risen  up  to  question,  or  to 
explain  away,  such  facts  as  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Resurrection.  Of  that  there  is  abundant  internal 
evidence  in  both.  As  one  who  had  been  the  first  to 
witness,  and  to  give  credit  to,  the  fact  of  the  Resur 
rection,  (for  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  empty 
sepulchre  "  to  see  and  believe,")  he  could  not  but 
bear  his  testimony,  and  reassert  the  fact  in  the  most 
positive  form,  when  it  came,  in  after-days,  to  be 
questioned. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Apostle's  own  wish 
was  to  be  viewed  simply  as  a  icitness  to  facts.  The 
only  question  any  one  can  raise  now  is,  Is  he  a 
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credible  witness  ?  Was  he  a  man  who  could  be  relied 
upon  to  judge  correctly  as  to  a  fact,  and  honestly  to 
speak  the  truth  ?  Are  there  any  signs  or  evidences 
in  him  of  weak  credulity,  or  of  corrupt  motives  ¥ 
That  there  was  great  simplicity  of  character  cannot 
be  denied.  But  would  not  this  qualify,  rather  than 
disqualify  him,  to  give  true  evidence  ?  What  an 
advantage  it  would  be  in  any  case  of  judicial  inquiry 
to  have  the  witness  of  such  a  man  !  Corrupt  motives 
he  could  have  had  none,  for  he  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  bearing  false  witness,  but  a  martyr's  death.  He 
actually  underwent,  if  history  is  true,  a  long  banish 
ment  to  a  desolate  island  ;  though  he  did  not,  as  the 
other  Apostles  did,  suffer  the  Martyr's  fate.  From 
all  that  we  can  ascertain  about  him,  either  from  his 
own  writings,  or  from  traditional  reports,  he  was 
a  singularly  pure,  gentle,  and  loving  man.  This  is 
one  of  the  three  men  whom  we  claim  as  a  Witness  to 
the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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I  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  more  special 
forms  of  evidence  in  relation,  not  to  these  three 
writers  only,  but  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  at  large.  And  in  regard  to  these  I  may  fitly 
quote  the  remarks  made  by  Bushnell  in  his  most 
valuable  work  entitled  Nature  and  the  Supernatural. 
"  There  is  no  kind  of  evidence  that  is  so  convincing, 
or  is  received  with  so  great  satisfaction,  as  that  which, 
after  long  and  doubtful  search,  is  suddenly  discovered 
to  have  all  the  while  been  on  hand,  incorporated, 
though  unobserved,  in  the  very  subject-matter  of 
inquiry  "  (p.  256) . 
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Part  H. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    EVIDENCE    IN    APPELLATION. 

AMONG  the  underlying  evidences  of  truth  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  one  is  the  marked 
change  which  took  place  in  the  terms  by  which 
;ill  the  Apostles  spake  of  Him,  whose  disciples  they 
had  been, 'after  it  is  stated  that  they  had  witnessed 
His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven.  Before 
that  time  the  common  term  for  Him  had  been  simply 
"Jeans,"  or  "Rabbi,"  Master,  or  eTncrraTT;?  (Teacher); 
now  and  then,  indeed,  a  glimpse  of  His  higher  cha 
racter  appears  to  have  dawned  upon  them,  and 
especially  upon  St.  Peter  (Matt,  xvi.) ;  but  this  soon 
became  overshadowed  with  some  drgrrr  of  doubt; 
and  in  the  interval  between  His  crucifixion  and  II is 
H  2 
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resurrection,  it  seems  to  have  settler!  down  into  all 
but  the  total  darkness  of  despair.  When  he  had 
spoken  to  them  during  His  life  of  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead  (Mark  ix.  9, 10),  they  did  not  understand 
"  what  the  rising  again  from  the  dead  should  mean.'* 
Again,  it  is  distinctly  stated  (John  xx.  10),  that,  even 
after  His  death,  "  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that 
He  must  rise  again  from  the  dead.""  They  conse 
quently  put  themselves,  as  we  find,  in  no  way  of 
preparation  for  this,  as  an  expected  event. 

It  is  plain,  then,  from  these  facts,  that,  so  far  from 
His  alleged  resurrection  being  the  result  of  concert, 
among  them,  it  was  to  them  a  startling  surprise. 
The  disciples  had  given  up  all  hope,  after  they  had 
seen  Him  crucified  in  apparent  weakness,  of  ever 
seeing  Him  again.  They  had  to  be  convinced  as  much 
as  others,  and  convinced  they  were  by  His  resurrection, 
when  they  saw  again  in  the  body  Him  whom  they 
had  so  well  known  :  still  more  were  they  convinced 
after  they  had  witnessed  (so  it  is  stated)  His  ascension 
upon  a  cloud  up  into  the  skies. 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  here 
is,  not  to  these  recorded  events  as  facts,  but  to  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  terms  by  which  the 
Apostles  spoke  of  Him  from  this  time  forth  :  and  I 
ask,  "  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
truth  of  the  asserted  facts?  This  accounts  for  it  at 
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once,  and  in  the  most  natural  manner  ;  but  for  it, 
nothing  else  whatever  can  account ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  a  deeply  concerted,  and  most  deliberate 
fraud — a  fraud  concocted,  if  it  was  concocted  at  all, 
(which  is  much  more  incredible),  with  nothing  before 
them  in  the  way  of  reward,  after  the  treatment  their 
Master  had  received,  but  certain  infamy,  and  per 
petual  persecution,  if  not  even  the  martyr's  death. 

Let  us  see  if  the  circumstances  do  not  themselves 
sufficiently  and  most  fittingly  account  for  the  change 
— (a  change  apparently  ovcrlookod  by  writers  upon 
the  Evidences)  in  the  terms  by  which  the  Apostles 
henceforth  designated  Him  who  had,  up  to  this  time, 
usually  been  spoken  of  only  by  His  personal  name  of 
"  Jesus,"  or  relatively  as  "  Muster." 

The  change  to  which  I  have  referred  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  chapter,  which  took  place  in  the  forms 
of  appellation  used  by  the  Apostles  to  designate  the 
man  "  Jesus"  after  His  resurrection  and  ascension 
lies  in  this — that  henceforth  they  almost  invariably 
speak  of  Him  by  terms  which  imply  his  Divine 
dignity,  as  being,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Son  of  God. 

In  a  Pamphlet  published  by  me  about  a  year  ago, 
I  have  drawn  attention  to  this  change,  so  generally 
overlooked  even  by  professed  Christians.  I  have 
therein  shown  that  i'or  ticaity-dro  times  in  which 
He  is  spoken  of  by  the  Apostles  by  the  name 
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"Jesus"  alone,  after  His  ascension,  there  are  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-fire,  times  in  which  lie  is  spoken  of 
by  a  higher  designation  ;  such  as  "  Christ ;"  "  Christ 
Jesus;"  (<  Jesus  Christ;"  "  the  Lord;"  "  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord;"  "the  Lord  Jesus:"  "  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;"  "the  Son  of  God;"  "the  Lord  of 
glory,"  &c.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this,  out 
of  the  few  exceptions,  are  where  they  are  addressing 
Jews,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  or  half-doubt 
ing,  unsettled  Jewish  Christians,  as  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  their  appeals  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Acts,  they  speak  of 
Him,  as  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels,  by  the  name 
"  Jesus ;"  that  being  tho  name  by  which  lie  was 
known  among  them,  and  the  only  name  in  which  He 
was  acknowledged  by  them  ;  the  aim  of  the  speakers 
there  being  to  convince  them  that  this  Jesus  teas 
CHKIST.  But  these  very  exceptions,  it  will  be  ob 
served,  are  a  proof  of  truth  in  the  records,  because 
they  are  just  such  as  the  circumstances  gave  occasion 
for.  Of  these  twenty-two  exceptions,  six  occur  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone,  where  the  writer,  who 
ever  he  was,  had  to  convince  semi-Christian,  semi- 
Jewish  converts,  that  He  who  had  been  known  among 
them  by  the  name  "Jesus,"  was  really  the  Mcssiuli 
whom  they  expected,  in  whom  all  the  appointments  of 
their  Law  found  their  typified  fulfilment ;  and  hence, 
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when  he  comes  to  the  summing  up  of  his  argument  in 
the  last  chapter,  he  designates  Him  three  times  over 
by  a  divine  title,  as  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever  "  (verse  8), — a  thing  which  could 
not  have  been  affirmed  of  Him  simply  as  the  man 
"Jettus:")  "our  Lord  Jesm"  (verse  20) ;  and  "Jcsu* 
Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever"  (verse  21). 
What  could  be  more  conclusive  than  this  remarkable 
change  of  language,  of  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  their  views  respecting  Him  ?  And  what  can 
account  for  this  change,  but  the  recorded  facts  of 
Christ's  history,  of  which  they  had  been  the  wit 
nesses  ?  It  is  perfectly  natural,  supposing  the  facts 
to  be  true,  and  utterly  unaccountable  without  these 
facts. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  may  further  observe,  that  this 
changed  mode  of  speaking  of  Jesus,  after  His  resur 
rection  (so  stated),  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles,  was 
evidently  not  the  result  of  any  concert  or  agreement 
between  them,  for  this  reason,  that  they  all  differ, 
more  or  less,  from  one  another,  and  even  from  them 
selves  in  the  forms  of  appellation  used  on  different 
occasions:  which  shows  that  there  was  no  arrange 
ment  come  to  among  them,  that  they  should  speak  of 
Him  in  any  set  forms  or  terms  henceforth.  Each 
one  evidently  designates  Him  as  his  own  feelings 
prompted,  or  as  the  particular  occasion  required,  and 
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not  with  any  thought  of  the  forms  in  which  others 
of  their  own  order  might  have  designated  Him. 
There  is,  however,  one  uniformity  (and  this  also  is 
remarkable),  observed  by  them,  which  is,  that  when 
ever  they  have  to  speak  of  His  pre-existent  state, 
before  He  appeared  on  earth  as  man,  they  always 
used  the  word  Christ  alone  :  they  never  speak  of 
Him  then  as  "Jesus;"  as,  for  example,  they  tell  us 
of  Moses,  that  "  he  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ;"  again, 
"  they  "  (the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness)  "  drank  of 
that  spiritual  Rock  which  followed  them,  and  that 
Rock  was  Christ:"  again,  "neither  let  us  tempt 
Christ,  as  some  of  them  also  tempted ;"  and  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  are  told  that  "  Christ, 
as  a  Son  over  His  own  house,  had  more  glory  than 
Moses  ;"  again,  "  that  Christ  glorified  not  Himself:" 
(this  language  implies  His  pre-existence  as  a  Son)  ; 
"  to  be  a  High  Priest,"  "  but  He  that  said  unto  Him, 
Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee." 
Jesus  Himself  also  speaks  of  the  expected  Messiah  by 
the  word  "  Christ"  when  He  puts  the  question  to  the 
Pharisees,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ?"  though  this 
refers  to  what  David  spake  ages  before.  Even  in  the 
record  of  His  birth  as  a  man,  His  pre-existent  state 
is  recognized  under  the  term  "  Christy'  as  in  Herod's 
inquiry  of  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  "  where 
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Christ  should  be  born."  And,  as  in  the  woman  of 
Samaria's  words,  "I  know  that  Messias  conieth, 
which  is  called  Christ."  The  Jews  also  spake  in  the 
same  manner  when  they  said,  "When  Christ  cotncth 
will  He  do  more  miracles  than  this  man  hath  done  ?" 
In  none  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  the 
name  "  Jesus  "  used.  St.  Paul  is  the  one  who  most 
frequently  uses  the  word  "  Jesus  "  alone ;  but  where 
he  uses  it,  he  is  generally  speaking  of  Him  only  in 
His  human  character  as  a  man,  or  because  he  has 
just  before  spoken  of  Him  by  the  full  designation  of 
"Jesus  Christ  "  and  therefore  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
needful  to  repeat  both  words  again,  but  puts  it  short, 
like  as  in  the  Gospels,  where  John  the  Baptist  had 
just  before  been  spoken  of,  he  is  mentioned  simply  as 
"  John."  St.  Peter  never  once  speaks  of  Him  in 
his  two  Epistles,  but  by  some  Divine  designation  : 
seldom  even  by  the  term  "  Christ  "  alone  :  mostly  it 
is  "  Jesus  Christ, ;"  or,  more  exaltedly  still,  as  "our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  or,  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  deep  tone  of  reverence  with  which  they  all 
speak  of  Him  after  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  is, 
to  my  mind,  and  I  think  must  be  to  any  other  per 
son's  mind,  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  actuality  of 
those  events.  For,  if  they  had  not  witnessed  such 
impressive,  and  all-convincing  events  as  these,  why 
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should  they  have  so  altered  their  manner  of  mention 
ing  His  name  ?  Such  a  thing  would  not  have  oc 
curred  to  an  impostor  :  he  would  rather,  for  apparent 
consistency'  sake,  have  kept  to  the  same  form  of 
designation,  and  probably  have  indulged  in  terms  of 
doting  familiarity  with  the  subject.  Not  so  the 
Apostles.  Even  while  He  was  living,  there  was,  it 
appears,  an  awe  upon  their  minds  which  kept  them 
from  und  ue  familiarity  ;  but  after  His  death  and 
resurrection,  this  respectful  distance  turns  into  the 
deepest  reverence,  in  the  use  of  expressions  which 
always  imply  that  He  was  something  far  above  all 
that  is  human.  And  this  mode  of  speaking,  whatever 
might  be  the  form  of  words  adopted,  was  never  after 
wards  departed  from.  This  must  have  arisen  out  of 
what  they  had  witnessed.  We  might  have  expected, 
otherwise,  the  usual  effect  of  familiarity.  But  the 
Apostles  never  thus  forgot  the  infinite  distance 
between  Him,  whom  they  had  found  to  be  the  "  Lord 
of  Glory,"  and  themselves :  nor  ever  fell  into  the 
weak  sentimentalisin  of  feminine  affection  towards 
their  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour — a  most  remarkable 
proof,  I  submit,  of  all  that  they  have  recorded,  as 
witnessed  by  themselves. 

The  distinguishing  designation  given  him  by  St. 
John,  in  addition  to  that  of  "  Jeans  C/iriaf,"  is  "  the. 
Son  of  God."  This  he  affirms  of  Him,  over  and  over 
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again,  in  his  Epistles.  And  the  point  to  be  noticed 
in  regard  to  this,  is,  that  it  is  the  most  emphatic 
form  of  the  expression  which  he  could  possibly  have 
used.  'O  vibs  rov  deov  is  much  more  emphatic  than 
either  vib?  6eov,  or  Oeov  vio?  would  be  :  the  article 
being  applied  to  both  of  the  nouns  gives  the  expres 
sion  a  special  meaning  in  the  way  of  asserted  dignity. 
Even  the  form  wo?  TOV  Otov,  which  is  the  form  most 
frequently  used  in  the  Gospels  for  Christ,  or  as 
applied  to  Christ,  is  more  expressive  than  deov  vios, 
where  the  emphasis,  by  the  precedence  of  the  word, 
is  on  6eov  (of  God),  or,  put  in  the  order  of  the  words, 
"  God's  Son/'  But  none  of  these  forms  come  up  to 
the  definiteness  of  St.  John  in  his  Epistles,  written, 
be  it  remembered,  after  he  had  witnessed  both  the 
resurrection  and  ascension.  In  his  Gospel,  indeed, 
he  speaks  of  Jesus,  in  the  narrative  parts,  as  others 
spoke  of  Him,  when  it  was  either  earnestly,  as  those 
devils  speak  of  Him  who  were  sent  into  the  herd  of 
swine;  or  in  mockery,  as  did  the  unbelieving  Jews 
when  He  was  hanging  upon  the  cross ;  but,  in  his 
Epistles  he  gives  expression  to  his  own  confirmed 
belief.  This  is  a  belief  which  could  have  found  no 
ground  to  rest  upon,  had  not  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead. 

In  all  this  peculiarity  then,  of  appellation,  differing 
in  the  different  Apostles,  and  yet  in  all  amounting 
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to  the  same  thing,  marking  only  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  the  asserted  resurrection  of  Christ,  I 
find  an  evidence,  so  singular,  so  intrinsic,  and  yet  so 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  statements,  that  with  this  evidence  alone 
before  him,  I  see  not  how  any  man  can  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Other  minor  examples  of  distinctive  appellation, 
involving  evidence  of  truth,  might  be  adduced,  but 
of  these  I  will  give  (more  being  unnecessary)  only 
two  or  three.  One  other  form  of  appellation  for  the 
man  "  Jesus  "  is  so  singular,  and  has  such  a  close 
and  lengthened  connexion  with  the  religious  system 
sanctioned  by  the  Bible,  that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
It  is  the  designation  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  given 
Him  by  John  the  Baptist  (1  John  i.  29  and  36) .  This 
is  remarkable  as  being,  in  its  origin,  as  primeval  as 
the  human  race,  and  to  be  traced  in  what  it  signified 
through  all  human  history.  A  lamb  was  first  offered 
by  Abel,  and  this,  it  appears,  made  his  offering  to 
GOD  acceptable.  Whether  this  was  by  Divine 
appointment,  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  know,  that 
the  lamb  is  a  creature  which  has  just  the  very  quali 
ties  of  innocence,  inoffensiveness,  and  meek  subrais- 
siveness  to  wrong,  which  fitted  it  to  be  a  type  of  Him, 
who  was  to  be  ('  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter " 
(Isaiah  liii.),  and  to  die  as  an  innocent  one  for  the 
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guilty.  That  this  animal  should  have  been  chosen, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  for  a  sin-offering  by  almost 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  from  the  time  of  Abraham 
downwards,  and  that  this  particular  animal  should 
have  continued  to  be  offered  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  the  promised  Shiloh,  carries  an 
evidence  in  itself  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament 
of  special  force,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  John  the  Baptist 
applied  it  directly  to  the  man  "  Christ  Jesus."  What 
could  have  led  John  thus  to  apply  it  for  the  first  time 
to  a  man,  except  a  Divine  direction,  it  would  be  diffi 
cult  to  say.  The  idea  of  a  lamb  for  sacrifice  was  not, 
indeed,  new  to  the  Jews  ;  but  the  application  of  the 
idea  to  a  man  must  have  been  new ;  "  Behold  the 
Lnmb  of  God,  which  taketli  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " 
(John  i.  29).  Such  was  the  appellation  here  applied, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  peculiar  fitness  of  the  appellation  was  not  fully 
seen  till  after  His  unoffending  death  upon  the  cross. 
Then  its  full  significance  came  out.  Henceforth,  with 
this  same  "  Lamb  "  all  apostolic  preaching  begins. 
This  supplies  henceforward  what  we  may  term  the 
litany  of  repentance  for  the  Church,  expressive  at 
once  of  the  tenderest  contritions,  and  the  highest  of 
all  human  trusts.  He  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  "  (tvpi- 
cally)  "  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  It  is  in 
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St.  John's  Gospel  alone  we  find  it  recorded  that  tin's 
appellation  was  applied  to  the  man  Jesus  ;  and  by  a 
coincidence  as  natural,  as  it  was  evidently  undesigned, 
it  is  in  the  Revelation  of  this  same  John  we  find  the 
repeated  use  of  the  same  term,  only  in  the  higher 
relation  of  oneness  with  Deity.  Once  it  is  used  in 
the  way  of  comparison,  but  not  as  a  direct  appellation, 
by  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  i.  19).  But  in  the  Revelation 
by  St.  John  it  occurs  as  many  as  twenty-five  times  ; 
and  three  times  in  the  conjunct  form  of  "  God  and 
the  Lamb."  This  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect 
in  this  writer ;  which,  to  a  Christian  mind,  carries  a 
peculiar  force  of  conviction,  and  to  any  candid  mind, 
must  be  an  evidence  in  itself  of  the  underlying  reality 
of  truth. 

I  pass  on  to  a  fourth  instance  of  evidence  in 
appellation. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  (verse  3)  St.  Paul  makes  use  of  this  distinctive 
appellation,  "  We  are  tJie  Circvinciaion  "  (rj  Treptrofjuj) 
for  true  Christians.  To  this  Ben  gel  has  applied  the 
very  expression,  "  gloriosam  appellation  cm."  And 
this  appellation  for  true  Christians  is  made  the  more 
remarkable  by  its  being  placed  in  opposition  to  those 
whom  he  terms  rrjv  Ka,TaTo/j.iji>  (''the  Concision"}. 
Let  any  one  ask  himself,  How  could  such  a  distinc 
tion  have  arisen,  except  out  of  actual  fact  ?  Would 
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an  impostor  have  gone  into  such  a  nicety  ?  A  mere 
Jew  would  most  certainly  not  have  spoken  of  his 
countrymen  as  the  "  Concision."  And  what  further 
shows  that  the  Apostle  had  real  characters,  known  to 
himself,  in  his  eye  here,  is  the  thrice-repeated  use  of 
the  article,  when  designating  these  characters  (verse 
2),  it  is  TOI>?  KVi'as,  rot"?  KCIKOVS  epyttTa?,  TTJV  Kara- 
TO/JLIJV,  "the  dogs,  the  evil  workers,  the  concision." 

Another  instance  of  distinctive  appellation,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  very  name  given  to  the  believers  in 
Christ  (Xpio-Tiui/ou?,  Christians),  Acts  xi.  26.  Whe 
ther  that  appellation  was  originally  of  Divine  desig 
nation,  as  some  think,  or  whether  it  was  applied  as 
a  term  of  contempt,  by  the  profane  people  of  Antioch, 
as  is  the  opinion  of  others,  is  of  no  importance.  The 
question  suggested  is,  "  How  could  the  name  have 
arisen,  if  the  people  never  existed,  or  did  not  exist  at 
this  early  time  ?  "  Could  such  a  sect  as  the  Wes- 
leyans  have  existed  among  ourselves,  if  there  had 
been  no  John  Wesley  ?  The  existence  of  a  distinctive 
appellation,  like  either  of  these,  is  of  itself  proof  posi 
tive  of  the  past  existence  of  the  persons  from  whose 
1 1  in  lies  they  are  taken.  That  a  class  of  people  culled 
"  Chrixtitinx"  exists,  we  know;  that  they  must  have 
hud  a  beginning,  we  know:  that  such  a  person  as 
"  Christ  "  existed,  from  whom  they  derived  tin  ir 
name,  few  will  doubt :  the  real  question  lies  not  in 
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any  one  of  these  points,  but,  How  He  could  have 
been  believed  in,  under  the  circumstances,  if  such  a 
fact  as  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  not  true. 
And  what  I  submit  is,  that  in  all  that  I  have  adduced 
in  this  chapter,  we  have  an  evidence,  not  only  of  the 
reality  of  His  existence,  but  of  the  reality  of  His 
resurrection.  I  need,  I  feel,  to  pursue  this  depart 
ment  of  Christian  evidence  no  farther. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    EVIDENCE    TN    EMPHASIS. 

THEKE  is  another  species  of  evidence  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  alto 
gether  of  a  special  nature,  while  it  has  a  special 
value,  because  it  is  what  none  but  real  actors,  in  real 
scenes,  with  an  actual  object  before  them,  and  an 
actual  purpose  in  their  own  minds,  could  have  put 
there.  It  is  the  evidence  that  lies  in  the  significant 
cmp/iasix  which  they  now  and  then  give  to  their 
expressions  by  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
where  it  is  needed  to  convey  their  own  intended 
sense.  This  supplies  evidence  of  reality  which  has 
never  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  observed. 
And  yet  this  is  of  such  a  kind  that  it  could  never 
have  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  fabricator  of  a 
fictitious  series  of  writings  to  put  it  there  for  such 
a  purpose :  nor  could  he,  if  he  had  thought  of  it, 
have  made  it  so  appropriate,  in  such  a  variety  of 
instances,  to  each  particular  circumstance,  as  not 
to  be  open  to  detection.  If  the  speaker  or  writer 
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had  made  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  with  a  design 
to  its  being  viewed  as  evidence,  it  would  not  have 
been  evidence  at  the  time,  being  addressed  to  those 
who  spoke  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  ;  and  his 
making  use  of  it  in  a  great  number  of  instances 
without  any  design,  except  the  expression  of  his  own 
intended  meaning,  makes  it  an  unthought-of  evi 
dence  of  truth  and  reality  to  us  that  is  beyond  all 
value. 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  so  as  to  make  it  under 
stood  by  the  English  reader,  I  must  state,  what  he 
may  not  be  aware  of,  that  the  personal  pronoun  is 
not  used  with  verbs  in  the  Greek,  except  where  that 
forms  the  emphatic  word  in  the  sentence,  but  is 
merged  in  the  form  of  the  verb  itself  by  a  termination 
which  involves  the  person  or  persons.  Unfor 
tunately,  this  distinction  has  not  been  marked  in 
any  way  in  the  English  version,  and  consequently, 
the  true  sense,  that  is  often  obliquely  conveyed  by 
the  Greek  rather  than  expressed,  is  often  not  seen, 
and  not  conveyed  either  to  or  by  the  reader. 
What  gives  a  special  value  to  the  evidence  thence 
derivable  is,  that  it  is  so  latent,  so  recondite,  so  unob 
trusive,  that  nearly  two  thousand  years  have  now 
passed  without  its  being  noticed  as  an  element  of 
evidence.  These  modes  of  expressing  his  aim  in  his 
thoughts  could  have  suggested  themselves  only  to  a 
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writer  who  had  a  personal  object  before  him,  for 
this  only  could  have  prompted  it,  and  this  onlv 
could  give  it  its  appropriateness. 

The  Greek  language  is  so  much  more  precise  than 
our  English  in  this,  and  other  respects,  that  it 
could  even  so  incorporate  the  sign  of  emphasis  in 
the  words  themselves,  or  by  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  in  a  sentence,  as  to  imply  the  very 
intonation,  and  so  the  sense,  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  AVe  all  know  that  even  in  English,  by  laying 
the  stress  at  each  utterance  on  a  different  word  in  a 
sentence,  we  can  convey  a  different  sense,  as  to  wit, 
in  the  oft-given  example  in  our  grammars,  "  I  am 
going  to  London."  Here  five  different  senses  may 
be  conveyed,  according  as  we  read,  "  /am  going  to 
London,"  or  "  I  am  going  to  London,"  or  "  I  am  yoing 
to  London,"  or  "  I  am  going  to  London,"  or  "  I  am 
going  to  London  ;  "  but  we  have  no  way  of  marking 
this  in  English,  except  by  printing  the  emphatic 
word  in  Italics,  or  by  the  use  of  capital  letters :  and 
no  one  but  the  person  speaking  the  words,  with  his 
own  known  intention  in  his  own  mind,  would  know 
on  which  of  these  words  to  place  the  emphasis. 
No  such  ambiguity  would  exist  in  the  Greek.  In 
this  language  the  intended  sense  is  conveyed,  not  only 
by  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  possessive  as  well  as 
personal,  but  by  the  use  of  the  article  with  nouns 
i  2 
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and  verbs,  participles  and  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  in 
many  other  cases. 

But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  my  argument  to  take  the 
instances  of  the  personal  pronouns  alone,  as  these 
it  is  that  are  used  where  the  personal  mind  of  the 
writer  is  to  be  expressed,  and  where  only  the  actual 
circumstances  could  have  prompted  its  adoption. 

I  have  already  remarked  (p.  32)  that  St.  Peter  in 
his  addresses  to  persons,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  re 
peatedly  makes  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  for  the 
purpose  of  emphatic  directness.  This  was  very 
natural  in  him  from  his  natural  energy  and  strongly 
pronounced  character.  But  the  habit  of  doing  so  is 
not  confined  to  him,  it  is  common  to  all  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  on  fitting  occasions,  and  more 
especially  to  St.  Paul. 

A  few  of  the  more  marked  instances,  where  the 
personal  sense  to  be  conveyed  turns  upon  this,  will 
suffice  to  establish  my  point. 

(1.)  I  take  the  following  out  of  the  two  Epistles  of 
St.  Peter  :— 

1  Peter  ii.  5,  KCLI  avrol  &><?  \l6oi  f&We?  ot/co8o- 
pelaOe.  "  Ye  also  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up." 

Here  the  writer,  wishing  to  contrast  those  whom 
he  addressed  with  those  men,  mentioned  in  the  pre 
ceding  verse,  who  "disallowed  the  Living  Stone" 
as  a  foundation,  uses  the  emphatic  pronoun  avrol 
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(v/j.el<?  understood)  to  convey  the  distinctive  personal 
sense  in  his  own  mind  in  relation  to  them.  In  1  Peter 
ii.  7,  vfjuv  is  used  with  a  still  more  marked  emphasis, 
from  being  placed  first,  vfuv  ovv  f)  TI/XT)  rot?  TTI<TT€VOV- 
<TIV,  "unto  you,  therefore,  lie  is  precious,"  this  being 
spoken  in  reference  to  what  he  had  just  before  said  of 
them  as  believers  in  Christ,  as  "  a  chief  corner  stone, 
elect,  precious."  In  1  Peter  ii.  9  the  same  emphatic 
personal  pronoun  is  used  again  in  the  way  of  strong 
contrast  to  those  who  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis 
obedient,  u/j,ei<;  Se  yevo<>  eVXe/crov.  "  But  ye  are  a  chosen 
generation  "  (that  is,  as  distinguished  from  others). 

Take  next  2  Peter  i.  18,  where  a  special  occasion 
for  the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  comes  in.  It  is 
the  mention  of  what  he,  and  James,  and  John  heard 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  This  was  so  en 
tirely  confined  to  their  own  three  selves,  that,  to 
distinguish  this,  he  necessarily  uses  the  first  person 
plural  7//zet? — real  Taurrjv  rijv  (fxavrjv  I)/JL£I<$  rjK.ovcrap,ev. 
"  And  this  voice  ice  heard."  Another  instance  is 
2  Peter  iii.  17.  Having  here  to  exhort  those 
whom  he  addressed,  not  to  be  "  unstable,"  like 
some  to  whom  he  had  just  alluded,  by  way  of  dis 
tinguishing  them  from  these  others,  he  makes  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  placed  in  the  most  emphatic 
position,  vfiels  ovv,  dyaTr^Toi,  TrpoytvwcncovTes.  "  }V 
therefore,  beloved,  foreknowing  (these  things)." 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all  these  case?, 
there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronouns  at  all :  the  general  sense  of  each 
passage  might  have  been  conveyed  without  them  ; 
but  the  writer,  wishing  to  convey  a  strong  personal 
exhortation,  or  to  state  fact  in  which  he  and  others 
alone  were  personally  concerned,  speaks  with  the 
directness  that  marks  reality.  This  no  impostor  would 
have  thought  of,  because,  to  his  purpose,  it  would 
not  have  been  needed. 

My  second  list  of  examples  shall  be  taken  from 
St.  James. 

James  i.  3.  The  Apostle  has  here  to  contrast  the 
treatment  dealt  out  to  the  rich  man,  with  the  gay 
clothing,  as  opposed  to  the  poor  man,  who  comes  into 
the  church  in  mean  apparel ;  and  to  do  this  with  a 
strong  distinction,  he  uses  the  personal  pronoun  in 
each  case,  to  mark  the  emphasis  that  would  be  given 
to  each  thou  by  an  actual  speaker,  Su  Ki'tOou  taSe,  "  Sit 
t/iou  here;"  2v  <r-rij0i  e/m,  "  Stand  1hou  there."  And 
then  farther  on  (verse  5),  wishing  to  censure  this 
personally,  as  directly  contrary  to  God's  preference  of 
the  poor — he  says,  emphatically,  u/uet9  Se  i}ri/j.d(raTe 
rov  TTTW^OV,  "But  ye  have  despised  the  poor:"  then, 
continuing  his  personal  censure  of  the  rich,  he  adds 
(verse  7)  emphatically,  ou«  avrol  ft\aa<j)T]/j.ovo-iv  TO 
ovopa.  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  worthy 
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name,"  &c.  None  but  a  writer,  speaking  out  of  his 
own  mind,  would  ever  so  pointedly  have  marked  his 
meaning.  A  still  stronger  contrast  is  marked  in  the 
same  way  in  verses  18,  19  of  this  second  chapter, 
where  the  Apostle's  words  are,  tiX\'  epet  rt?  Su  TTIO'TIV 
o*  epya  e^o)*  Setgov  pot  ri]V  Tri<niv  aov 
MV  epywv,  Kayo)  Bei^ca  aoi  etc  TWV  epywv  fiov  rrjv 
Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and 
/  have  works :  show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  /  will  show  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  The 
emphasis  here  might  have  been  placed  on  the  words 
faith  and  icorkx,  and  have  made  a  very  good  sense ; 
but  the  opposition  being  between  the  persons,  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  he  very  properly  puts  it  on  the 
personal  pronouns  (TV  and  eyco.  This  shows  propriety 
apart  from  all  design,  except  the  honest  one  of  ex 
pressing,  in  a  strong  way,  the  intended  sense.  In 
James  v.  8  another  of  the  emphatic  personal  pro 
nouns  is  most  properly  used.  The  example  referred 
to  is  of  the  husbandman,  who  waits  patiently  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  from  this  he  draws  the  per 
sonal  application  to  Christians,  paKpoBupi'icraTe  nai 
v/j.ei<;.  "Be  ye  also  patient/' 

These  examples  will  suffice  from  St.  James. 

Proceed  we  now  to  St.  John.  He  was  of  a  gentle 
nature  ;  and  yet,  when  it  was  necessary,  he  could  be 
very  emphatic. 
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In  1  John  ii.  20,  having  to  contrast  those  who  had 
gone  out  from  among  the  faithful,  as  not  being  of 
them,  he  uses  the  strongly  emphatic  form,  /cat  tyiet? 
Xpl(r/jia  e%ere  arro  rov  ayiov.  "And  ye  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One." 

This  emphatic  form  he  continues  and  repeats  in 
the  24th  and  27th  verses — thus,  ty/-ei?  o  rjKovaare, 
11  which  ye  have  heard  :"  again,  KOL  u/zei?  ev  ry  via> 
nevelre,  "  and  ye  also  shall  remain  in  the  Son  :"  and 
in  verse  27,  Kal  v^els  TO  ^pla-fia  o  eXa/3ere,  "  and  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  received." 

More  marked  still,  in  John  iii.  14,  we  have  77/iet? 
o'loafiev,  "  ice  know,"  meaning  by  our  own  personal 
feelings,  as  compared  with  those  whose  spirit  is  that 
of  Cain. 

In  the  16th  verse,  having  to  enforce  man's  duty 
by  God's  example,  he  sets  two  personal  pronouns  in 
emphatic  relation  to  each  other,  eVetro?  and  r^els, 
he  and  we,  in  this  exhibiting  the  earnestness  of  a  real 
teacher,  and  no  pretender. 

In  chap,  iv.,  verses  4,  5,  6,  having  to  present  a 
strong  contrast  between  persons,  he  uses  the  forma 
vfji€l<t  €K  rov  6eov  ea-re,  "  Ye  are  of  God  ;"  aurol  etc 
rov  Koe/j-ov  eicriv,  "  They  are  of  the  world ;"  ^el?  e* 
rov  Oeov  ea/j-ev,  "  We  .are  of  God."  No  one  but  a 
person  speaking  under  the  strongest  convictions  of 
his  own  would  ever  have  ventured  to  be  so  emphatic  ; 
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and  it  is  the  fitness  of  the  language  to  the  occasion 
that  proves  it  to  be  no  fiction. 

The  second  and  third  Epistles  of  thisApostleare  even 
more  personal  in  their  forms  of  expression,  because 
addressed  to  single  individuals.  Thus  in  the  Second, 
verse  1,  we  have,  ofo  ej(o  dyaTra)  ev  dXrjdeia,  Kal  OVK 
e'7<u  /z.oi/09.  "  Whom  /  love  in  the  truth,  and  not  I 
only."  And  in  the  Third,  verse  1,  the  ey«,  /,  is  again 
used  in  the  same  way,  in  connexion  with  the  ap 
proved  of,  cru,  Thou  ;  and  the  duty  of  wtcZ?,  ice,  to 
wards  such.  All  these  emphatic  forms,  being  appro 
priately  used,  stamp  reality  upon  the  Epistles,  and 
remove  them  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  a  pretentious 
invention. 

But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  as  we  might 
indeed  expect,  we  find  the  most  apt  use  of  the  per 
sonal  pronouns  to  convey  a  latent  sense.  It  is  in 
this  way  some  of  his  most  pungent  points  of  irony 
and  of  sly  sarcasm  are  conveyed.  I  will  take  my 
chief  examples  from  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Corin 
thians,  where  he  found  the  most  scope  for  this  mode 
of  expression. 

I  take,  first,  verse  10  of  1  Cor.  iv.,  where  these  are 
his  words  according  to  the  original,  »;/*«<?  /itopot  Bia 
ls  Se  (fcpovi/jioi  ev  ^piarta'  r;/uei?  £00<w$?i 
Aels  eV8o|fo6,  7//zei?  8e  LITI/J.OI.  "  We  are 
fools  for  Christ's  sate,  but  ye  are  wise  in  Christ :  ice 
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are  weak,  but  ye  are  strong :  ye  are  in  honour,  \ce 
are  dishonoured."  What  a  fine  piece  of  irony  we 
have  here,  which  would  be  without  its  point,  if  the 
personal  pronouns  were  not  used ;  and  how  directly 
this  sort  of  speaking  arose  out  of  the  puffed-up  con 
ceit  of  the  Corinthians,  just  before  described,  and 
sarcastically  portrayed  in  the  serious  irony  of  the 
8th  verse :  "  Now  ye  are  full,  now  ye  are  rich,  ye 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us ;  and  I  would  to 
God  ye  did  reign,  that  we  also  might  reign  with  you  :" 
the  whole  of  this  reproof  being  followed  up  by  the 
emphatic  reminder,  eV  jap  ^piara>  'I^troO  Bia  rov 
evayyeXlou  eyo)  u/xa?  eyevvrjcra,  "  for  /  in  Christ  Jesus 
have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel." 

In  the  next  instance,  (chap,  v.,  verses  2,  3,)  where 
he  has  to  contrast  their  feelings  with  his  own,  he  uses 
u/Ltet?  and  eyot>,  ye  and  /,  for  emphasis.  But  more  em 
phatically  still,  in  1  Cor.  vi.  8,  a\\a  u/iet?  aSiKeire, 
"But  ye  do  wrong,"  ye  think  that  others  do  wrong, 
and  ye  go  to  law  with  them  about  it ;  but  it  is  ye  do 
wrong  in  thus  going  to  law  with  your  brethren,  and 
that  before  the  unbelievers.  Nothing  but  a  real  occa 
sion  could  have  brought  out  such  an  emphatic  rebuke. 

In  the  same  chap,  vi.,  at  verse  12,  having  declared, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Christians  in  general,  that 
all  things  were  lawful  for  him,  he  adds  emphatically, 
aXX'  OVK  e)a>  e^ovcnacdi/a'Ofiut  VTTO  TWOS.  "But/ will 
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not  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any,"  that  is,  I, 
whatever  others  may  do,  will  exercise  my  Christian 
liberty. 

A  most  strongly  emphatic  form  of  words  we  have 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  11,  quite  characteristic  of  St.  Paul,  both 
in  this  and  in  the  double  antithesis  of  the  passage. 
Let  any  one  note  the  order  and  position  of  the  pro 
nouns  here,  and  say  if  anything  could  be  more  forcibly 
expressed,  as  fitted  to  the  argument ;  el  »}/iei9  v[uv  ra 
TrvevfJ-arirca  €<nr<-ipa/j.ev,  p-eya  el  J^/uet?  vfiwv  TO.  aapKiKa 
Bepfoofjtev ;  "  If  ice  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  ice  should  reap  your 
carnal  things  ?  "  Here  we  have  not  only  the  em 
phatic  ?;/ia?  in  regard  to  the  speaker,  but  the  semi- 
emphatic  vfMiv  in  regard  to  the  persons  addressed,  all 
betokening  personal  reality  in  respect  to  both.  These 
emphatic  forms  of  speech  are  so  numerous  in  St.  Vaul, 
when  he  is  dealing  with  persons,  that  we  should  fill 
a  volume  to  give  them  all.  It  will  suffice  for  my 
argument  to  give  only  one  or  two  more.  They  shall 
be  of  the  class  of  those  in  which,  by  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  regard  to  himself,  he  gives  a  sly 
hit  at  the  conduct  of  others,  which  would  be  thus  at 
once  understood  by  the  persons  addressed.  Thus  in 
2  Cor.  v.  13,  he  says,  ^//ei?  Be  OVK  els  ra  aperpa  icav- 
"^ao^Qa.  "  But  ice  will  not  boast  of  tilings  without 
our  measure/'  alluding  to  what  others  had  done.  Still 
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more  pointed  is  the  allusion  to  what  the  false  teachers 
had  done,  by  the  use  of  the  personal  /  in  2  Cor.  xii. 
16,  "EfTTO)  8e,  eya)  ov  Kare/3dpr](Ta  vfj.ds.  "But  be  it 
so,  /did  not  burden  you/'  He  is  setting  his  own  con 
duct  in  contrast,  by  implication,  with  that  of  these 
false  teachers,  whom  he  had  accused  of  this  very 
thing  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
in  the  expression,  "  If  a  man  take  of  you"  having  pre 
faced  this  charge  with  the  cutting  irony  of  the  words, 
"  Ye  suffer  fools  gladly,  seeing  ye  yourselves  are 
wise/' 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  no  concocter  of  fictitious 
Epistles  could  ever  have  made  such  a  number  of 
clever  hits,  so  to  call  them,  as  this  writer  has  done 
by  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  Greek 
language,  where  fitting  opportunities  occurred.  And 
there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  design  in  any 
of  them,  beyond  that  of  speaking  as  was  demanded 
by  the  occasion. 

A  few  examples  of  the  same  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns  by  Christ  Himself,  taken  out  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  may  close  the  argument  in  this  chapter. 
That  Gospel,  consisting  chiefly  of  His  personal  ad 
dresses  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  offers  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

In  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  we  find  Him  saying,  significantly,  to 
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the  woman,  o?  &  civ  TTITJ  etc  rov  uSaro9  oveyw  Sct><ra>  avru>. 
"  But  whosoever  shall  drink  of  the  water  that  /  shall 
give  him,"  &c.,  contrasting  this  with  the  water  from 
the  well.  At  verse  20  of  the  same  chapter,  the  wo 
man's  words  being,  y/xet?  \ejere  on  ev  'Iepoa-o\v(j,oi<; 
eariv  6  TOTTO?  OTTOU  Trpoaicvvelv  Set,  "  Ye  say  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship," 
the  Samaritans  holding  that  the  mountain  close  by 
was  the  proper  place;  He  answers  in  the  twenty-second 
verse,  v/j.eis  irpoaKwelre  o  OVK  ot'Sare.  77uei<?  Trpoaicvvov 
pev  o  oi?>a/j.€v,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,  -ice  know 
what  we  worship  "  The  use  of  the  personal  pronouns 
was  necessary  here  to  mark  strongly  the  opposition 
between  their  worship  and  thatof  the  Jews,  with  whom 
He  thus  includes  Himself.  In  the  thirty-second  and 
the  thirty-eighth  verses  of  the  same  chapter  we  have 
a  similar  opposition  of  the  personal  pronouns  to  mark 
strongly  the  intended  contrast. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  meaning,  wholly 
different  from  that  conveyed  by  our  English  transla 
tion,  and  one  of  great  importance  to  the  right  under 
standing  of  the  principle  expressed  by  the  speaker, 
turns  upon  the  pronouns  used  for  emphasis.  This  is 
specially  the  case  in  John  v.,  verse  39,  iptw&n  TO? 
7pa</>a?,  ort  v/j,ei<;  Boxelre  ev  aurat?  £(0')i>  OMNNW  e^eiv 
na\  eVetrai  eicriv  at  fj,aprvpovcrai  Trepl  e/uou.  "  Si  arch 
the  Scriptures  ;  for  ye  think  (imagine)  that  in  t/tctn  " 
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(emphatic  again)  "  ye  have  eternal  life  :"  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  Me/'  The  emphatic  v^els 
here,  and  the  position  of  eV  aural?  in  the  sentence, 
shows  that  what  He  speaks  here  is  not  a  commenda 
tion,  but  a  reproof.  What  they  were  guilty  of 
was  idolizing  the  book,  as  if  that  could  give  them 
eternal  life,  instead  of  coming  to  Him  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  testified,  as  the  life :  so  that  there  is  a 
fine  irony  in  the  following  words,  KOI  ov  OeXeTetKOeiv 
Trpo?  fie,  'iva  %<i)ijv  e%7;Te.  "  And  ye  will  not  come  to 
Me,  that  ye  might  have  life."  The  English  reader 
may  thus  see  what  a  reality  the  personal  pronouns  in 
the  Greek  give  to  the  address,  and  how  aptly  they 
are  used,  as  none  but  a  real  speaker,  with  real 
circumstances  before  him,  could  use  them. 

In  John  vi.  67,  Jesus,  referring  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  His  disciples  from  that  time  went  back,  and 
walker!  no  more  with  Him,  put  the  pointed  question 
to  the  Twelve,  M?)  teal  u/uet?  OeXere  vTrdyeiv  ;  "  Will 
•ijc  also  go  away  ?  "  ye  twelve,  whom  I  have  specially 
chosen  ?  To  which  Peter,  as  his  wont  was,  an 
swering  for  the  rest,  said,  in  a  correspondingly 
emphatic  manner,  i]fiet<;  'jreTricrrevKa^v  fcai  eyvw/cafjiev 
OTI  av  el  6  ayios  rov  0eov.  "  We "  (ice  as  distin 
guished  from  these  others)  "  have  believed,  and  do 
believe,  and  know  that  Thou  art  the  holy  one  of  God." 
Jesus  answered,  "  Have  not  /  chosen  you  Twelve, 
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and  one  of  you  is  a  devil."  This  last  answer  is  re 
markable,  because,  in  chap,  xiii.,  verse  18,  he  says, 
emphatically,  in  reference  to  this  same  person,  eya) 
olba  OL>?  IgcXc^dprjv,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen  :" 
implying  (what  was  the  fact)  ye  don't  know,  but  / 
know,  which  will  be  the  traitor. 

What  a  vivid  reality  it  gives  to  all  Christ's  argu 
ments  with  the  Jews  in  the  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x. 
chapters,  to  observe  the  repeated  personal  pronouns 
by  means  of  which  He  retorts  upon  them,  and  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  all  their  arguments.  To  take  but  one 
of  these,  chapter  viii.,  verses  21,  23,  "Then  said 
Jesus  again  unto  them,  /  go  My  way,  and  ye  shall 
seek  Me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins  :  whither  /  (eya>) 
go,  ye  (v/j,eis)  cannot  come."  When  they  questioned 
how  this  could  be,  He  said  unto  them,  "Ye  (v/j,ei<;)  are 
from  beneath ;  /  (e7&>)  am  from  above  :  ye  (vfiet*;) 
are  of  this  world  ;  /  (e'yo))  am  not  of  this  world." 

The  whole  point  of  these  discussions  lies  in  the 
personal  pronouns :  and  all  would  be  tame  and 
meaningless  without  them.  Yet  no  fabricator  would, 
or  could,  have  introduced  into  the  discourses  such  a 
number  of  personal  pronouns,  fittingly  applied,  for 
such  a  variety  of  different  speakers  as  we  have  in  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  various  Epistles.  The 
occasions  are  almost  endless,  and  tin*  variety  of  cir 
cumstances  so  numerous,  and  so  peculiar,  that  it  would 
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have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  most  skilful  writers  to  have  first  imagined  the 
cases  (for  that  is  the  supposition),  and  then  to  have 
found  the  fitting  personal  forms  for  this  variety  of 
persons  and  of  occasions.  But  such  a  supposition 
no  rational  man  will  entertain  for  a  moment.  For 
besides  all  those  difficulties  in  the  invention,  the  PUR 
POSE  wrould  have  been  absent  from  the  inventors  at  the 
time  ;  and  these  pronouns  become  evidence  of  reality 
to  us,  only  because  they  must  have  been  used  without 
any  view  to  being  evidence  of  truth  to  after-ages,  and 
to  people  of  other  countries  and  other  tongues  than 
their  own.  I  say  not  that  no  other  writers  could 
have  thus  used  personal  pronouns,  but  what  I  assert 
is,  that  no  others  but  those  whose  writings  I  have 
quoted  could  have  had  the  sentiments  and  principles, 
peculiar  to  these  writers,  at  the  time,  in  their  own 
minds,  out  of  which  their  use  arose.  Others  could 
not  have  invented  the  occasions  ;  and  still  less  the 
evangelical  thoughts,  full  of  esoteric  meaning,  which 
so  distinctively  mark  their  writings.  Indeed,  the  fre 
quent  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  one  of  the  things 
that  distinguish  the  Apostolic  from  all  classic  exam 
ples.  To  their  unwitting  directness  and  simplicity, 
then,  we  owe  one  of  the  strongest  kinds  of  evidence 
of  the  truthfulness  of  our  possessed  records  of  the 
founding  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE    EVIDENCE    IN    TENSE. 

A  FURTHER  evidence  of  truth  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles 
is  their  exactness  in  the  tense  used  by  their  writers 
in  relation  to  the  time,  or  the  state  of  actions,  whether 
as  exterior  to  themselves,  or  as  having  their  con 
ditions  in  their  own  minds.  The  fabricator  of  an 
unfounded  address,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  could  not 
possibly  observe  this  exactness,  when  he  had  to  treat, 
as  they  had,  of  the  most  complex  matters — matters 
of  fact  and  matters  of  doctrine  intertwined,  and  rising 
the  one  out  of  the  other, — minute  and  abstruse  as 
often  are  their  relations ;  but  he  would  be  sure  to 
blunder  somewhere,  and  to  betray  his  assumed  cha 
racter.  He  would  not  know  the  precise  times  and 
states  of  actions  in  the  past,  or  in  their  bearings 
upon  moral  and  religious  truth,  to  enable  him  to  be 
exact  upon  these  points;  while  a  person  who  kin  \\- 
exactly  what  he  was  writing  about,  would  have  the 
matter  so  completely  in  his  own  mind  that  he  could 
hardly  err  in  this  respect.  The  tense  he  would  use 
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in  special  cases  would  of  itself  stamp  his  productions 
with  genuineness. 

In  the  Greek  language  there  is  a  precision  in 
respect  to  tenses  of  which  our  English  language  is 
quite  incapable :  and  here  again,  our  present  trans 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  is  defective  in  that  it 
does  not  always  give  an  exactly  correct  rendering 
as  to  the  time  of  an  action,  even  where  it  could  be 
made  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
tenses  which  ought  to  be  used  in  Greek  would  be 
immensely  increased — increased,  I  might  say,  up  to 
an  absolute  impossibility — to  the  fabricator  of  a 
series  of  fictitious  compositions,  in  such  different 
styles,  and  upon  such  a  variety  of  matters,  as  are 
treated  of  in  that  book,  by  the  extreme  precision 
required.  But  no  such  difficulty  would  present  itself 
to  men  who  had  all  the  knowledge  and  the  feelings 
within  themselves  out  of  which  these  particular 
compositions  were  to  emanate,  and  who  were  at  the 
same  time  truthful  men.  Hence  it  is  much  easier  to 
detect  an  impostor  in  this  matter  than  would  be 
supposed. 

To  make  this  plain  to  the  English  reader,  let  this 
be  remembered  : — Irishmen  and  Scotchmen,  even  of 
the  educated  class,  have  an  incorrigible  habit  of 
using  "will"  for  "shall,"  and  "would"  for  "should." 
If  then  you  met  with  such  a  form  of  expression  as 
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this  in  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
an  Englishman,  "I  trill  be  after  going  to  such  a 
place,"  where  it  should  be  "  I  shall  be  going  to  such 
a  place,"  you  would  know  at  once  that  the  person 
who  wrote  this  was  an  Irishman  and  not  an  English 
man.  Similarly,  if  "  would "  were  used  for  " should" 
it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  person  so  misusing  the 
word  was  either  Irish  or  Scotch.  Just  in  the  same 
way,  the  wrong  use  of  a  Greek  tense  would  betray 
that  the  writer  either  did  not  know  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  verb  related,  or  misapplied  it.  Now, 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  and  have  shown  by  their  right  use  of 
the  Greek  tenses,  that  they  understood  the  laws  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  were  genuine  authors,  such 
as  they  represent  themselves  to  have  been,  who 
had  to  do  with  real  facts,  and  who  knew  the  exact 
relations  of  the  tense  they  used  to  the  nature,  or  the 
time  of  the  subject  in  hand  in  its  connexion  with 
other  subjects,  according  as  such  were  present,  past, 
or  future,  imperfect,  perfect,  or  indefinite;  things 
in  progress,  or  things  done  once  for  all  in  a  single 
act,  or  things  done  to  be  repeated;  and  that  thrv 
were  not  mere  makers  up  of  a  subject,  who  had  not 
the  true  directive  guide  in  these  matters  in  their 
own  minds. 

In  proof  that  the  writers  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
K  2 
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and  also  of  the  Gospels,  knew  the  nature,  times,  and 
conditions  of  the  things  they  treated  of,  and  were  true 
men,  I  will  now  ask  attention  specially  to  their  exact 
use  of  two  of  the  most  frequent  tenses  in  the  Greek, 
the  aorist,  which,  as  laid  down  in  Greek  Grammars, 
should  be  used  for  an  act  done  once  for  all,  and  the 
perfect,  for  an  act  done,  and  yet  may  be  continuous  in 
the  doing.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  each. 

(1.)  I  take  first  1  Peter  i.  12,  which  stands  thus 
in  the  Greek,  "  a  vvv  avrjyyeXr)  vplv  Bia  TWV  evayye- 
\icrafi,<!v(i)v  t»/u,a<?  irvev^art  ayico  aTrocrraXei/Ti  UTT' 
ovpavov.  "  Which  now  have  been  declared  unto  you 
through  those  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  you  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven." 

Here  we  have  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost  distinctly  referred  to  as  a 
single  past  act  once  done;  and  so  the  writer,  with  per 
fect  correctness,  makes  use  of  the  first  aorist  aTroara- 
\evTt,  "  sent,"  after  having  used  the  word  evayye\i- 
aafjieva>v,  "preached." 

(2.)  In  1  Peter  ii.  5,  the  aorist  dvevey/ccu,  "  to  offer 
upy"  is  used,  because  the  writer  has  in  his  mind  that 
one,  once-for-all  devotion  of  the  body  to  God,  which 
the  Gospel  requires ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  in 
chap.  i.  15,  he  had  used  the  imperative  aorist 
yeyijdrjre,  "  be  ye  yourselves"  to  denote  the  complete 
ness  with  which  the  holiness  enjoined  was  to  be  at 
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once  put  on.  The  same  is  the  case  at  1  Peter  ii.  1, 
where  airoOe^evoi,,  " having-  laid  aside"  the  aorist 
participle  is  used  to  intimate  that  the  laying  aside 
of  all  malice  must  be  a  oncc-for-all  act  with  the 
Christian. 

Would  such  principles  of  action  as  these,  I  may 
ask,  be  in  the  least  likely  to  be  laid  down  in  this 
decisive  way  by  a  conscious  impostor? 

(3.)  Farther  on,  in  this  same  chap.  ii.  10,  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense 
and  of  the  aorist,  in  their  precise  and  delicate  dis 
tinction,  in  the  words  ol  OVK  ^Xe^/iez'oi,  vvv  8e 
e'Xe77#tWe?,  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  accu 
rately  in  English.  The  nearest  rendering  possible, 
perhaps,  would  be  "  who  were  "  (as  a  continuous  state) 
"  unconipassionatcd,  but  now"  (that  is,  by  one  single 
act  of  God's  grace,  when  He  called  you  by  His 
Gospel,  understood)  "  have  been  compauionated." — 
This  accurate  description  of  their  present  changed 
state,  as  compared  with  their  former  long-continued 
state,  could  not  have  been  thus  forcibly  expressed  by 
any  one  but  a  writer  who  had  a  .spiritual  compre 
hension  of  the  difference. 

(4.)  In  1  Peter  ii.  17  we  have  a  remarkable  use 
of  the  aorist  in  one  case  together  with  three  im 
peratives  in  the  present  tense,  in  the  words, 

e,  TOV  Otov  <£o/3ti 
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TOV  j3affi\ea  Ti/Aare,  rendered  in  our  translation, 
"  Honour  all  men  :  love  the  brotherhood  :  fear  God  : 
lionour  the  king."  Here  the  principle  of  duty  towards 
all  men  is  expressed  by  the  aorist,  n^rjoare,  as  being 
a  single  thing  in  itself,  and  then  the  present  duty,  at 
all  times  to  each  of  the  class,  by  the  three  present 
tenses  of  the  imperative,  as  denoting  ever-recurring 
acts.  This  again  shows  a  discrimination  which  could 
occur  to  none  but  a  genuine  mind.  For  why  should 
the  Apostle  change  the  tense  at  all,  except  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  general  and  the  special  ? 

(5.)  A  similar  distinction  between  the  aorist  and 
the  present  tense  we  find  in  1  Peter  iv.  13,  where 
Xalpere,  "  rejoice  ye"  present  imperative,  is  suddenly 
changed  into  ^apyjre  in  the  following  words,  tva  Kal 
zv  TTJ  a.7roKa\v\jrei  rtjs  Sofys  avrov  ^aptjre,  "  that  in 
the  revelation  of  His  glory  ye  also  may  (finally) 
rejoice/'  the  present  -^aipere  intimating  what  ought 
to  be  the  daily  habit  of  life,  and  -^apyjre  denoting  the 
xinyle  event  of  the  day  spoken  of  as  an  accomplished 
fact  when  it  comes. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  way  of  a  man  writing  at 
a  venture.  It  rather  is  evidence  of  a  real  person, 
dealing  with  real  circumstances,  as  they  presented 
themselves  in  real  forms  of  truth  to  his  own  mind. 

These  instances  will  suffice  out  of  many  others 
from  St.  Peter.  I  pass  on  now  to  St.  James. 
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(6.)  In  James  i.  24  we  have  the  perfect  most 
accurately  introduced  between  two  aorists,  thus : — 
KaT€v6r)(T€v  yap  eavrbv  teal  a7re\'ij\v0ev  KOI  evOeax; 
€7re\ddeTo  OTTOIO?  TJV.  "  For  he  contemplated  himsclj, 
and  has  departed,  and  immediately  forgot  of  what  ap 
pearance  he  was."  Here  we  might  have  had  all  aorists, 
but  that  would  not  have  been  so  precisely  according 
to  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  departing  is  the  beginning  of 
a  permanent  state  of  absence  from  the  mirror,  and  so 
the  perfect  tense  was  required.  It  would  have  been 
required  also  with  eireXddero  "forgot,"  had  not 
eu#e'oK,  " immediately"  been  joined  with  it.  Such 
accuracy  of  description  would  hardly  have  been 
found  in  the  forger  of  a  fictitious  epistle. 

(7.)  Where  a  single  act  is  spoken  of  St.  James  is 
careful  to  use  the  aorist,  as  is  required  by  the  Greek 
language.  But  the  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
single  act  has  its  singleness  in  his  own  religious 
apprehensions :  it  would  not  so  appear  to  another. 
For  example,  he  uses  awo-ai  (aorist),  to  save,  in 
chap.  i.  11,  and  also  in  chap.  ii.  14,  and  iv.  12, 
where,  in  each  ease,  he  has  to  speak  of  ultimate 
salvation  as  a  tiling  when  once  done,  done  for  ever. 
In  the  same  way,  when  he  enjoins  a  thing  as  a  single 
act  to  be  done  once  fur  all,  he  uses  the  aorist  as  the 
proper  tense,  when  he  enjoins  Christians  to  "  put 
off  all  filthiness,"  his  words  are  Bio  aTrodepevot,  iravav 
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pwjraplav  :  "  "Wherefore  having  put  off  all  filthiness." 
And  again  in  chap.  v.  1,  where  he  says,  "  Go  to 
now,  ye  rich  men,  go  weep,"  "A7e  vvv  ol  7r\ov<rioi 
K\avaare  (aorist),  the  aorist  giving  the  command 
the  force  which  implies  the  thing  as  that  which 
ought  to  be  done  at  once,  and  without  delay. 

(8.)  What  a  nice  distinction  the  same  writer 
observes,  too,  between  the  present  tense,  the  perfect, 
and  the  aorist,  in  chap.  iii.  7,  8,  in  the  words 
oafj,d%6Tai  "  is  tamed,"  BeBd/jLaarai,  "  Jiath  been  tamed, 
and  continues  to  be  so,"  and  Sa/^darai,  "  to  tame  once  and 
for  ever,"  to  give  the  exact  sense  in  full  of  these 
several  tenses.  Having  to  state  that  this  cannot  be 
done  even  once  as  regards  the  tongue,  which  is  most 
true,  he  says,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy, 
ouSel?  8afjidcrai  Bvvarai  dvdpcoTrwv,  "  J^o  one  of  men  is 
able  complete/i/  to  tame." 

Enough  has  been  produced  to  prove  that  St. 
James  knew  what  he  was  writing  about,  and  how 
accurately  to  express  it,  whether  as  truth  that  issued 
directly  out  of  his  own  mind,  or  as  was  strictly 
according  to  fact.  The  Greek  of  St.  James  is 
superior  in  its  style  and  purity  to  that  of  the  other 
Apostles :  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  in  the 
second  or  third  century  could  have  produced  in  this, 
any  more  than  in  other  respects,  such  an  Epistle  as 
bears  the  name  of  James. 
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Our  next  witness  as  to  tense  is  St.  John.  He, 
though  not  so  pure  and  elevated  in  his  style  as  his 
brother,  yet  is  not  less  accurate  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  tenses.  Thus  in  the  very  first  verse  of  his 
First  Epistle  we  find  two  aorists,  with  two  perfect 
tenses,  thus  :  o  an^Koa^v,  o  eaypuxa/j-ev  rot<?  o 
ijpwv,  o  e$eacra/ie$a,  Kal  al  ^elpes  rjnoiv  e^Tj 
Trepl  TOV  \6yov  rr}?  feu*)?,  "  That  which  we  hare  heard, 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled,  of  the  Word 
of  Life."  Here,  in  the  English,  no  distinction  as  to 
the  time  of  the  different  actions  appears.  But  the 
aorists  plainly  are  used  to  point  to  the  action  of  the 
Apostles  in  gazing  at  Christ  as  He  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  to  their  handling  His  person  after  the 
resurrection  ;  while  the  perfect  tenses,  because  they 
relate  to  a  specific  precedent  time  of  duration,  named  as 
air  «p%779,  "from  the  beginning"  are  adopted,  probably 
as  referring  to  what  they  had  heard  from  John  the 
Baptist  and  others,  or  had  witnessed  for  themselves  up 
to  the  time  of  the  resurrection ;  then  comes  the  stronger 
and  closer  evidence  signified  by  the  aorists,  "  that 
u-hich  ice  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  handled,"  plainly 
referring  to  what  took  place  after  the  resurrection. 

Could  anything  be  expressed  more  to  the  truth 
of  fact  according  to  the  history,  than  this?  And 
does  it  not  show  a  nice  accuracy  in  the  Apostle 
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so  to  express  himself  ?     It  is  the  very  language  of 
an  eye-icitness. 

This  nice  distinction  in  tense  is  the  more  specially 
to  be  noticed  where  it  relates,  not  to  outward  fact, 
but  to  a  principle  that  could  have  existed  only  in 
the  writer's  own  mind  as  a  man  possessed  with  a 
certain  system  of  religious  faith  as  the  parent  of 
the  ideas,  these  being  esoteric,  not  things  exoteric. 
The  safeguard  against  false  doctrines  in  others  often 
turns  upon  observing  these  distinctions.  Thus  in 
1  John  i.  10  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense,  where  our 
translation  gives  it  simply  in  the  past,  "  If  we  say 
that  we  have  not  sinned,"  would,  if  it  were  observed, 
prevent  our  adopting  the  doctrine  of  so-called  "  per 
fection."  For  what  does  the  perfect  tense  here 
express ?  What  but  this,  that  "if  we  say  we  have 
not  sinned,  and  do  not  sin,"  bringing  it  up  to  the 
present  time  always,  as  the  very  ground  of  the  con 
fession  which  we  are  to  be  continuously  making, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  preceding  verse.1 

1  It  may  be  worth  observing  here  that,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
we  have  the  very  same  pregnant  perfect  tense  used  where  the 
words  are, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive"  (Matt.  vi.  12), 
dffrijKapev,  in  our  translation,  "  we  have  forgiven  and  do  forgive;  " 
the  perfect  tense  implying  that  the  act  of  forgiveness  on  our 
part  has  taken  place  before  we  pray,  and  will  continue  to  be 
repeated,  as  often  as  others  sin  against  us  ;  which  makes  it  accord 
perfectly  with  what  Christ  afterwards  declares,  "  If  ye  forgive 
not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  forgive  your  trespasses." 
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In  the  very  next  verse  after  this  (chap.  ii.  1)  the 
perfect  is  changed  to  the  aorist,  to  intimate  that  the 
sin  then  spoken  of  must  be  a  sinyle  act  and  not  a 
habit  of  sin,  and  it  might  be  more  correctly  rendered 
"If  any"  (Christian)  "man  sin  a  sin"  &c. 

The  aorist  and  the  perfect  together  occur  in 
John  iv.  9,  where  it  is  written,  ev  TOVTM  etfravepwOrj  77 
aycnnj  rov  Oeov  ev  rjfilv,  OTI  rov  vlov  avrov  rov  /j.oi>oyevij 
arr£crra\K€v  6  $eo9  et?  rov  /cooytoi',  'iva  £?;o-&>fiej>  ot* 
avrov.  "In  this  the  love  of  God  teas  manifested  in 
regard  to  us,  that  God  hath  scut  His  Only  Begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live,  through 
Him."  Here  the  manifestation  is  spoken  of  as  one 
act  done,  as  it  was,  so  the  aorist  is  used  ;  but  the  send 
ing,  being  permanent  and  continuous  in  its  effects, 
in  respect  to  life,  the  perfect  is  used  to  represent  that ; 
which  shows  an  extreme  accuracy  of  language  such 
as  no  fabricator  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to  have 
adopted. 

In  the  very  next  verse  arcoar&Xa)  is  changed  from 
the  perfect  to  the  aorist,  because  there  a  specific  act 
of  love  is  referred  to  on  God's  part  of  which  this 
sending  is  the  proof;  that  act  of  love  being  His 
sending  His  son  a  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Apostle  changed  the  tense,  whenever  the  H«i  in  his 
own  mind,  or  the  fact  of  the  case,  required  it — a 
proof  this  of  rculiti/. 
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At  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  St. 
John  changes  the  tense  again  to  the  perfect,  where  he 
says,  Kal  ^//.et?  Te6ed/j,eOa  tcai  /j,apTVpov/Jiev  on  6  Trarr/p 
u7r€ara\Kev  TOI>  vibv  <rwrf)pa  TOV  KOCT^OV,  "  and  ice 
have  beheld,  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  as  Saviour  of  the  world."  The  emphatic  77/^49 
(we]  here  has  evident  reference  to  the  Apostolic  body, 
who  were  appointed  "  witnesses  "  to  Christ's  acts  :  the 
Te0edfj,e6a  (have  beheld}  perfect  tense,  as  in  chap,  i., 
to  what  they  had  beheld,  and  is  closely  connected  with 
the  verb  ^apTvpov^ev,  "ice  testify;"  while  the  perfect, 
a7rea'ra\K€v  is  used,  because  it  is  not  the  historical 
fact  he  here  refers  to  as  a  thing  of  the  past  (that 
would  have  required  the  aorist),  but  to  its  abiding 
influence  implied  in  the  words  following,  awrijpa  TOV 
KOCT/J.OV,  "  Saviour  of  the  world,"  this  being  a  con 
tinuous  thing  in  its  operation. 

Take  we  next  1  John  iii.  9,  Tra?  6  yeryewrj/JLevo1;  etc 
TOV  6eov  afj,apTiav  ov  Troiel — ov  8vvaTai  a/JLapTciv^LV, 
OTI  eic  rov  Oeov  <yeyevvr)Tcu.  "  Every  one  who  is  born  of 
God  does  not  commit  sin ;  he  cannot  sin,  because  he 
has  been  born  of  God/'  Here  the  Apostle  makes 
something  to  depend  upon  the  perfect  tenses,  ytyev- 
r?7/Ltei'09  and  •yeyevvijTai  "  begotten,"  and  "  hath  been 
begotten,"  and  what  is  that  ?  He  does  not  say  ov 
SvvaTai  apapTelv,  cannot  commit  a  sin  ;  for  that  wrould 
contradict  what  he  had  said  in  chap,  i.,  but  ov  cvvaTat, 
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upaprdveiv,  cannot-  sin  habitually,  or  of  his  own  wilt. 
What  a  distinction  for  an  impostor  to  make  ! 

A  few  instances  of  the  same  accuracy  of  tense,  from 
St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels  will  be  all  that  will  be 
needful  in  proof  of  our  position. 

How  nice,  for  example,  is  the  distinction  made 
between  what  is  assumed  to  have  passed  away  at  once, 
and  what  is  continual  in  the  Christian,  as  expressed  in 
2  Cor.  v.  17,  TO,  dp^ala  rrapi]\6ev,  iSov,  yeyove  Kaiva 
ra  rrdvra.  "  The  old  things  have  passed  aicay :  behold, 
all  things  have  become  "  (for  a  continuance)  "  new  :" 
the  aorist  expressing  the  first,  the  perfect  tense  the 
second. 

In  Col.  i.  16  is  a  similar  distinction  of  tense  between 
what  took  place  once  for  all,  and  that  which  continues. 
The  words  are  eV  aurco  etcriaOr)  ra  rrdvra,  "  by  Him  all 
things  icere  created ;"  and  ra  irdvra  Si  aurov  teal  et9 
avrbv  exrurrai,  "  all  things  through  Him  and  for 
Him  have  existed  and  do  exist ; "  where  the  perfect 
tense  e/cTiarai  (has  been  created]  is  used  for  the  per- 
nuuient  result  of  creation,  as  it  continues  to  stand. 

Again,  how  grnphic  are  St.  Paul's  words,  Gal.  iii.  1, 
ol<?  KCLT  6<f)6a\fj,ov<$  'Irjffuvs  ^ptcrro?  Trpoeypd^rj  eV 
VJMV  earaupw/iei/o?,  "  before  your  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
teas  ilcxcrili«{  brt'ore  crucified  among  you  ;"  where  the 
perfect  tense  e'o-Tai/peD/neVo?  calls  attention  to  the  per 
manent  character  acquired  by  the  crucifixion — that 
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of  a  Saviour  ;  whereas,  had  the  mere  fact  been  in 
tended,  (7Tavpu>0ei<i  would  have  been  required.  rrrpo- 
eypd(f)t]  (the  aorist)  refers  to  past  fact.  All  these 
accuracies  of  tense  show  a  personal  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  circumstances,  and  rela 
tions  of  the  things  treated  of,  such  as  none  but  a 
direct  actor  in  the  scenes  could  have  possessed.  In 
numerable  proofs  of  this  (far  too  many  to  quote) 
occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  To  the  English 
reader  much  of  this  is  lost,  because  our  language  does 
not  furnish  an  adequate  equivalent  to  express  the 
whole  sense  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Greek.  For 
example,  o>  TreTriffrevKa,  "  in  whom  I  have  believed  " 
means  fully  "  to  whom  I  have  given  my  Tn'ort?, 
faith,  in  ic/iom  I  have  put  my  trust,  and  do  still  put  it" 
(2  Tim.  i.  12). 

Again,  rot*?  rjyaTrrjKoa'iv  TTJV  e'TTidxivetav  avrov,  "who 
have  loved,  and  still  love  His  appearing  "  (2  Tim.  iv. 
8),  denoting  the  maintenance  of  the  feeling  in  them. 
Other  instances  in  St.  Paul  of  the  perfect  and  the 
aorist  joined  together  in  accurate  distinction  will  be 
found  in  2  Cor.  i.  19,  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  Col.  iii.  3,  Heb. 
ii.  14,  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  a  great  variety  of 
similar  instances  might  be  adduced.  Two  or  three 
will  suffice. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  exact  use  of  the  perfect 
tense,  as  distinguished  from  the  aorist,  occurs  in  Luke, 
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xiii.  2,  BoKelre,  on  01  FaXiAcuoi  ovroi.  dfj,apra}\ol  Trapa 
Trdvras — eyevovro,  on  roiavra  ireirovdacnv ;  "Think 
ye  that  the  Galileans  were  sinners  beyond  all  men, 
because  they  hare  suffered  such  things?"  The  per 
fect  TreTTovdaa-iv,  is  here  used  because  they  were,  and 
continue  to  be,  among  those  historically  recorded  as 
having  been  cut  off  by  a  violent  death,  not  that  they 
suffered  merely  in  time  past,  for  that  would  have 
required  the  aorist. 

A  still  more  remarkable  propriety  in  the  tense  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Green,  in  the  parable  of  the 
Talents,  as  recorded  inMatt.xxv.  14 — 30.  The  aorist 
is  used  at  the  time  the  unprofitable  servant  received 
the  money ;  it  is  6  TO  %v  \a/3cuy,  in  respect  to  that ; 
but  at  the  time  of  reckoning  he  is  described  as  o  TO  ev 
€l\rj(pd)<i  (the  perfect  tense),  the  perfect  here  describing 
his  unaltered  condition  then,  so  far  as  the  money  was 
concerned.  But  with  the  other  servants  the  aorist 
is  used  both  at  the  time  of  receiving  and  the  time  of 
reckoning.  The  money  they  received  was  altered  by 
their  own  subsequent  exertions,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  accurate  in  this  case  to  have  used  any 
other  tense  than  the  aorist. 

How  precise,  too,  is  this  perfect  tense  in  Acts  xxii. 
29,  art  i]v  av-rov  8e8e*a><?,  "  because  he  had  bound  //////," 
the  tense  here  implying  what  the  English  does  not 
express — the  situation  of  legal  guilt  in  which  the 
officer  had  placed  himself  by  his  act. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    EVIDENCE    IN   THE    USE    OF    SPECIAL    TERMS. 

IN  the  varied  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  whose 
authors  are  many,  there  are  certain  Cardinal  Terms, 
expressive  of  common  principles,  running  through 
them  all  alike,  and  yet  in  no  degree  the  result  of 
concert.  These  terms  come  into  use,  in  some  cases, 
only  at  certain  stages  of  the  new  Religion  :  in  other 
cases,  they  are  found  in  use  from  the  very  first  by 
the  different  writers,  showing  that  they  were  funda 
mental  principles  in  the  religious  apprehensions  of 
each  separate  author.  How  they  could  have  got 
their  place  in  the  system,  if  the  system  itself  were  a 
fabrication,  it  would,  I  conceive,  transcend  any  per 
son's  power  to  explain.  To  my  own  mind,  they  are 
indubitable  evidences  of  a  common  system  of  truth. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
evidential  value  of  these  special  terms,  I  must  give 
some  of  the  examples.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of  the 
term  OprjcrKela  (translated  religion}  whenever  they 
are  speaking  of  the  Jewish  system  of  worship.  Both 
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St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  though  such  very  different 
men  in  mental  cultivation,  and  in  their  theologic 
advancement,  make  use  of  this  word  to  describe 
this  now  superseded  system.  Referring  to  his  past 
life,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  states  before  Agrippa, 
"after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  (dprja-tceia} 
I  lived  a  Pharisee"  (Acts  xxvi.  5).  "When  James  has 
to  reprove  his  semi- Jewish  converts,  he  makes  use  of 
the  very  same  term  for  that  for  which  they  were 
contentious,  saying,  "If  any  man  thinks  himself  to  be 
rcliyious  (^pf/o-xo?),  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  this 
man's  rc/iyion  (dp^<TK.eia)  is  vain"  (James  i.  26).  And 
then,  in  verse  27,  applying  the  word  in  an  accom 
modated  sense  to  what  the  Christian  system  requires, 
he  adds,  "Pure  religion  (OpijcrKeia)  and  undefiled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this  :  to  visit  the  father 
less  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him 
self  unspotted  from  the  world:"  by  which,  as  Cole 
ridge  has  remarked  in  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  he 
teaches  them  that  "  Morality  itself  is  the  service 
and  ceremonial  (cultus  exterior)  of  the  Christian 
religion." 

This  word  OpijcrKeia  and  its  cognates  is  used  but  five 
times  in  the  whole  of  the  Apostolic  records,  and  in 
every  case  the  substantive  and  the  adjective  are  trans 
lated,  in  our  version,  as  "rc/iyion"  and  "re/iyious,"  that 
being  the  term,  at  the  time  our  translation  was  made, 
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for  what  is  now  termed   "Ritualism"  or   outward 
ceremonial  service. 

The  thing  to  be  noticed,  in  connexion  with  this, 
is,  that  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Christian  Faith  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  another  special  term  comes  into  use,  as 
superseding  this.  That  term  is,  eixre'/3em,  as  de 
noting  what  Christ  had  stated  in  regard  to  divine 
worship  in  John  iv.,  namely,  "  that  the  hour  cometh 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  :  for  tJie  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  Him"  Under  the  Christian  Institute  the 
spiritual  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  ceremonial,  the 
inward  of  the  outward.  But  it  took  time  to  bring 
this  about ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  special  observation 
that  the  term  eiW/Setcr,  as  expressing  this,  did  not 
come  into  use,  as  a  special  term,  till  quite  the  latter 
part  of  the  Apostolic  period.  St.  Paul  does  not  make 
use  of  it  in  this  special  sense  till  he  writes  his  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus,  all  of  which 
were  written  towards  his  last  days ;  and  Peter  uses 
it  not  in  this  special  sense  till  he  has  to  write  his 
second  Epistle,  the  date  of  which  is  fixed  at  66  or  68. 
This  word  stands  for  piety,  or  inward  devotion  to 
God,  and  is  everywhere  translated  by  the  appropriate 
term  "  godliness."  This  was  what  Christianity  was 
to  generate,  this  was  what  it  was  to  develope  out 
into,  to  supersede  the  Bp^Keia  of  the  Jewish  system ; 
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and  this  was  what,  at  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age,  it 
had  become. 

But  now,  out  of  this  arises  an  argument  in  sup 
port  of  the  truth  of  fact  as  regards  the  general 
statements  of  the  New  Testament.  No  inventor  of 
a  false  history  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church  could  have  thought  of  marking  its  transition 
from  one  state  to  another  by  such  a  change  of  terms. 
"What  object,  indeed,  could  he  have  in  doing  it  ? 
It  arises  naturally,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  without  any  design  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  ;  for  it  is  not  formally  stated,  but  is  seen  to 
have  followed  only  in  the  way  of  sequence  from  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  Institute. 

I  pass  on  now  to  ask  notice  to  another  special 
term  in  the  Apostolic  vocabulary ;  that  term  is 
SiKaioa-vvT),  "  righteousness."  This  term,  with  its  cor 
relatives,  is  more  frequently  used  in  a  special  sense 
than  any  other  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles.  James, 
Peter,  Paul,  all  adopt  it  to  express  what  they  mean 
as  to  the  way  in  which  God  justifies,  or  accounts 
a  sinner  righteous  ;  the  seeking  of  it  through  faith 
in  Christ  being  taken  to  be  a  proof  of  piety  towards 
God.  Now,  such  a  peculiarity  as  this  term  is  in  the 
writings  of  all  these  different,  and,  in  some  respects, 
diverse  authors,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  there  was 
a  common  basis  of  truth  upon  which  they  all  pro- 
L  2 
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ceeded,  producing  a  sustained  coincidence  without 
collusion.  It  is  not  as  if  one  of  the  writers  only 
had  used  it  in  its  peculiar  theologic  sense  :  (any  man 
can  easily  agree  with  himself:)  but,  for  so  many 
writers,  treating  separately  of  subjects,  and  address 
ing  differently  instructed  men,  all  to  make  this  one 
of  their  special  terms,  yet  each  in  his  own  way,  may 
show  any  one  that  they  were  not  dealing  in  fiction, 
but  with  a  great  spiritual  fact.  This  alone  could 
have  caused  such  consentaneousness  of  testimony  as 
has  its  foundation  in  truth. 

The  continuity  of  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  its  special  terms.  AVidely 
as  the  writers  differ  in  all  other  respects,  in  temper, 
in  style,  in  object  in  writing,  they  all  agree  in  cer 
tain  principles :  and  their  whole  motive  in  writing, 
most  evidently,  was  to  urge  these  principles,  and  not 
to  concoct  a  plausible  story,  to  bring  credit  to  them 
selves.  Self  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  felt  divine 
Mission.  It  is  the  meaning  which  underlies  the  terms 
used,  and  not  the  terms  themselves,  that  constitutes 
them  special  evidences  of  truth  in  the  writers.  A 
forger  would  not  have  dealt  in  terms  whose  sense 
would  have  been  so  little  obvious.  This  would  have 
failed  to  any  one  whose  object  was  to  deceive. 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  a  number  of 
other  special  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as, 
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a\i)0etat  truth ;  evayyeX/a,  Gospel;  £cwr/,  life ;  ^a'pt?, 
grace;  irians,  faith  ;  \6yos,  word;  a~o<f)ia,  wisdom; 
eTTiyvcocris,  knowledge  (of  a  special  kind)  ;  apaprta, 
sin;  a.Tro\VTpwcns,  redemption;  KaTaXXajij,  recon 
ciliation  ;  a-wrrjpia,  salvation.  Such  terms  as  these 
are  the  water-marks  in  the  Apostolic  writings  which 
carry  with  them  the  proof  of  genuineness  and  of 
Divine  reality.  For  all  of  these  terms  have,  more 
or  less,  a  special  sense  with  the  Apostles,  which 
placed  them  out  of  the  range  of  inventors,  as  much 
as  the  peculiar  kind  of  paper  used  for  Bank  of 
England  notes  places  them  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  forgers.  These  terms  are  not  the  gold  and 
silver  threads  woven  into  the  tissue ;  they  are  of 
the  very  tisme  itself,  and  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  without  destroying  the  substance. 

Equally  remarkable  with  these  special  terms,  which 
are  of  the  substance  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  is  their 
common  agreement,  without  any  concert,  in  the  use  of 
the  same  words,  when  laying  down  the  principles  of 
the  social  duties.  Though  this  has  been  overlooked  in 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  it  is  all  the 
more  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents,  because  it  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
been  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  evidence  by  the 
writers.  The  most  marked  example  of  this  is  the 
word  they  invariably  use  to  denote  the  sort  of 
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obedience  which  the  child  owes  to  the  parent,  and  the 
different  word  they  always  use  when  speaking  of  the 
sort  of  obedience  the  wife  is  to  render  to  the  husband. 
In  the  case  of  the  child,  the  verb  used  both  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  is  VTTCLKOVW,  to  listen  submissively  to  ; 
and  the  other  is  vTrorua-0-ofj.at,  which  is  the  word 
always  used  for  the  command  to  which  a  soldier  sub 
mits  to  his  superior  officer.  The  wife  is  to  be  vTroraa- 
ao^kvr]  ra>  av8pl,  under  willing  command  to  her  husband. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  1  Peter  iii.  6,  where, 
in  the  words  "  Even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,"  he 
uses  the  word  v-naKovw  ;  but  he  had  already  twice  used 
virordaaofjiai,  when  enjoining  the  duty  of  the  wife  in 
the  same  chapter  (see  verses  1  and  5)  ;  and  the  Apostle 
is  here  speaking  of  the  obedience  which  Sara  ren 
dered,  not  of  the  kind  which  he  himself  enjoined. 
The  direction  to  children  is  viraKovere  rot?  yovevaiv 
v/jiwv,  listen  submissively  to  your  parents  (Eph.  vi.  1). 
I  do  not  enter  here  into  the  reason  of  this  difference 
as  a  principle  in  morals,  I  only  draw  attention  to 
the  difference  in  the  terms  used  by  the  two  great 
Apostles,  as  a  proof  that  they  did  not  write  at 
random,  but  had  certain  fixed  principles  in  their 
own  minds  ;  whereas,  any  one,  writing  for  the  pur 
pose  of  imposition,  could  have  had  no  such  principles. 
Another,  and  a  corresponding  principle  with  them, 
has  place  uniformly  in  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
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social  relations  in  respect  to  duty.  They  never  put 
them  in  the  order  in  which  the  World  persists  in 
putting  them,  when  it  speaks,  as  is  the  common  mode, 
of  the  duty  "  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants."  The  Apostles  in 
variably  put  them  in  the  reverse  order  as  respects 
duty :  it  is  with  them,  wives  and  husbands,  children 
and  parents,  servants  and  masters.  As  this  is  the 
invariable  order  in  which  they  place  them,  there 
obviously  must  have  been  some  reason  for  this  in 
their  own  minds.  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  shall 
see  that  duty  cannot  begin  with  those  to  whom  others 
are  to  be  subject,  but  must  begin  with  those  who 
are  to  yield  the  subjection.  No  obligation  towards  his 
servant  can,  for  example,  rest  upon  a  master,  till  that 
servant  has  begun  to  render  him  some  service.  And 
the  like  holds  with  the  other  relations  named.  Love 
begins  from  above,  duty  begins  from  beneath. 

In  such  principles  as  these,  laid  down  by  writers 
professing  to  act  under  Divine  guidance,  I  find  an 
evidence  far  beyond  what  any  direct  testimonies,  or 
established  coincidences  of  persons  and  places  named, 
could  supply,  that  the  writers  of  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  were  dealing  with  great  realities,  and  not 
trumping  up  a  story  to  subserve  ends  of  their  own. 
Truth  at  heart  always  makes  truth  in  act,  and  this 
is  what  we  see  in  these  men. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    EVIDENCE   FROM    THE  ACCURATE  DISTINCTIONS    IN 
WORDS    BY   THE   WRITERS   OF   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

THE  nice  discrimination  exercised  in  the  choice  of 
different  words,  where  there  is  the  slightest  shade  of 
difference  in  the  sentiment  or  the  circumstance  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  a  further  evidence  that  its  writers 
were  not  the  forgers  of  pretended  Apostolic  epistles, 
or  of  pretended  historic  narrative.  A  forger  would 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  thus  discriminative 
in  the  use  of  words  ;  nor  would  he  have  had  that  in 
his  mind  which  should  suggest  the  distinctions. 
These  could  arise  in  most  cases  (as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  them)  only  out  of  the  writers'  own  reli 
gious  principles,  or  out  of  such  facts  of  circumstance 
as  could  be  known  only  to  persons  who  had  been  in 
their  positions.  The  value  of  these  distinctions  of 
one  word  from  another,  lies  in  their  being  cognate 
to  the  subject,  or  germane  to  the  circumstance.  A 
fabricator  might,  no  doubt,  if  he  thought  of  it  (but 
would  he  ever  think  of  such  a  thing  as  evidence  to 
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after-ages  ?)  introduce  into  his  work  a  few  distinc 
tions  of  the  kind ;  but  they  would  be  only  very 
broad  and  palpable  ones  of  the  most  general  nature, 
and  mostly  wide  of  the  mark  :  they  would  not  have 
the  niceness  nor  the  fitness  of  reality ;  nor  would 
they  spring  directly  out  of  the  thought  that  would 
prompt  them  in  the  mind  of  a  genuine  writer.  There 
is  a  character  in  the  real,  where  it  exists,  which  can 
never  be  mistaken.  The  only  condition  I  feel  it  to 
be  necessary  to  observe  with  regard  to  these  distinc 
tions  of  words,  to  be  viewed  as  evidence,  is,  that  the 
distinctions  adduced  shall  be  found  in  one  and  the 
same  writer,  and  not  in  one  writer  compared  with 
another. 

Let  me  ask  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
following  examples  : — 

The  first  example  I  take  is  the  use  of  the  distinc 
tive  words  deioTrjf  and  ^toT??*?  by  St.  Paul ;  the  one 
in  Rom.  i.  20,  and  the  other  in  Col.  ii.  9.  Why  did 
the  Apostle  use  the  one  word  in  the  one  place,  and 
the  other  in  the  other ;  or  why  did  he  change  the 
word  at  all  ?  Though  they  are  rendered  into  the 
same  word  "  Qodkead"  in  our  translation,  it  must 
not  be  taken  for  grunted  that  they  mean  exactly 
the  same  thing.  Their  derivation  will  show  that 
there  is  ;i  real  (list  inetion  between  them  :  OCOTIJS  being 
from  0eo9,  "  God,"  and  0t-toT>;<»  from  the  adjective, 
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6elos,  meaning  "  Godlike,"  quality  or  nature,  or  as  we 
express  it  "Divine." 

The  distinction  then  between  #60x779  and  deiorr)*;  is 
like  that  between  deity  and  divinity  ;  and  that  there 
is  this  real  distinction,  which  the  Latin  Christians 
marked  by  coining  "  deitas  "  in  the  place  of  "  divi- 
nitas,"  to  express  it,  is  stated  by  St.  Augustine  in 
these  words  (De  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  1)  "  Ilanc  divinitatem, 
vel  ut  sic  dixerirn  '  deitatem  ;'  nam  ut  hoc  verbo  uti 
jam  nostros  non  pi  get,  ut  de  Gracco  expressing 
transferant  id  quod  illi  6eo-T^ra  appellant."  ' 

The  English  reader  will  better  see  the  distinction, 
and  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  one  word  in  the  one 
place,  and  of  the  other  in  the  other,  in  St.  Paul,  by  the 
connexion  in  which  the  words  stand,  and  the  different 
object  of  the  Apostle  in  the  application  of  them. 

In  Horn.  i.  20  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of  the  revela 
tion  of  Himself  which  God  has  made  in  nature — the 
signs  He  has  there  given'  of  His  existence  and 
almighty  power.  It  is  not  of  the  personal  God  he  is 
there  speaking,  who  can  be  known  only  as  He  has 
revealed  Himself  in  His  Son,  but  of  "  the  invisible 
things  "  of  God.  But  in  Col.  ii.  9  he  has  to  speak  of 
what  God  is  essentially,  riot  of  His  Divine  attributes 
merely,  and  so  there  he  uses  the  less  abstract  and 

1  Quoted  liy  Archbishop  Trench  in  his  Synonyms  of  the  Xc\v 
Testament 
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more  distinctive  word  deor^,  and  declares  that  in 
the  Son  there  dwells  the  fulness  of  this  pure  ab 
solute,  perfect  Godhead  :  by  which  he,  in  fact,  tells 
us  that  God  is  not  a  Power  only,  but  a  Person,  not 
an  Essence,  but  an  Actor.  Now,  I  may  ask  upon  this, 
would  any  fabricator  of  a  false  epistle  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  such  a  nice 
distinction,  when,  at  the  time,  it  would  not  have  been 
understood  by  ordinary,  uninitiated  readers  ?  Or  how 
could  he  have  introduced  such  a  distinction  before  it 
had  ever  been  made  ? 

I  pass  on  to  a  less  abstruse  distinction. 

The  Greek  words  a\i]6ij<;  and  aXrjOivos,  for  the 
want  of  equally  distinctive  words  in  English,  are 
both  translated  by  the  word  "  true  ;"  but,  as  the 
Apostle  uses  them,  there  is  a  real  distinction  between 
them.  A  single  example  will  show  this.  In  llomans 
iii.  4,  St.  Paul  says  ytveadco  8e  o  0eo<?  aXrjdijs,  "  let 
God  be  true,''  that  is,  let  it  be  admittted  that  He  is 
true  in  what  He  says  or  does  ;  but  in  1  Thess.  i. 
9,  where  he  has  to  speak  of  Him  in  a  different  re 
spect,  he  uses  the  adjective  a\i]divo^  —  &ov\eveiv  6ey 
a\r)du>o),  "  to  serve  the  true  God,"  that  is,  Him  \vho 
is  r,  nj  God,  as  distinguished  from  idols  and  all  false 
gods.  Thus  God  is  both  deos  d\rj6ij<;,  "  God  trite," 
and  0eo<?  aA.?7#ti>o?,  "  God  truly."  This  nice  distinc 
tion  St.  Paul  makes  by  the  use  of  the  two  different 
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adjectives  aXf/fl/j?  and  a\i]6ivo<; ;  which  shows  how 
careful  he  was  in  expressing  himself. 

In  Phil.  ii.  6 — 8,  St.  Paul  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  words  ftopfoj  and  cr^?}/na,  and  also  be 
tween  this  word  and  6/W&>/ua,  translated  respectively 
form,  fashion,  likeness,  where,  if  there  were  not  a 
similar  truth,  no  such  distinction  would  have  been 
necessary.  Why  should  the  Apostle  have  made  such 
a  distinction  in  the  terms,  if  there  were  not  in  his 
mind  a  difference  in  matter  of  truth  ?  The  nopfyi] 
"form  "  here  expresses,  where  first  used,  what  Christ 
was,  or  rather  the  manner  of  His  existence  before  He 
appeared  in  the  flesh ;  and  where  used  the  second 
time,  the  form  or  condition  which  He  appeared  in 
then — that  of  a  servant ;  and  then  o-^/ia  is  used  to 
express,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  whole  outward 
aspect  under  which  he  presented  Himself  in  the  eyes 
of  men — that  is,  as  a  man  among  men.  Had  the 
Apostle  not  had  some  deep  doctrine  in  his  mind,  of 
which  these  distinctive  terms  are  the  appropriate 
expression,  there  would  be  no  accounting  for  these 
distinctions,  for  such  distinctions  never  could  have 
been  made  by  any  one  who  had  not  the  ideas  in  his 
head  out  of  which  they  sprang  ;  and  such  ideas  could 
not  have  occurred  to  the  concocter  of  a  fictitious 
representation.  They  are  much  too  abstruse  for  a 
falsifier.  The  other  di>tinrtive  term  here  used, 
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,  "  likeness,"  is  distinguished  from  nopfo)  as 
€IKWV  (in  2  Cor.  iv.  4),  "  image,"  is  distinguished  from 
6/Ww/za,  "  likeness,'1  the  one  implying  derivation  (for 
every  image  is  derived  from  a  substance  to  which  it 
corresponds),  the  other  only  similitude.  But  whe 
ther  our  interpretation  of  these  terms  be  quite  correct 
or  not,  here  we  have  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  makes  these  distinctions, 
which  he  need  not  have  made,  if  truth  had  not 
required  ;  in  other  words,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
cocter  of  the  plausible  form  of  a  fictitious  epistle. 

Another  nice  distinction  between  two  apparently 
synonymous  words,  TraXiyyeveaia  and  ava>caiv<acris,  St. 
Paul  makes  in  Titus  iii.  5,  where  he  speaks  of  "  the 
washing  (laver)  of  regeneration  "  (TraXiyyevecria),  and 
the  "  renewing  "  (avoxau/oxn?)  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Here  the  distinction  in  the  words  used  could  not  have 
arisen  except  out  of  a  distinction  in  the  thought  ;  and 
was  that  likely  to  present  itself  to  a  fabricator,  when 
the  very  word  iraXiyyeveaia  had  not  taken  its  dis 
tinctive  Christian  meaning  till  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  institution  of  baptism  ? 

In  the  same  way  as  the  above,  St.  Paul  uses  the 
words  a^ecrt?  and  Triipeai*;  in  their  distinctive  senses 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Whatever  the  dif 
ference  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been 
a  ditl'erence  in  his  own  mind,  or  why  should  he  have 
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changed  the  word?  The  one  word,  looking  at  its 
derivation,  means  remission,  the  letting  go;  the  other 
means  prcetermiss ion,  or  passing  over  :  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  words  are  applied  by  him  to  dif 
ferent  circumstances  in  the  cases  :  the  7rape<rt?  relates 
to  sins  that  went  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  the 
other,  a'c£e<rt9,  relates  to  that  absolute  forgiveness  which 
His  propitiatory  sacrifice  has  secured  since  for  them 
that  believe.  But  these  kinds  of  distinctions  could 
have  no  place,  except  in  the  mind  of  such  men  as  St. 
Paul  was,  and  they  would  be  quite  foreign  from  a  mere 
human  inventor.  We  can  conceive,  indeed,  of  such 
distinctions  being  made  after  they  had  once  been  in 
troduced  by  another,  but  not  in  the  first  instance,  by  a 
fabricator,  who  was  without  any  example  before  him. 

The  careful  precision  of  St.  Paul  in  the  use  of  dis 
tinctive  words,  where  distinction  was  necessary,  finds 
a  strong  instance  in  the  words  /3&>,u6<?  and  Ouo-iacmj- 
piov,  both  meaning  altar;  but  when  it  is  the  altar  for 
a  heathen  god  he  uses  /3eo/io<?  (Acts  xvii.  23) ;  but 
whenever  (and  this  is  more  than  twenty  times)  he  has 
to  speak  of  the  altar  of  the  true  God,  the  word  used  is 
6vaiacm']piov,  so  careful  was  the  line  of  demarcation 
kept  up  by  him  between  the  true  religion  and  the 
false;  and  does  not  this  bespeak  reality  in  the  writer  ? 

Another  instance  of  distinction  in  the  terms  used, 
where  there  is  but  a  slight  shade  of  difference  in  the 
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idea  to  be  expressed,  will  be  found  in  the  Apostle's 
writings  in  regard  to  the  two  words  cnroXvTpwo-is  and 
i\ao-Ti']ptov  (Rom.  iii.  24,  25).  These  both  relate  to 
the  method  of  human  salvation  through  Christ's 
death  and  passion.  But  they  relate  to  it  in  some 
what  different  aspects ;  aTroXvTpwcr^  denotes  redemp 
tion,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  price  paid  ;  that 
is  the  idea  involved  in  this  word :  and  iXaffrypiov 
means  propitiation,  or  that  which  turm  aicay  anger, 
makes  peace,  being  the  effect  of  the  tnroXvTpwais,  or 
redemption  price  paid.  But  what  fabricator  would 
have  thought  of  such  a  precise  distinction  ?  One 
word  would  have  served  his  purpose  quite  as  well  as 
both. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  St.  Paul  distinguishes 
between  irv^vfia,  "  spirit,"  and  ^v^r?,  "  soul,"  and 
their  adjectives  irvevpariKos  and  ^V%IKO$,  showing 
that  there  was  a  system  of  ideas  in  his  mind  in  rela 
tion  to  man,  and  not  mere  vague  notions.  With 
him  TTvev/jia  is  the  highest  part  of  man,  and  ^fv^j 
belongs  to  the  lower  region  of  man's  being  ;  for  the 
man  who  is  only  i/rin^/co?  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  him  who  is  irvevfjLariKos.  Thus,  St.  Paul  de 
clares  (1  Cor.  ii.  14)  that  the  i/ri^t/co?  receives  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  while  the  man  who 
is  TTvev/JiaTiKos,  "tpirihut?"  (verso  10)  docs.  Another 
distinction  our  Apostle  makes  (1  Cor.  iii.  1)  is  between 
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those  who  are  Trvev/j-an/coi,  "  spiritual"  and  those  who 
are  crapKiKol,  "  carnal  ;  "  and  the  a-apKtKoi  he  again 
distinguishes  from  the  -^rv^iKoi  in  Eph.  ii.  3,  in  the 
words  "  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  "  (these  are 
the  aapKiKoi]  "  and  of  the  mind  "  (these  are  the 


Now  all  I  have  to  do  here  with  these  distinctions 
is  to  observe  that  they  exhibit  in  their  author  a  very 
discriminating  spirit,  and  are  evidence  that  we  have 
in  him  a  man  who  is  dealing  in  earnest  with  realities 
and  not  fictions. 

One  other  example  of  a  discriminating  distinction 
in  the  use  of  words  from  St.  Paul  will  suffice.  In 
2  Cor.  xiii.  5  he  makes  use  of  the  two  words  Sotct- 
/ua£o>  and  Treipdfa.  These  words  are  variously  ren 
dered  in  our  translation  ;  both  of  them  by  "prove," 
"  try"  "  examine  ;  "  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  from 
this  that  they  are  perfectly  synonymous  ;  if  the}7  were, 
why  should  the  Apostle  change  the  words  in  the  very 
same  verse.  He  evidently  saw  a  distinction  between 
them  in  his  own  mind  ;  and  this  distinction  is  borne 
out  by  an  examination  of  their  original  meaning. 
The  first  has  reference  to  the  gold  and  silver  which 
is  put  into  the  fining-pot  for  proof  that  it  is  gold,  and 
where  the  hope  or  belief  is  that  it  will  prove  so  ;  this 
is  the  underlying  idea  in  the  word;  the  other  is  used 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  thing  or  person  is  bad,  in 
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cases  where  this  may  be  matter  of  question,  so  that 
the  distinction  the  Apostle  makes  is  one  of  great 
delicacy,  and  amounts  in  other  words  to  this,  "  exa 
mine  yourselves  to  see  whether  you  are  bad;  prove 
yourselves  to  be  good." 

Who  can  say  that  this  way  of  putting  things  does 
not  prove  an  honest  mind  ? 

In  St.  James's  Epistle  there  was  no  great  opportu 
nity  for  these  distinctions  in  words,  and  yet  in  him 
there  are  a  few  instances.  Thus,  in  chap.  i.  4,  he 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  two  words  oXo/cXf/po? 
and  reXeio?,  ' '  perfect  and  entire"  We  might  suppose 
that  to  the  word  reXeto?,  "perfect,"  no  other  needed 
to  be  added.  13 ut  our  Apostle  is  more  exact :  Tt'Xeto?, 
in  his  use  of  the  word,  (and  St.  Paul  frequently 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense,)  means  perfect,  in  the  sense 
that  a  full-grown  man  is  perfect  compared  with  a  child 
— the  relation  being  to  one  who  has  become  a  man  in 
Christ;  but  6\6ic\r]po<;,  entire,  one  who  has  attained 
to  completeness  in  the  Christian  character,  or,  as  the 
Apostle  himself  explains  it — one  "wanting  in  nothing." 

i I  is  accurate  sense  of  words  is  also  shown  by  the 
distinctive  use  he  makes  of  the  two  verbs  £o«e&>  and 
<f>aivofj,ai.  In  chap.  i.  2G,  where  our  translation  '_ri\vs 
it,  "  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  reliyioux"  (a 
rendering  which  would  require  the  use  of  the  vi  i  h 
<j)aivofj.ai,)  the  Apostle  does  not  use  $aivop.ai,  but 
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Bo/ceca  (Wet  Op^Ko^  elvai),  the  right  rendering  of 
which  would  be,  "  thinks  himself  to  be  religious."  It 
is  what  the  man  thinks  of  himself  the  Apostle  is 
speaking  of,  and  not  of  what  he  appears  to  be  to 
others.  When  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  appearance 
of  a  thing  only,  as  in  chap.  iv.  14,  where  he  speaks 
of  life  as  a  vapour,  there  he  uses  ^xuvopevr],  "  ap- 
peareth." 

St.  John  makes  one  very  marked  distinction  in 
the  use  of  two  verbs  alrew  and  epcorda)  in  1  John  v. 
16,  where  he  evidently  has  a  reason  for  it  in  the 
case  of  which  he  is  speaking.  It  is  the  case  of  what 
he  terms  "  the  sin  unto  death."  "If  any  man  "  (he 
says)  "sec  a  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin 
not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it"  It  would  not  strike  an 
English  reader  here  that  there  was  any  difference 
in  meaning  between  "  shall  ask"  and  "  shall  pray  ; 
but  in  the  Greek  there  is  a  difference  in  their 
meaning;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
this  —  alrea)  is  used  for  the  petition  of  the  inferior, 
and  eptoTao)  for  the  request  of  the  equal,  or  one  who 
can  demand  of  right.  "What  confirms  this  view  of 
the  distinction  is  that  Christ,  in  His  prayers  to  the 
Father,  never  uses  aiYe&>  or  airelaBai  but  always 
(see  John  xiv.  16;  xvi.  26;  xvii.  9,  15,  20). 
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In  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistles,  we  have 
many  instances  of  this  extreme  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  words  that  have  more  or  less  of  difference  in  their 
meaning.  Thus  in  respect  to  these  two  same  verbs 
in  John  xvi.  23,  where  our  translation  gives  it, 
"  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  Me  nothing.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you :  "  in  the 
first  "  ask,"  it  is  the  verb  epwrdw  that  is  used,  and  in 
the  second,  it  is  aiVew  :  and  why  is  this  ?  because 
"ye  shall  ask"  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse  has 
reference  to  what  the  disciples  wished  to  do,  recorded 
in  verse  19  :  ijBeXov  avrov  epwrav  "  they  wished  to 
ask  Him  "  in  the  sense  of  making  bold  to  do  so,  and 
He  corrects  them  by  His  answer,  oaa  av  alrtja-rjre, 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  the  Kay  of  submissive  and 
suppliant  petition "  "in  My  Name/'  &c.  What  a 
reality  this  sort  of  distinction  gives  the  whole 
record  ! 

We  take  another  instance  out  of  the  same  Gospel. 
It  is  the  distinction  made  between  dycnrdto  and 
<£tXt;o>  in  John  xxi.  in  the  remarkable  questioning 
to  which  it  is  there  stated  Peter  was  subjected.  In 
the  thrice-repeated  question  which  Christ  there  puts, 
"  Lovest  thou  Me  ? "  He  asks  him  the  first  time, 
dyaTras  fj.e  ;  Peter  replies,  </>i'\(w  o-e  :  the  second  time 
the  question  is  put  in  the  same  words,  dycnras  /ue ; 
M  2 
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Peter  repeats,  $iA.w  ere — thec^yaTra?  /j.e  sounded  too  cold 
and  distant  for  Peter's  warm  personal  affection ;  and 
now  at  length,  when  for  the  third  time  Christ  puts  the 
question,  He  adopts  Peter's  own  word  <£tXet9,  and  so 
admits  him  again  into  the  restored  position  of  &  friend. 
The  difference  corresponds  to  our  English  expression. 
'I  more  than  esteem  the  man — I  lore  him/  The 
subtle  and  delicate  play  of  feeling  that  marks  this 
renewed  intercourse  between  the  Master  and  His 
offending,  but  now  favoured  disciple,  bespeaks  also 
the  truth  of  the  whole  relation.  As  a  proof  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  Greek  verbs,  I  may 
observe  that,  while  men  are  continually  commanded 
in  Scripture,  dyaTrav  rbv  6eov,  to  love  God  with  the 
love  of  reverent  respect — they  are  commanded,  $L\elv 
TOV  Ocov,  to  love  Him  with  the  familiarity  of  an 
equal,  never.  And  what  a  testimony  it  is  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  this  word  ayaTnj  was 
born  of  it :  "  There  is  no  example  of  its  use  "  (so 
Archbishop  Trench  states)  "  in  any  heathen  writer 
whatever." 

In  this  same  chapter  (John  xxi.)  we  have  another 
distinction  between  two  words  that  are  slightly 
different  in  their  sense.  These  are  fiocnceiv  and 
TTotfiaiveiv,  both  of  which  are  translated  "  to  feed,"  for 
the  want  of  any  other  corresponding  word  to  the 
last  in  our  language.  In  the  thrice-repeated  com- 
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mission  which  Christ  there  gives  to  Peter  "feed  My 
lambs  "  (verse  15),  "  My  sheep"  (verse  16),  and  again 
"  My  sheep''  (verse  17),  He  uses  /S6o-«e  on  the  first 
occasion,  Troipave  on  the  second,  and  returns  to 
j3o<TKe  again  on  the  third.  The  difference  between 
the  two  words,  as  to  the  act  which  they  enjoin,  I 
should  express  by  "feed "  and  "  shepherd,"  because 
to  "shepherd,"  while  it  includes  feeding,  includes 
much  more ;  such  as  leading,  guiding  guarding, 
folding.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  case  of  the 
distinction  furnishes  a  strong  argument  against 
designing  invention  on  the  part  of  the  narrator. 

Another  nice  distinction  in  words  we  have  in 
John  x.  1,  xx.  10,  between  K\€TTTTIS  and  X^o-n;?. 
These  words  are  not  an  amplification  of  the  idea ; 
there  is  a  real  and  an  appropriate  distinction  between 
them ;  and  this  distinction  is  in  part  explained  in 
verse  10,  where  it  is  said,  "the  thief  cometh  not  but 
for  to  steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy.1'  The  distinc 
tion  between  them  is,  that  the  icXe-rrrrj^  is  one  who 
does  his  acts  secretly  and  stealthily  ;  the  X^o-r/;?  by 
violence  and  openly ;  the  one  is  the  man  who  steals 
the  sheep,  the  other  is  the  man  who,  if  there  be  a 
necessity  for  it,  kills  the  shepherd.  In  several  places 
in  our  translation  this  distinction  is  overlooked ; 
hut  its  existence  shows  the  accuracy  in  words  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
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The  last  case  I  need  notice  for  the  purpose  of  my 
argument,  is  the  distinction  observed  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  between  the  verbs  7r\vvQ), 
VITTTW,  and  Xouo>.  Each  of  these  words  has  a  pro 
priety  of  its  own,  which  these  writers  always  ob 
serve  ;  7r\vv€iv  is  used  for  the  washing  of  inanimate 
things  as  distinguished  from  living  objects  or  per 
sons  :  VITTTCIV  and  \oveiv,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
applied  to  the  washing  of  living  persons,  and  yet 
with  this  difference,  that  VLTTTCLV  and  vtyaadcu,  al 
most  always  express  the  washing  of  a  part  of  the 
body — the  hands,  the  feet,  the  face,  &c. ;  while 
\oveiv  signifies  not  so  much  to  "  wash"  as  "  to  bathe," 
always  implying,  not  the  bathing  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  but  of  the  whole.  In  one  passage  (John  xiii.  10) 
this  distinction  requires  specially  to  be  pointed  out, 
for  the  moral  significance  which  underlies  it.  It  is 
when  Christ  says  to  Peter,  "He  that  is  washed" 
(6  XeXou/iei/o?)  needeth  not  save  to  wash  (vtyacrOai) 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit."  It  must  be  remem 
bered  here  that  foot-washing  with  the  Jews  was  a 
symbolic  act.  Peter  thought  not  of  this  at  the 
moment,  and  so  he  exclaimed,  "  Thou  shalt  never 
wash  my  feet/'  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  true  intention 
of  what  his  Lord  was  doing  flashed  upon  him,  with  his 
characteristic  quickness  he  said,  "  Lord,  not  my  feet 
only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head."  lie  would 
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be  washed  now  in  every  part,  or  wholly.  Here 
comes  out  the  distinction  from  Christ's  own  lips 
between  \ovetv  and  viTTTetv.  He  tells  Peter  that  he 
needed  not  to  be  thus  washed  all  over,  for  he  was  in 
a  moral  sense  already  \e\ovfjievos  (washed)  made  clean; 
and  that  all  that  was  needed  now  was  to  wash  1m  feet 
(vfyaadai,  rovs  TroSa?).  The  moral  significance  of 
this  it  is  not  for  me  to  dwell  upon — the  point  for 
observation  is  the  true  distinction  here  made  in  the 
application  of  the  words,  and  that  with  such  a  latent 
moral  sense.  Is  this  likely  to  have  been  the  work  of 
a  forger  ? 

I  might  go  on  with  almost  numberless  instances 
of  this  extreme  accuracy  of  distinction  in  words  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  these  instances 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  My 
argument  from  them  is  this : — That  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  for  any  inventor  of  ficti 
tious  documents,  upon  subjects  such  as  we  have  in  the 
New  Testament,  subjects  so  various  in  their  kinds,  so 
different  in  their  required  treatment,  and  relating  to 
such  multifarious  circumstances,  persons,  and  points, 
to  have  distinguished  with  such  accuracy  between 
words  as  to  make  them,  as  they  are  allmade,  correlative 
to  the  thought,  and  germane  to  the  discussion  in  every 
case.  He  could  not  have  done  it  in  the  place  of  any 
one  of  the  writers,  and  much  less  in  the  place  of 
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them  all.  He  could  not  have  done  it  after  the  ex 
ample  had  been  set  by  any  one  of  them,  still  less  before. 
The  conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  writers 
of  the  several  parts  were  men  who  actually  lived  at 
the  time,  and  were  real  actors  in  the  scenes  and  rela 
tions  to  which  their  writings  have  reference,  and  un 
derstood,  as  none  but  such  men  could  understand,  the 
exact  fitness  of  their  words  to  the  circumstances  and 
subjects  with  which  they  had  to  deal :  in  short,  that 
they  were  true  men  who  have  dealt  truly  with  Truth. 


Having  ascertained  by  special  forms  of  evidence 
found  in  their  writings,  the  real  existence  and  cha 
racter  of  the  authors  in  general  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  of  my  special  witnesses  in  particular,  I 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  witness  they  bear  to  its 
Great  Facts. 


SCEPTICISM  MET  BY  FACT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FACTS    ASCERTAINED. 

WE  have  now  arrived  at  this  point  :  "We  have  esta 
blished,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  identity  of  two  out  of 
the  three  persons  named  in  the  Gospels  as  Peter, 
James,  and  John  ;  and  of  the  other  one  by  character, 
we  think  also  by  person,  certainly  by  relation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church  at  its  found 
ing.  This  we  have  established  by  internal  evidence 
alone,  lying  latent  in  their  own  writings,  without 
recourse  to  external  evidence  of  any  kind  whatever  : 
And  this  evidence  is  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not 
have  been  iittcndnl  l>>/  tJic  writers  for  evidence  to  after- 
ages  of  their  own  identity.  They  are,  besides,  all 
three  of  the  class  of  witnesses,  chosen  by  Christ  Him 
self,  to  bear  testimony  to  all  that  lie  did,  and  more 
particularly  to  His  Resurrection.  We  have  ascer- 
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tained  that  they  are  trustworthy  witnesses,  if  ever 
men  were  trustworthy  witnesses,  to  facts  that  came 
within  their  own  knowledge.  The  question  now  is, 
"  Are  they  to  be  believed  ?  Is  credit  to  be  given  to 
their  testimony  ?  " 

With  such  evidences  as  I  have  adduced — evidences 
so  various  in  kind,  so  subtle  in  their  nature,  and 
so  inwoven  in  the  very  texture  of  the  Apostolic 
writings — I  can  for  myself  no  more  doubt  the  actual 
existence  of  the  writers,  as  real  living  men  at  the 
time,  conversant  with  the  facts  of  which  they  treat, 
than  I  can  doubt  the  existence  in  the  past  of  such 
men  as  Plato  and  Socrates  among  the  Greeks,  or  of 
Cicero  and  Atticus  among  the  Romans.  In  fact,  the 
evidence  for  the  actuality  of  the  former  is  much 
stronger  than  that  for  the  latter,  on  the  ground  of 
internal  proofs  alone  ;  and  to  the  former  there  is  to 
be  added  the  corroboration,  that  they  were  trust 
worthy  witnesses,  in  the  further  fact  that  their  testi 
mony  was  received,  at  the  time  they  lived,  by  great 
numbers  of  persons  to  whom  they  were  known,  as 
having  been  disciples  of  Christ,  and  was  never  so 
much  as  attempted  to  be  proved  false  by  others. 
Thus  the  facts  to  which  they  have  referred  in  their 
writings  have  all  the  evidence  which  any  history 
does  possess,  or  can  even  be  conceived  to  possess,  in 
the  way  of  icitncxs.  Again  I  ask,  Are  they  to  be 
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believed  ?  Is  credit  to  be  given  to  their  testimony 
now  ? 

It  would,  it  cannot  be  denied,  be  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  evidence  proceeded  upon  incur  Courts  of 
Law,  if  such  testimony  as  theirs  were  rejected :  it 
would  be  subversive  of  most  of  the  facts  of  secular 
history,  if  witness  like  this  were  not  received.  Let 
me  ask  attention  again,  and  more  fully,  to  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  great  fact  upon  which  the  testimony  of  these 
three  men  bears  is  the  Eesurrection.  We  are  not 
entitled  to  assume,  nor  have  we  assumed,  that  Christ 
did  actually  rise  from  the  dead,  because  this  would 
be  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  record  ;  but  what 
we  have  established  is,  the  personal  reality  and  cha 
racter  of  our  witnesses  to  that  fact ;  and  what,  on  this 
ground,  we  are  entitled  to  expect  of  disbelievers  is, 
that  they  should  prove  by  stronger  evidence  that  He 
did  not,  than  we  have  established  evidence  that  He  did 
rise.  And  if  any  one  should  call  our  belief  credulity, 
when  founded  upon  such  evidence,  it  behoves  him, 
at  least,  to  produce  examples  in  which  such  evidence 
has  proved  to  be  fallacious. 

The  llesurrection  is,  we  admit,  the  cardinal  point 
in  the  Christian  system — the  key-stone  to  the  whole; 
and  that,  if  this  cannot  be  established  beyond  reason 
able  doubt,  the  whole  fabric  is  shaken.  "NVe  admit, 
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also,  that  such  an  extraordinary  fact  ought  not  to  be 
credited,  but  upon  the  strongest,  and  most  unexcep 
tional  evidence. 

What  makes  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  the  Resurrec 
tion  of  such  prime  importance,  is,  that,  if  this  was  an 
actual  fact,  it  covers  the  whole  truth  of  Christianity :  if 
this  stands,  the  whole  stands  ;  if  this  falls,  the  whole 
falls.  Were  it  not  an  actual  fact,  the  Christian  Faith 
must  have  been  a  designed  imposture ;  or  if  it  was 
not  that,  it  is  a  miserable  and  an  unaccountable 
delusion.  Its  bearing  upon  human  life— its  hopes, 
and  its  aspirations,  is  so  immediate,  and,  if  it  be  not 
true,  is  so  fatal  to  human  happiness,  that  no  one, 
certainly,  ought  to  reject  it  without  the  most  absolute 
disproof.  Without  it  there  is  no  certain  future  for 
man.  Being  of  such  moment,  we  have  sought  to 
establish  it,  not  by  the  promptings  of  sentiment,  not 
by  the  illusions  of  hope,  not  by  the  presumptions  of 
conjecture,  but  by  such  rules  of  evidence  as  are  held 
to  be  conclusive,  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  in  our 
Courts  of  Justice ;  and  by  all  these  rules,  any  person 
of  clear  intellect,  and  integrity  of  moral  perception, 
may  judge  for  himself  whether  it  be  not  "  pron-n" 

If  it  should  be  objected  by  any  one,  that  the  Resur 
rection  is  such  a  fact  as  no  evidence  can  be  sufficient 
to  establish,  we  reply  '  That  is  to  beg  the  whole 
question/  Where  is  the  incredibility  of  it  in  itself, 
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any  more  than  in  the  giving  of  life  at  first  by  an 
immediate  act  of  the  Divine  Power  ?  Where  is  the 
disproof  of  it  as  a  fact  ?  Is  there  any  existing  record 
or  history,  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Jews, 
or  that  was  ever  heard  of  as  existing,  which  proved 
it  to  be  a  false  story  ?  And  what  does  the  disbelief 
of  it,  as  a  matter  incapable  of  proof,  not  involve  ?  It 
would  be  practically  to  deny  to  the  Omnipotent  and 
Infinitely  Wise,  the  power  to  establish  any  system 
of  positive  Religion  for  man  at  all,  by  methods  in  use 
among  men,  to  deny  that  He  could  not  establish  a 
fact  of  this  kind  in  the  same  way  He  has  ordained 
that  other  facts  of  past  history  should  be  established. 
Belief  and  History  God  has  joined  together,  never  to 
be  put  asunder.  Religion  separated  from  History 
has  no  standing  ground  upon  this  earth  :  it  is  at  the 
best  only  an  illumined  mist  that  floats  in  the  air. 
Does  not  the  necessary  mode  of  establishing  and 
transmitting  facts  afford  of  itself  a  strong  presumption 
that,  if  a  true  Religion  was  to  be  introduced  among 
mankind,  it  would  be  introduced,  and  established, 
after  the  same  manner?  Historic  fact  has  always  had 
to  depend  itjxjn  human  testimony. 

The  testimony  of  our  three  witnesses,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  is,  of  itself,  amply  sufficient  to  establish 
the  facts  of  the  record  ;  but  when  these  tlmv  are 
corroborated,  as  they  are,  in  all  essential  points  ol 
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their  testimony,  by  a  great  number  of  others,  who 
received,  and  acted  upon  it,  at  all  risks  to  themselves, 
its  truth  assumes  the  form  of  a  moral  certainty.  It 
being  proved  that  these  three  men  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  existed  at  the  time,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
rest  of  the  chosen  Apostles  existed,  to  bear  their 
testimony  to  the  same  facts.  From  other  parts  of 
the  evangelic  history  we  learn,  that  Christ  appeared 
after  His  resurrection  to  all  the  other  Apostles  in 
addition  to  these  three — to  some  of  them  separately, 
to  all  jointly:  and  not  to  these  only,  but  on  one 
occasion  to  above  five  hundred  of  His  followers  at  once, 
(1  Cor.  xv.  6,)  probably  the  whole  number  that  had 
believed  in  Him  up  to  that  time ;  and  that,  afterwards, 
He  was  seen  of  St.  Paul,  as  of  an  Apostle  "  born  out  of 
due  time."  What  other  fact,  out  of  the  usual  order 
of  Nature,  was  ever  so  corroborated  ?  Or  could  all 
of  these  different  persons  be  deceived  ?  This,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  was  not  like  the  alleged  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  at  Lourdes,  in  France  :  an  iso 
lated  appearance,  witnessed,  as  is  admitted,  bv  one 
person  alone,  (a  weak  young  woman,)  and  confirmed 
by  the  witness  of  no  others.  Nor  is  it  open  to  the 
imputation  made  by  Monsieur  Renan,  who  says,  in 
his  work  ("  Les  Apotres,"  p.  13),  "La  gloire  de  la 
resurrection  appartient  done  a  Marie  de  Magdala. 
Apres  Jesus,  c'est  Marie  qui  a  le  plus  fait  pour  la 
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fondation  du  Christianisme.  Sa  grande  affirmation 
de  femme, '  II  est  ressuscite  !'  a  etc  la  base  de  la  foi  de 
1'humanite  !  " 

This  is  simply  bearing  false  witness.  For  St.  Mark 
distinctly  records,  in  the  very  passage  upon  which 
this  statement  is  professedly  founded,  that  the  dis 
ciples  did  not  believe  her  until  her  statement  was 
confirmed  by  our  Lord's  personal  appearance  to 
themselves.  So  incredulous,  indeed,  were  they,  that 
they  would  hardly  believe,  when  they  saw  Him  at 
first,  and  were  not  satisfied  without  a  bodily  exami 
nation  of  Him  to  assure  themselves  that  it  was  verily 
He.  To  satisfy  them,  He  submitted  His  person  to 
their  actual  touch,  and  reproved  them  for  their  slow 
ness  of  belief,  by  saying,  "  Behold  My  hands  and  My 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  Me,  and  see ;  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  Me  have." 
He  also  "  took  meat,  and  did  eat  before  them  "  for 
the  same  end  (Luke  xxiv.  39 — 43).  One  of  them, 
Thomas,  was  so  incredulous  that  he  would  not 
believe  at  all  upon  the  report  of  the  others,  and 
demanded  a  tangible  proof  for  himself  of  the  very 
wounds  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  this  also  was  granted; 
so  that  no  one  can  allege  that  the  Apostles  were  men 
of  easy  credence. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  all  this  upon  their  own  state 
ments  ;  but  it  is  not  upon  their  own  statements  alone 
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the  evidence  rests;  we  have  another,  and  an  altogether 
independent  evidence.  "We  have  the  fact  of  the 
reception  of  Christianity  by  a  large  number  of  other 
persons  at  the  time,  and  at  the  very  place.  This, 
though  a  collateral,  is  a  most  forcible  proof  that  it 
was  founded  in  undeniable  fact.  Nor  was  it  either 
ignorance  or  superstition  that  prepared  the  way  for 
its  reception,  for  it  had  to  work  its  way,  and  to  pre 
vail  against  age-long  prejudices,  highly  polished 
systems,  and  highly  educated  classes.  Even  Bigotry 
could  not  withstand  it,  for  we  read  that  a  "  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  Faith  " 
(Acts  vi.  7). 

What  was  it  that  enabled  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  to  make  more  converts  among  enemies  in  five 
years  than  our  most  earnest  missionaries  have  made 
in  five  centuries  ?  but  that  they  had  a  commanding 
and  well-attested  fact  to  allege  in  their  own  witness 
of  the  resurrection  of  their  Divine  Master  ;  which  no 
one  at  the  time  was  able  to  disprove  :  and  they,  more 
over,  could  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  prophesies 
regarding  Christ,  and  show  that  in  Him  they  had  all 
been  fulfilled. 

That  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  should  have 
gained  the  belief  of  those  generally  to  whom  it  wa.s 
addressed,  and  that,  with  the  full  power  of  proving 
its  falsehood,  if  it  was  false ;  and,  moreover,  that 
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they  who  received  it,  should  have  been  ready  to  make 
the  sacrifice  not  of  their  goods  only,  but  of  life  itself, 
in  support  of  it,  would  be  one  of  the  most  incredible 
things  ever  heard  of,  if  they  had  no  ground  for  be 
lieving  it  to  be  true.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  this  tes 
timony  of  theirs  should  never  have  been  contradicted 
by  the  Jews  in  particular,  who  lived  upon  the  very 
spot,  and  at  the  very  time,  if  it  had  no  foundation  in 
truth,  when  this  fact  alone,  had  it  been  a  fact,  would 
have  enabled  them  effectually  to  have  disgraced,  and 
discredited,  the  new  Religion  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
incredible.  The  really  incredible  thing  is,  not  the  Resur 
rection,  but  the  rise  and  establishment  of  the  Religion  of 
Christ,  if  there  teas  no  Resurrection. 

We  know,  indeed,  and  admit,  that  a  book  which 
has  got  a  name,  or  a  new  fashion  that  has  been  set. 
will  take  and  spread  most  rapidly  ;  but  this  will  be 
with  people  predisposed  to  it :  and  people,  in  the  case 
of  Christ's  Religion,  were  not  predisposed  to  receive 
it  at  the  outset.  The  very  last  thing,  indeed,  which 
any  people  will  do  is  to  change  their  Religion.  So  far 
had  the  Religion  of  Christ  been  from  finding  a  people 
predisposed  in  its  favour,  that  it  had,  on  the  contrary, 
to  make  its  way  among  a  people  most  adverse  to  it, 
the  most  blindly  bigotted  of  all  people  under  the 
sun ;  and  yet  it  prevailed ;  than  which,  could  there 
be  a  stronger  proof  that  it  was  founded  in  truth  ? 

N 
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It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  minds  a  ground 
for  surprise  that,  after  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  if  it  really  took  place,  He  should  not  have 
appeared  to  others  than  those  who  believed  in  Him. 
To  have  shown  Himself  to  the  Jewish  people  at  large, 
and  especially  to  those  who  crucified  Him,  this,  it 
may  be  thought,  would  have  been  the  most  effectual 
means  of  convincing  and  converting  them.  But  this 
would  be  to  assume  the  production  of  an  effect 
contrary  to  previous  experience.  -  The  Jews  had 
witnessed  His  marvellous  miracles,  and  yet  they  had 
rejected  Him  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence.  He 
had  forewarned  them  that  they  should  have  no  other 
(Matt,  xxiii.  39).  What  ground,  therefore,  is  there 
for  believing  that  they  would  not  have  rejected  this 
also,  or  have  resolved  it  into  some  magical  illusion  ? 
The  people  in  general  could  not  be  witnesses,  to  the 
full  extent  that  the  Apostles  were,  of  all  the  circum 
stances,  by  simply  seeing  Him  after  His  resurrection. 
Had  they  seen  Him,  they  could  not  have  told  for 
certain  that  it  was  He.  Even  when  He  appeared  to 
a  large  multitude  of  His  own  disciples  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee,  some,  we  are  told,  "  doubted.1"  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  while  these  had  no  means  of  ascer 
taining  that  they  really  saw  Him  who  had  been 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried?  Yet  even  these  must 
have  been  convinced  when,  afterwards,  they  saw 
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Him  ascend  up  into  the  heavens.  Indeed,  we 
may  infer,  from  the  statement  made  by  St.  Mat 
thew,  that  their  doubting  continued  only  while 
He  remained  at  some  distance  from  them,  not  when 
He  had  come  near,  and  spoken  to  them  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18). 

In  choosing  special  persons  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
fact  of  His  resurrection,  Christ  proceeded,  in  fact, 
only  according  to  the  usual  rules  that  govern  man 
kind  in  similar  cases.  Where  the  matter  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  has  to  depend  upon  the  testi 
mony  of  eye-witnesses,  they  are  careful  to  secure  a 
sufficient  number  of  trustworthy  persons,  who  can  be 
depended  upon  to  give  the  necessary  evidence.  Christ, 
it  appears,  acted  with  the  like  precaution.  Those 
who  were  not  present  when  He  arose,  and  who  were 
predisposed  to  disbelieve,  would  most  certainly  have 
found  some  plea  for  discrediting  the  fact,  let  who 
might  testify  to  it.  Besides,  can  any  one  question, 
that  those  who  had  crucified  Christ,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  proofs  He  had  given  that  He  was  the 
Mr.-siah,  were  justly  punished  by  being  denied  any 
other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  His  own  chosen 
witnesses  ? 

All  who  took  part  in  the  crucifying  of  Jesus  might 
naturally  be  expected  afterwards  not  to  admit  His 
claims  upon  their  belief.  Of  wilful  unbelief  they 
N  2 
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stand  self-convicted.  For  if  the  Resurrection  had  not 
taken  place,  and  if  Christ  had  not  ascended  above, 
why  did  they  not  find  and  produce  the  crucified  body, 
or  the  living  man  ?  Upon  either  hypothesis,  he  must 
have  been  somewhere  on  earth,  and  might  have  been 
found  by  them  ;  and  their  not  finding,  and  not  pro 
ducing  Him,  either  living  or  dead,  is  a  tacit  admis 
sion  that  they  could  not  do  so.  Of  the  Ascension 
they  had  been  in  no  way  cognizant ;  of  the  Resur 
rection,  if  it  had  not  taken  place,  they  had  the  proof 
in  their  own  power.  To  disprove  the  fact  rested  with 
them  ;  to  witness  to  it  rested  with  the  Apostles.  And 
the  very  condition  laid  down  of  Apostleship  by  St. 
Peter  himself  in  Acts  i.  22  (referring,  no  doubt,  to 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  xv.  27),  was  to  be  a 
"  witness  "  in  particular,  of  "  the  Resurrection."  The 
omission  therefore,  of  any  mention  of  the  Ascension 
in  his  Epistles,  except  by  one  brief  reference  to  it,  is 
a  proof  of  consistency,  which  is  always  an  attribute 
of  truth.  That  thousands  among  the  Jews  them 
selves  did  believe  in  the  Resurrection,  upon  the  testi 
mony  of  those  who  were  witnesses  to  it,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  historic  fact. 

After  the  Resurrection  had  become  a  known  and 
accepted  fact,  people  naturally  wished  to  learn  more 
about  this  wonderful  man  :  and  so  it  was  that  the 
Gospels  became  written,  to  record  facts  already 
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believed ;  and  how  can  that  belief  be  accounted  for 
in  three  other  narrators  besides  St.  John,  and  by 
thousands  of  other  persons  at  the  time,  if  it  was  all 
an  imposture  or  false  ?  Frauds  and  fallacies  come 
after  the  founding  of  a  new  Faith :  they  could  not 
possibly  be  practised,  or  imposed,  at  the  commence 
ment,  when  all  the  facts  were  known.  The  Gospels, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  not  the  original  cause 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  believed,  but  were 
themselves  a  part  of  the  consequences  of  that  belief. 
The  real  ground  of  the  belief  was  the  unexception 
able  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
it  is  proved  by  stronger  evidence  that  they  were 
written  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  than  we 
have  for  believing  the  tragedies  that  go  under  his 
name  were  written  by  Euripides,  or  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  was  by  Thucydides.  The 
special  kinds  of  evidence  which  we  have  adduced, 
by  themselves,  establish  their  genuineness.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  in  fact,  that  either  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  ever  went  under  other  names 
than  those  which  they  now  bear.  And  in  estimating 
the  evidence  for  Christianity  as  a  whole,  the  books, 
and  all  the  evidences  latent  in  the  books,  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  with  a  vast  variety  of  collateral 
evidences,  have  to  be  combined  with  the  institution 
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of  the  Church,  by  which  it  continues  a  living 
existence  down  to  the  present  time. 

As  regards  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  I  might  ask,  what  other  class  of  events 
ever  had  four  different  historians  to  record  them,  all 
living  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  all 
agreeing  in  substance,  though  differing  in  minor 
detail  as  to  the  facts  ?  There  is  not  another  ex 
ample  of  such  a  thing  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.  The  very  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  are 
evidence  of  the  honesty  of  the  writers,  and  imply 
truth  at  the  foundation.  How  unreasonably,  there 
fore,  that  man  would  act  who  should  discredit  such 
unexampled  records,  merely  because  they  are  records 
of  unexampled  facts.  To  take  the  ground  that  the 
facts  are  to  be  disbelieved  solely  because  they  are 
uncommon,  is  to  act  like  the  most  ignorant  and  un 
scientific  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  in  fact,  to  make 
our  own  limited  experience  the  test  of  all  truth. 

It  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  make  the 
uniformity  of  Nature  the  ground  for  disbelieving 
such  a  fact  as  the  Resurrection,  or  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  in  general,  that  even  Geology  may  be 
cited  as  a  witness  in  support  of  their  credibility. 
Science  itself  has  discovered,  and  proved,  that  God 
has  performed  at  least  one  miracle,  or  rather  series 
of  miracles,  in  the  world  previous  to  the  date  of 
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human  experience.  By  Geology  it  has  been  ascer 
tained  out  of  the  infallible  registers  of  the  rocks 
that  the  great  Creator  had,  in  some  time  long  past, 
wrought  a  miracle  upon  Nature  by  repeatedly  giving 
life  to  whole  new  orders  of  creatures.  If  God  thus 
worked  only  once,  why  should  He  not  so  work  again, 
when  a  fitting  occasion  arose  ?  In  fact,  one  miracle 
of  this  kind  proved,  decides  the  whole  question  of 
the  possibility  of  miracles. 

But  it  is  not  upon  indirect  evidence  of  this  kind 
we  rely:  it  is  upon  positive  evidence,  and  that 
of  the  most  reliable  sort,  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  took  place;  and  so  also  the  other  miracles 
described  in  the  Gospels. 

In  fine,  these  facts  have  been  authenticated,  as  no 
other  historic  facts  ever  have  been  authenticated. 
They  all  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  "  eye-witnesses," 
who  have  put  on  record  what  they  saw,  and  heard, 
and  ascertained  by  "  many  infallible  proofs ; "  and 
who  have  also  given  such  pledges  of  their  own  truth 
fulness,  as  no  other  writers  of  history  ever  gave. 

"We  feel  compelled,  then,  by  all  the  laws  of  evidence, 
as  well  as  by  the  deductions  of  Heason,  to  conclude 
that  what  they  have  testified  to  are  absolute  Fact*, 
and,  as  such,  furnish  solid  ground  for  our  Christian 
belief. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FACTS,    HOW   TO    BE    ACCOUNTED   FOR. 

WHETHER  Christianity  was  founded  in  truth,  or  not, 
one  thing  is  certain — it  exists.  The  belief  in  this 
system,  by  the  most  civilized  part  of  mankind,  is  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  How,  then,  did  it 
arise  ?  Were  there  no  other  facts,  besides  the 
Resurrection,  to  account  for  their  reception  of  it,  or 
to  justify  our  own  ? 

Here  two  inquiries  present  themselves — First, 
Were  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  really  believed 
at  the  time  ?  And,  second,  On  what  grounds  were 
they  believed  ? 

I.  Had  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  deeds  ascribed 
to  Christ  in  the  Gospels  been  doubted  by  the  people 
of  Judea  generally  at  the  time,  or  had  the  knowledge 
of  them  been  confined  to  His  immediate  disciples 
•  alone,  there  would,  it  cannot  be  denied,  be  just 
ground  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the  history. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever 
were  doubted  as  facts;  nor  were  they  confined  to 
Christ's  followers  alone.  The  unbelieving  Jews  only 
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attempted  to  account  for  them  as  brought  about  by 
magical  arts,  or  by  some  concert  with  the  evil  One : 
and  as  to  their  performance,  this  took  place,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  most  open  manner ;  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  in  the  highways ;  by  the  seaside  ; 
before  large  companies  of  persons  in  houses,  and  by 
every  other  mode  of  publicity.  That  some  of  the 
Jews,  living  at  the  time,  disbelieved,  indeed,  in  Jesus 
as  their  Messiah,  must  be  admitted ;  but  their  incre 
dulity  extended  not  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Him,  but  only  to  the  means  by  which 
they  were  wrought.  The  very  solution  given  by 
them  presupposes  the  reality  of  the  facts,  and  only 
questions  the  nature  of  the  power  from  which  they 
proceeded.  If  some  of  them  had  not  disbelieved, 
with  such  a  spirit  as  they  manifested,  this,  of  itself, 
would  have  shaken  the  credibility  of  the  narrative, 
which  all  the  other  circumstances  serve  to  confirm. 

Those  persons  who  indulge  the  sceptical  idea  that 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are  in  themselves 
incredible,  and  account  as  credulous  fools  those  who 
believe  them,  seem  to  forget  that  people  had  eyes 
and  understandings,  and  even  the  safeguard  of  incre 
dulity,  in  the  days  when  they  are  alleged  to  have 
been  performed,  and  were  really  no  more  likely  to 
believe  such  things  in  gcnrnil,  still  less  such  facts  as 
the  llesuiTection  and  Ascension,  if  they  had  not 
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actually  taken  place,  than  are  people  at  the  present 
day.  Prejudice  alone  would  have  prevented  such 
belief.  Great  pretensions  usually  awaken  opposition  ; 
new  modes  of  religious  belief  cannot  easily  establish 
themselves  ;  at  all  events,  not  without  some  evidence 
of  their  truth.  Had  the  belief  of  people,  at  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith,  rested  upon 
an  imposition  only,  it  most  certainly  would  not  have 
been  accepted  by  any  but  a  few  of  the  weakest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  Jews,  living  at  the  time,  to  be 
rejected  by  the  next  generation,  and  never  handed 
down  to  our  own  day.  Opinionum  comment  a  dclet  dies, 
natura  jitdicia  confirmat,  is  a  maxim  of  experience,  so 
well  established,  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  had  no  higher  origin  than  that  of 
weak  credulity  imposed  upon  by  fraud. 

If  the  story  respecting  Christ  had  closed  with  His 
death,  and  there  had  been  no  authenticated  record  of 
His  Resurrection,  it  may  be  taken  as  quite  certain  that 
there  would  not,  at  this  present  time,  be  a  single 
Christian  in  the  world.  But  other  wonders  followed, 
as  had  been  foretold.  There  was  the  gift  of  divers 
tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  If  the  one  miracle 
was  true,  the  other  is  not  likely  to  have  been  untrue. 
Assume  the  New  Testament  to  be  untrue,  and  that 
the  events  recorded  in  it  never  took  place,  this  will 
only  change  the  difficulty,  it  will  not  solve  the  problem 
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of  their  acceptance.  The  belief  of  the  first  Chris 
tians  must  obviously  have  had  some  foundation, 
sound  or  unsound,  true  or  false.  It  is  a  matter  of 
historical  certainty  that  it  was  founded  upon  the 
fucts,  stated  to  have  been  witnessed  by  the  first  dis 
ciples,  and  confirmed  by  those  who  accepted  their 
testimony.  There  was  nothing  in  its  principles  or  its 
requirements  to  make  it  naturally  acceptable  to  man 
kind  ;  quite  the  reverse.  Its  acceptance,  then,  in  the 
place  both  of  Judaism  and  of  Heathen  idolatry,  affords 
a  proof,  amounting  to  little  short  of  demonstration, 
that  the  facts  related  by  the  Evangelists,  and  d\velt 
upon  by  the  Apostles  in  their  Epistles,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  people  in  general  at  the  time  to 
which  the  writings  relate,  and  upon  some  ground  or 
other,  must  have  been  accredited.  Had  the  state 
ments  made  by  them  been  contradicted,  or  attempted 
to  be  disproved  by  others,  we  may  conclude  for  certain 
that  the  facts  would  never  have  obtained  credit,  as 
fads,  among  mankind  at  large.  Christianity  might 
possibly  not  be  true  as  to  the  Divine  character  of  its 
facts,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  numbers  have  from 
the  very  first  believed  in  Christianity. 

That  the  facts  asserted  were  believed  in  at  the 
time  (which  we  assumed  in  our  preceding  chapter), 
we  have  not  only  the  positive  evidence  of  their  ad 
mission,  but  a  negative  evidence,  not  the  less  forcible 
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for  being  negative,  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Apostles  scarcely  ever  refer  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
at  all,  and  never  in  the  way  of  proof.  Had  these 
writers  manifested  an  anxiety  to  prove  the  truth  of 
their  statements  by  arguments,  or  apologies,  or 
explanations,  it  would  have  supplied  ground  for  sus 
picion  that  all  was  not  so  true  as  it  was  made  to 
appear.  Twice  only  does  St.  Peter  refer  to  the 
miracles  in  the  Acts.  Not  once  does  he  refer  to  them 
in  his  Epistles.  Nor  do  either  James  or  John  refer 
to  them  in  their  Epistles.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
they  assumed  (and  they  could  not  have  assumed  it 
had  it  not  been  so),  that  the  cardinal  facts  of  the 
Christian  history  were  well  known.  It  is  also  evi 
dent,  without  further  proof,  that  it  was  not  upon 
these,  by  themselves  alone,  they  relied,  to  convince  and 
convert  people  to  the  new  Faith. 

Here,  then,  the  question  comes  in,  How  is  the 
belief  in  Christianity  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
proved  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  as  we  have  already 
argued,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  our  faith  in  the 
Christian  system,  but  was  this  sufficient  of  itself  to 
convince  Jews  of  its  truth  ?  And  have  we  now  no 
other  ground  of  fact  upon  which  to  rest  than  this,  to 
assure  us  that  we  ourselves  have  not  believed  a  lie  ? 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  not  to  be  overlooked,  if  we  would 
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account  for  its  extensive  reception  at  its  outset. 
Important  as  the  Resurrection  was  as  a  fact,  it 
was  not  upon  this  alone,  and  by  itself,  the  Apostles 
grounded  their  appeals.  This  we  find  by  a  refer 
ence  to  the  addresses  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts, 
from  which  we  learn  that  what  he  appealed  to,  in 
conjunction  Kith  the  Resurrection  and  its  precedent 
circumstances,  was  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  as 
relating  to  the  same  events.  It  was  by  these  this 
Apostle  (and  the  other  Apostles  did  the  same)  sought 
to  prove,  and  did  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  thou 
sands,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Religion  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  introduce. 

Now  the  existence  of  these  prophecies,  be  it  ob 
served,  was  of  itself  a  fact,  and  an  undeniable  fact. 
The  latest  of  them  was  written,  beyond  all  question, 
not  less  than  400  years  before  Christ  was  born ; 
those  of  Isaiah,  the  clearest  of  them  all  in  their 
reference  to  the  coming  Messiah,  as  many  as  700 
years  before.  If  any  one  should  take  Christianity 
to  be  only  a  myth,  the  offspring  of  Superstition  or  of 
Art,  it  will  then  be  necessary  for  him  to  explain  how 
it  catne  to  pass  that  the  past  and  present  belief  of 
Christendom  in  facts  which  never  hud  any  existence, 
and  in  doctrines  which  had  no  foundation  in  truth, 
should  yet  be  found  exactly  foretold  and  distinctly 
enunciated  in  books  written  long  ages  before. 
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These  were  the  further  facts  upon  which  the 
Apostles  grounded  their  addresses  to  the  Jews.  They 
had  themselves  interpreted  these  prophecies  as  re 
lating  to  the  Messiah,  only  not  with  that  full  under 
standing  of  them  which  the  events  realized  and  made 
plain.  But  the  Apostles  took  them  on  their  own 
ground,  as  far  as  they  went.  The  miracles  they 
fancied  they  had  explained  away,  and  by  these  alone 
Jews  were  not  to  be  convinced.  Here  another,  and  a 
further  evidence  was  required,  and  that  evidence  was 
ready  at  hand  in  the  prophecies  of  their  own  Scrip 
tures.  There  might  have  been,  as  they  thought, 
magical  arts,  or  some  collusion,  in  the  miracles  of 
Christ ;  but  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  prophecies  as 
respected  Him,  made  sufficiently  plain  after  the 
events,  in  the  sense  understood  and  received  before 
their  fulfilment,  was  a  kind  of  evidence  the  uncom 
mitted  ones  among  them  could  not  withstand. 

The  singular  thing,  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  regard 
to  this  is,  that  the  Jewish  people  themselves,  through 
their  Rulers,  were  the  unwitting  fulfillers  of  these  very 
prophecies.  They  it  was,  who  put  to  an  ignominious 
death  Him  who  had  performed  unexampled  miracles 
before  them,  of  the  very  kind  foretold  by  the  prophet 
(Isaiah  xxxv.)  in  proof  that  He  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  As  regarded  His  death,  in  no  other  way 
could  these  prophecies  be  fulfilled  than  by  the  hands 
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of  others;  for  He  was  to  be  "  brouglit  as  a  Lamb 
to  the  slaughter"  and  yet  He  was  to  have  "done  no 
violence''  to  justify  His  crucifixion  (Isaiah  liii.  7 
and  8).  Had  the  Jews  known  what  they  were 
about,  they  most  certainly  would  not  have  thus 
fulfilled  the  prophecies  against  themselves.  They 
had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  a  "  deceiver/'  but  they  dis 
proved  the  charge  against  Him  that  He  was  a  de 
ceiver,  by  their  own  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  Him.  They  disproved  by  the  same  means 
that  He  was  under  any  delusion  Himself  in  His  pre 
tensions.  No  impostor,  who  wished  to  get  himself 
accepted  by  the  Jews  as  their  Messiah,  would 
knowingly  have  entered  upon,  and  not  only  have 
entered  upon,  but  steadfastly  have  persisted  in,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  a  line  of  conduct  which  would 
most  self-evidently  defeat  the  very  end  which,  by 
the  supposition,  he  was  fraudulently  aiming  to  attain. 
But  they,  not  lie,  were  the  sole  actors  in  it.  There 
could  have  been  no  design,  on  Christ's  own  part,  in  His 
crucifixion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  brought  about  quite 
independently  of  Himself.  Had  it  been  His  own 
intention  to  deceive  the  Jews  into  the  belief  that  He 
was  the  long-promised  Messiah,  we  may  feel  certain 
that  He  would  have  conformed  His  pretensions  to 
their  expectations  ;  whereas  He  directly  contradicted 
them,  in  all  that  He  said  about  Himself,  and  His 
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kingdom.  They  looked  for  a  regnant  Messiah  ;  He 
came  to  be  a  rejected  one.  It  was  as  a  rejected  one 
He  had  been  portrayed  by  their  own  favourite  prophet. 
A  king  who  was  to  acquire  his  dominion  by  dying 
was  what  they  overlooked,  dazzled  by  their  own 
proud  expectations  from  seeing  both  sides  of  the 
truth.  Jesus  knew  from  the  first  what  His  death 
was  to  be,  and  by  whose  hands,  for  He  often  spoke 
of  it  beforehand.  But,  even  if  He  had  conceived 
such  a  purpose  as  to  bring  this  about,  by  what  method 
of  deception,  or  by  what  arts  of  influence,  without 
committing  any  legal  offence,  was  He  to  induce  His 
enemies,  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  with  them  the  Roman 
Government — two  opposing  Powers— to  conspire  to 
accomplish  such  a  self-condemnatory  conspiracy,  as 
to  fulfil  the  very  prophecies,  by  which  they  would 
stand  convicted  of  murder,  and  His  claims  to  be  the 
promised  Saviour  established  ? — the  very  thing  they 
wished  to  disprove  and  defeat.  Does  the  history  of 
the  human  race  supply  any  instance  of  such  a  mode 
of  accomplishing  a  deception,  as  to  take  the  very 
means  which,  humanly  speaking,  were  directly  and 
palpably  calculated  to  thwart  that  very  design?. and 
that  this  succeeded ! 

So  far  from  inducing  the  Jewish  people  to  believe 
after  the  event,  this  would  evidently  have  disposed 
them  rather  not  to  believe  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  felt 
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after  it,  as  many  of  them  appear  to  have  felt,  that  it 
was  all  too  true. 

That  the  death  of  Christ  by  crucifixion  was  a  real 
transaction,  we  know  on  the  independent  authority 
of  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  apart  from  the 
record  given  of  it  by  the  Apostles.  That  this 
event  had  been  foretold  long  before  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  in  his  well-known  fifty-third  chapter,  was 
admitted  by  the  Jews  themselves  (this  was  the  inter 
pretation  given  by  their  own  Rabbis),  till  they 
wanted  some  other  explanation  to  enable  them  to 
escape  from  self-condemnation.  But  this  event,  had 
it  ended  here,  would  never  have  convinced  them.  It 
was  the  resurrection,  taken  together  with  this,  as  fore 
told  in  the  Scriptures,  which  stamped  the  whole 
circumstances  with  the  evidence  of  a  Divine  ordain- 
ment,  and  connected  it  with  the  scheme  of  the  Jewish 
prophecies,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Messiah.  And 
it  was  this  connexion,  evident  enough  after  the 
event,  of  which  the  Apostles  availed  themselves,  to 
convince  the  Jewish  people ;  as  we  see  from  the  use 
made  of  it  whenever  they  addressed  themselves  to 
Jews,  or  Jewish  proselytes,  whether  they  met  with 
them  in  Judea,  or  in  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  dominion. 

The  prophecies,  to  which  we  have  referred,  h;ul 
become  generally  known  throughout  tin-  whole 
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Roman  empire  at  this  period,  through  the  version  of 
them  by  the  Septuagint  translators  into  the  Greek 
language.  These  had  given  rise  to  a  very  general 
expectation  of  the  coining  of  some  new  king,  who 
should  establish  a  universal  kingdom,  and  bring 
back,  as  it  was  termed,  "  the  golden  age."  The 
prevalence  of  this  expectation  "  all  over  the  East," 
at  this  time,  we  learn  both  from  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus.  In  his  fourth  Eclogue,  Virgil  is  admitted 
also  to  have  adverted  to  the  same  expected  event,  in 
words  borrowed  from  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Had  not 
a  precedent  preparation  of  the  minds  of  men  by  this 
sort  of  expectation,  grounded  upon  some  reported 
prophecies,  existed,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  for  the 
overthrowing  of  the  established  systems  of  Religion, 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  to  the  Apostles 
in  their  enterprise  would  have  been,  to  all  ap 
pearance,  insurmountable.  But  the  existence  of  this 
previous  expectation  accounts  for  the  after- reception. 
Without  this  sort  of  presentiment,  prevailing  gene 
rally,  of  some  great  Deliverer  to  come,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  understand  how  the  Gospel,!, 
such  a  system  as  it  is,  could  have  got  established  at 
all— at  all  events  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea. 

Where  men  have,  from  their  youth,  had  certain 
systems  of  religion  engrafted  in  their  minds,  pos 
session  acquires  the  force  of  law,  and  long  prescrip- 
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tion  takes  the  place  of  Reason,  to  the  closing  of  the 
perceptions  against  the  clearest  evidence.  New 
modes  of  belief  can  gain  no  entrance  without  some 
previous  preparation.  This  may  account  for  the 
difference  there  is  found  to  be  in  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  such  unprepared  people  as  the 
Indian  and  the  Chinese  nations,  where  no  such 
prophetic  preparation  hud  preceded,  as  compared 
with  its  reception  and  progress,  in  the  first  age, 
among  the  peoples  who  composed  the  great  Roman 
empire.  Mankind,  indeed,  under  certain  circum 
stances,  quickly  catch  the  contagion  of  any  new 
doctrine,  and  easily  turn  from  one  set  of  opinions  to 
another ;  but  they  do  not  readily  change,  as  is 
required  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  their  habits  of 
thought,  modes  of  worship,  and  principles  of  action. 
There  is  not  another  instance  upon  record  of  an 
event  in  history  coming  to  pass,  which  had  been 
foretold  by  any  but  an  inspired  person ;  much  less 
such  an  event  as  the  establishment  in  the  world  of  a 
new  system  of  religious  belief,  that  was  to  be 
adopted  by  men  of  all  nations,  and  to  consist  of 
doctrines  and  principles,  all  of  which  had  before 
hand,  in  their  main  features,  )  eon  described,  and 
each  of  which  was  directly  opposed  to  human  prin 
ciples  and  human  prejudices ;  the  rise  and  success  of 
which  system,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
o  2 
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origin,  and  the  character  of  its  founder,  were  most 
accurately  foreshown!  If  the  Apostles  had  been 
unprovided  with  any  proofs,  except  the  miraculous 
facts  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  their  own  con 
fident  belief  as  to  the  object  of  those  facts,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  that  they  could  have  obtained  credit 
in  such  a  case ;  for  we  do  not  see  how  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  them  even  to  be  understood.  A 
link  was  required  to  connect  the  testimony  of  their 
witness  to  what  they  had  seen,  with  the  truth  of 
that  which  was  only  their  opinion  ;  and  that  missing 
link  was  found  in  the  Messianic  prophecies.  By  the 
marvellous  events  that  occurred,  these  prophecies 
were  interpreted,  both  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the 
Jews.  The  two  were  found  to  fit  as  lock  and  key. 
The  Apostles  were  thus  able  to  draw  their  proofs 
from  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  the  recognized 
authority  to  which  they  appealed ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  the  means  of  judging,  this  was  the  main 
evidence,  with  the  resurrection  as  their  foundation 
fact,  by  which  they  succeeded  in  converting  people 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  Judaic  formalism  and  Heathen 
idolatry  were  overthrown,  and  the  Christian  Church 
established.  The  miracles  of  Christ  proved  the 
truth  of  the  prophecies,  as  fulfilled,  and  the 
testimony  of  prophecy  stamped  with  a  Divine 
authority  the  miracles.  ]>y  this  twofold  fact,  and 
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by  this  alone,  the  whole  thing  is  accounted  for,  and 
without  it  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  system 
must  for  ever  remain  an  unsolved  problem. 

To  believe,  as  some  affect  to  do,  that  idolatry  was 
subverted,  polytheism  exploded,  superstition  rooted 
out,  and  a  peaceful,  unworldly,  and  severely  moral 
Religion,  like  that  of  Christ,  planted  in  their  room 
among  the  most  civilized  races  of  mankind,  by  a 
series  of  miraculous  performances,  which,  under  the 
polite  appellation  of  "  pious  frauds,"  must  have  been 
in  truth,  if  they  were  not  real,  neither  more  nor  less 
than  mere  conjuring-tricks  of  a  few  obscure  pre 
tenders,  living  among  such  a  generally  contemptible 
people  as  the  Jews  in  Judea,  would  be  an  instance  of 
credulity,  beyond  all  other  credulities,  incredible. 
To  fall  in  readily  with  a  system  of  idolatry  would 
be  nothing  out  of  the  common ;  but  to  adopt  a 
system  directly  opposed  to  it,  without  overpowering 
evidence  of  its  truth,  is  such  a  thing  as  was  never 
known  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

If  we  assume  Christianity  to  be  not  true,  how  does 
the  case  stand  then  ?  It  will  be,  nevertheless,  cer 
tain  that  this  Religion  exists  ;  while  its  rise  and  pro 
gress,  and  present  extensive  prevalency  in  the  world, 
will  be  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
event  that  ever  occurred,  considering  its  nature,  its 
author,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  arose  ; — 
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unless,  indeed,  we  take  into  account  the  twofold  fact 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

To  judge  properly,  the  question  must  be  viewed  as 
purely  historical  Let  the  facts  be  looked  at  nakedly 
as  any  other  point  of  past  history  is  looked  at,  and 
the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  facts  recorded  have 
all  the  evidence  that  authentic  history  could  combine. 
The  origin  of  Christianity  is  not  a  question  of  the 
possible  or  the  probable,  but  of  fact. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  now,  that  we  have  advanced 
two  classes  of  facts  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Chris 
tianity — the  facts  of  its  miraculous  history,  and  the 
facts  of  pre-existent  prophecy. 

In  a  matter  of  opinion,  human  testimony  is  not, 
we  admit,  the  proper  kind  of  evidence,  but  in  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is ;  and  there  is  no  possible  event 
which  may  not  be  made  credible  on  the  testimony  of 
a  sufficent  number  of  witnesses.  Where  fact  is  con 
cerned,  there  is  no  room  for  opinion.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  exist,  and  the 
advantage  of  this  evidence  is,  that  it  is  not  evidence 
concocted  after  the  event,  nor  is  it  restricted  to  a 
particular  country,  or  to  a  single  age.  It  relies  not 
upon  the  judgment,  or  senses,  or  opinion  of  mankind; 
and  it  loses  no  part  of  its  force  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Mere  ocular  evidence,  like  that  of  the  disciples  upon 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  might  be  an  illusion 
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and  deceive,  but  not  evidence  put  in  writing  before 
the  events  described  have  come  to  pass.  It  shows 
the  perfect  candour  of  Peter  that,  when  referring  to 
this  extraordinary  scene,  he  does  not  ask  for  belief  in 
his  testimony  respecting  it  by  itself,  for  he  adds, 
"  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy ; 
whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  "  (2  Peter  i.  19). 
This  evidence  we  adduce,  and  this  evidence  is  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  before  advanced,  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection. 

Historical  events  may,  undoubtedly,  be  foreseen 
and  predicted ;  and  the  truth  of  the  prediction  may 
be  verified  by  their  coming  to  pass.  For  the  subject 
of  every  prophecy  must  be  some  matter  of  fact,  which 
is  to  come  to  pass  in  time  and  place.  The  success  of 
Christianity  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  its  rise,  was, 
ages  before,  foretold  (Isaiah  ii.  2,  3,  and  also  in  other 
Scriptures)  ;  that  success  has  in  the  main  come  to 
pass,  and  this  of  itself  is  a  con6rmation  of  its  truth. 

Had  miracles  alone  been  the  foundation  on  which 
the  belief  in  Christianity  was  based,  and  not  merely 
the  main  buttress  by  which  it  was  supported,  its 
truth  would  have  been  only  probable.  But  it  was  on 
the  evidence  of  a  foreordained  dispensation,  which 
had  been  for  ages  iu  preparation,  and  which  at 
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length  had  received  its  accomplishment,  that  it  took 
its  stand.  This,  then,  was  no  probable  principle  of 
belief,  but  one  which,  being  proved,  brings  with  it 
all  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

A  miracle  is  not,  as  some  assume,  a  contradiction 
to  experience :  it  is  only  an  event  that  lies  out  of  the 
circle  of  our  own  experience.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
day  to  imprison  Galileo  again  for  discovering  some 
thing  contrary  to  human  experience.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  and  the  pre-existent  prophecies  consti 
tute  together  one  great  fact,  and,  taken  together, 
fully  account  for  the  general  belief  of  mankind  (a. 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PACT  IN  ITS   RELATION   TO  THE  TRUTH  OF  A  RELIGION. 

A  RELIGION  that  is  based  upon  fact  carries  with  it 
both  the  certainty  of  truth  and  the  certainty  of 
endurance.  In  founding  His  religion,  then,  upon 
witnessed  facts  in  things  done,  together  with  facts 
respecting  His  own  Person  as  the  Doer,  and  not  upon 
abstract  doctrines  or  opinions,  Christ  has  embodied 
in  it  at  once  an  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  an  essential 
element  of  permanence.  If  it  had  been  founded 
upon  the  opinions  only,  or  the  moral  principles  laid 
down  by  a  man,  however  wise  that  man  might  have 
been,  or  however  holy,  it  would  have  been  subject  to 
variableness  and  change,  if  not  to  displacement  by 
some  other  system.  But  facts  are  tilings  that  never 
change,  nor  can  they  ever  be  set  aside  by  other  facts 
of  a  different  order.  What  was  once  true  of  Christ 
—of  His  Person  and  of  His  acts — must  be  ever  true. 
This,  remaining  the  same  for  all  ages,  gives  a  basis 
for  a  permanent  system,  and  realizes  what  He  pro 
mised  with  respect  to  His  Church. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Christ  deliberately 
chose,  from  the  commencement  of  His  ministry, 
twelve  men  to  be  witnesses  of  all  that  lie  said  and 
did,  that  He  intended  His  Religion  to  rest  upon  a 
thoroughly  authenticated  historical  foundation,  and 
acted  with  a  foresight  of  its  necessity  to  its  proved 
truth,  and  its  permanence ;  but  where  is  the  example 
of  any  founder  of  a  false  svstem,  such  as  Buddhism, 
or  Mahometanism,  who  acted  in  the  same  manner, 
or  provided  that  His  system  should  have  the  same 
sure  evidence  of  its  truth. 

All  other  Religions,  Mahometanism,  Buddhism, 
Hindooism,  or  whatever  other  names  they  bear,  are 
founded  upon  the  opinions  of  some  man  who  has  died 
without  rising  to  life  again  ;  and  these  opinions  in 
time  are  liable  to  die  too ;  but  Jesus  Christ  being, 
if  He  was  what  He  claimed  to  be,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  is  "  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever."  It  is  upon  the  facts  of  His  Being,  as  well  as  of 
his  Doings,  testified  of  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
whole,  and  not  upon  His  doctrines,  His  religion  rests  ; 
and,  unless  those  facts  can  be  disproved,  it  must  stand 
to  the  end  of  time. 

Its  continued  existence  in  the  world,  notwithstand 
ing  all  the  opposition  that  has  been  offered  to  it,  is  an 
evidence  of  its  truth.  For  what  but  its  truth  can 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  exter- 
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minated,  but  still  lives — and  lives,  not  in  weakness, 
but  as  a  governing  Power  at  the  head  of  all  art, 
learning,  commerce,  science,  law,  polity,  and  political 
dominion  in  the  earth  ?  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  Zcno,  Seneca,  all  these  great  authors  and 
founders  of  systems  are  gone  ;  the  "  Academy  "  and 
the  "  Porch,"  and  all  the  schools  of  these  "  monarchs 
of  mind,"  are  scattered,  and  have  become  extinct, 
while  the  Religion  of  Christ,  with  no  parade  of 
philosophy,  and  graced  with  no  literary  attractions 
to  recommend  it,  lives  on,  a  Kingdom  of  itself  among 
men.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  it  not 
been  founded  on  fact. 

A  lleligion  which  rests  upon  opinion  only,  is  a 
light  that  stands  in  the  midst  of  two  empires  of 
darkness,  illuminating  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
With  such  a  lleligion  the  past  and  the  future  are 
both  alike  dark.  But  not  so  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  rests  upon  the  twofold  fact  of  prophecy  going 
before  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world,  with 
its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  and  then  prophecy  coming 
after,  and  extending  to  the  end  of  Time.  What  it 
teaches  may  be  matter  of  opinion,  but  not  ItM-lf: 
there  It  stands,  for  ever  the  same  in  its  Great  Facts, 
like  the  everlasting  mountains;  while,  like  the  Sun 
in  the  firmament,  it  visits  with  its  light  in  turn 
(•MTV  region  of  the  earth. 
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The  importance  of  historic  fact,  if  it  be  fact  of  the 
right  order,  to  the  truth  of  a  Religion,  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate.  This  it  is  that  stamps  it  with  the 
abiding  impress  of  reality.  The  resurrection  of  a 
crucified  man  by  his  own  power,  after  he  had  lain 
three  days  in  the  grave,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
fact  of  that  order,  and,  as  such,  needed  only  its  own 
evidence  at  the  time. 

Those  persons  who  allow  themselves  to  be  staggered 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
Buddhists,  or  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  in  the 
world, — the  extent  to  which  their  systems  hold  sway 
among  men,  as  compared  with  the  religion  of  Christ, 
— overlook  the  fact  that  these  systems  are  based  upon 
the  level  of  Humanity ;  whereas  Christianity  seeks  to 
raise  Humanity  to  a  level  with  Itself.  Alleged  visions, 
the  force  of  ambition,  or  the  fancies  of  superstition, 
would  suffice  to  originate  religious  systems  such  as 
these  ;  while  the  readiness  of  mankind  to  fall  in  with 
what,  in  the  name  of  religion,  was  on  their  own 
natural  level,  would  lead  them  to  give  it  quickly  a 
dominant  place ;  but  no  founder  of  a  false  Faith  could 
invent  facts,  to  be  testified  to  by  credible  witnesses, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  enemies,  who  should  be 
challenged  to  disprove  them.  Yet  these  alone  can 
give  to  any  Religion  the  assurance  of  Truth  :  and 
this  is  a  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  Christianity  alone. 
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Facts  both  make  a  religion  to  be  true,  and  preserve 
its  existence. 

Whatever  rests  upon  past  fad  for  its  existence, 
involves  the  necessity  of  human  testimony  at  its 
outset. 

In  making  the  testimony  of  His  Apostles  the  ini 
tiative  of  His  Church,  Christ  proceeded,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
human  history.  For  do  not  all  past  facts  rest  upon  such 
testimony — the  testimony  of  some  who  first  witnessed 
them  ?  In  no  other  way  than  this,  as  it  has  been 
well  shown  by  Dr.  Newman  in  one  of  his  early 
sermons,  can  knowledge  of  any  kind  be  communi 
cated  and  transmitted.  The  facts  of  Philosophy,  as 
well  as  of  History,  are  received,  and  acted  upon,  after 
their  first  discovery,  upon  the  testimony  of  others ; 
first,  of  those  who  ascertained  them,  and  then  upon 
the  testimony  of  those  who  received  them  by  testi- 
timony  from  others  who  went  before.  It  cannot  be 
alleged,  then,  that  Christ,  in  the  method  of  founding 
His  religion,  acted  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with 
the  recognized  laws  of  human  action,  as  respected  the 
establishment  and  the  transmission  of  the  facts. 
None  could  properly  be  witnesses  of  His  resurrection, 
because  no  others  could  identify  Him  with  certainty, 
but  those  who  had  known  Him  intimately  before  His 
death  :  and  in  this  number  Peter,  James,  and  John 
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hold  the  first  place.  This  it  is  that  has  made  their 
identification,  and  ascertained  character,  of  the  first 
importance. 

The  Apostles,  even  if  we  include  the  whole  Twelve, 
were,  it  is  true,  but  a  few  men ;  but  all  great  reforma 
tions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  effected,  not  by  the 
many,  but  by  the  deep-seated  convictions  of  the  few. 
It  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
human  society ;  it  would  have  defeated  the  real 
object  of  Christ's  rising  again,  had  He  not  arranged 
that  the  propagation  of  His  Gospel  through  the  world 
should  be  by  means  of  His  most  intimate  friends  and 
followers,  as  the  witnesses  to  its  facts,  and  more 
especially  to  its  crowning  fact  in  the  Resurrection. 

In  dwelling,  then,  upon  the  fact  of  Christ's  resur 
rection,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle, 
St.  Peter  was  acting,  and  St.  John  in  like  manner 
was  acting,  as  all  previous  circumstances  had  prepared 
us  to  expect  them  to  act. 

The  value  of  fact,  in  relation  to  a  Religion,  is  so 
great  that  it  overrides  and  supersedes  all  the  evi 
dence  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  alleged 
adverse  facts,  doctrines,  or  opinions.  If  the  things 
recorded  of  Jesus  Christ  are  facts — if  only  the  one 
great  fact  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  true — 
no  geological,  ethnological,  physical,  or  other  facts, 
of  whatever  kind,  can  overthrow  its  truth  as  the 
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foundation  of  a  Divine  system.  Some  other  way 
must  be  found  for  explaining  them,  or  they  must  be 
given  up  as  mistakes  ;  for  facts  of  such  a  superhuman 
character  as  these  must  stand,  let  what  will  fall. 

Granted  that  such  events  as  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  took  place,  they  are  facts  beyond  all  ques 
tion  as  to  their  being  facts  ;  but  geological  and  eth 
nological  discoveries  are  not  facts  in  the  same  sense  : 
the  strata  of  the  earth  may  be  facts,  but  not  the  con 
clusions  grounded  upon  them;  they  are  only  opinions 
— ingenious  theories,  it  may  be,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  them,  but  not  possessed  with  the  certainty 
of  past  accomplished  fact. 

The  discoveries  of  Science,  when  they  are  real 
discoveries,  may  serve  to  do  away  with  false  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion  (and  in  that  way 
they  may  bo  very  useful) ;  but  they  can  never  do 
away  with  its  once  constituted  facts — the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

Let  it  be  well  observed  then,  that  the  facts  of 
Science,  admitting  them  to  be  facts,  ought  no  way  to 
shake  faith  in  such  a  religion  as  the  Christian.  The 
deeper  be  our  Philosophy,  the  deeper  should  be  our 
faith  in  Christianity,  because  this  also  is  founded  in 
fact ;  and  the  deeper  it  will  be,  if  only  we  know  how 
to  weigh  evidence.  It  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice, 
that  men  of  shallow  science  are  much  more  frequently 
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sceptics  than  men  trained  in  the  study  of  law.  Why 
is  this  but  that  the  latter  are  much  more  habituated 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence  than  the  former  ? 

The  power  of  judging  of  evidence,  and  of  deter 
mining  what  is  of  weight  in  a  case,  and  what  is  not, 
is  a  most  desirable  power.  It  would  save  many  a 
man  from  the  disquietudes  of  doubt.  The  evidences 
for  the  Christian  religion,  in  their  cumulative  mass, 
would  give  such  stability  to  faith,  that  the  mind 
would  be  set  solidly  at  rest  upon  a  felt  immovable 
basis.  On  this  ground,  so  far  from  deprecating 
inquiry,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  any  one  who 
is  troubled  with  doubts  about  the  Christian  faith  to 
read  anything  and  everything  that  presents  itself  in 
the  way  of  evidence. 

Having  ascertained  that  in  Peter,  James,  and 
John  we  have  three  trustworthy  witnesses —men  who 
must  have  lived  at  the  period  of  the  Christian  history 
(this  is  proved  by  their  Epistles) — men  well  ac 
quainted  with  all  its  facts,  and  men  who  state,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  that  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  felt  with  their  own  hands,  and  satisfied  them 
selves  by  the  most  careful  examination,  that  the  man 
whom  they  had  known  as  their  Teacher,  under  the 
name  of  "Jesus/'  and  had  seen  crucified  and  buried, 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  we  have  all  the  evidence 
of  truth  that  a  Court  of  Law  would  require  as  to 
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the  fact.  Their  whole  conduct,  consequent  upon  this,  is 
a  proof,  not  only  of  their  sincerity,  but  of  their  sober 
judgment.  There  is  a  perfect  congruity  between 
that  conduct  and  the  recorded  facts.  So  disinterested 
were  they,  that  they  made  no  use  of  the  facts  in 
their  possession  for  any  purpose  of  their  own.  The 
one  purpose  to  which  they  applied  those  facts  was  to 
make  men  morally  good,  and  the  one  only  reward 
they  got  for  it  was  persecution  and  death.  If  their 
statements,  so  testified  to,  are  not  to  be  believed,  what 
facts  of  the  past  can  with  any  confidence  be  believed? 

It  may  be  laid  down  ns  an  axiom,  that  all  essential 
truth  in  religion  must  rest  upon  an  unchanging 
foundation.  Of  this  every  man  shows  himself  to 
have  an  inward  consciousness.  For  the  mind  of 
man,  conscious  of  having  lost  its  polarity,  craves  for 
some  infallible  guide,  as  for  a  compass ;  and  what  it 
cannot  find  on  earth,  it  too  often  makes  for  itself. 
But  an  infallibility  that  changes,  though  it  may  still 
claim  to  be  infallible,  cannot  be  so  assuring  to  the 
mind  as  an  infallibility  that  is  absolutely  and  for 
ever  unchangeable.  Such  an  unchanging  foundation 
for  our  faith  we  can  find  nowhere  but  in  the  Author 
of  Christianity.  He  has  made  past,  authenticated, 
unchangeable  facts  the  basis  of  His  religion. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  difference  between  Him,  as 
the  Founder  of  a  system  of  religion,  and  all  other 
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founders.  Other  men,  who  have  founded  Religions, 
have  founded  them  on  opinions  :  He  has  founded  His 
Church  in  Himself — in  what  He  was,  and  is,  and 
ever  will  be.  Other  Religions,  being  grounded  only 
upon  human  opinions,  or  made  up  of  dead  ceremonies, 
taking  their  origin  only  from  mortal  men,  have  their 
day,  and  then  die  out.  But  the  Christian  faith, 
being  all  embodied,  as  to  its  essential  truths,  in  Christ 
— in  what  Christ  is,  and  what  Christ  has  done,  and 
what  Christ  will  continue  to  do — it  can  never  change 
nor  die. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "  Christianity  is  as  old  as 
the  Creation."  If  we  follow  it  back  to  its  beginning, 
we  find  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  promise  made  to 
our  first  parents,  "  The  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;"  and  the  remarkable  thing 
in  the  Scriptures  is  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  it, 
in  some  form  or  other,  (this  has  been  well  shown  by 
Lord  Hatherley  in  his  "  Continuity  of  Scripture"), 
throughout  all  the  books  of  the  Bible,  age  after  age, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  promised 
Messiah  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  when,  once 
for  all,  it  received  the  stamp  of  permanence. 

In  the  Old  Testament  history  we  find  notices  of 
various  other  Religions,  such  as  the  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian  ;  but  these  have  long  since 
disappeared  from  the  earth.  Where,  too,  are  the 
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religious  systems  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  of  the  Gothic  nations,  with  all  their  multitudinous 
gods  and  gorgeous  ceremonials?  In  our  great  Indian 
empire  also,  there  has  been  a  succession  of  Religions. 
There  was  the  ancient  Brahminical  religion ;  this  be 
came  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  and  this  again  by  that  of  Mahomet.  The 
Mahometan  religion  has  already  lost  much  of  its 
ground,  and  is  destined,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  become  wholly  extinct.  In 
America,  the  religion  of  the  aborigines  has  entirely 
given  place  to  the  Christian.  If  the  Religion  of 
Christ  could  die  out  in  like  manner,  it  most  certainly 
would  not  be  Divine  or  true ;  but  it  cannot  thus  die, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  founded  upon  facts — 
divine,  indestructible,  irreversible  facts — and  hence 
we  see  the  importance  of  fact  in  relation  to  truth  in  a 
Religion. 

In  founding  His  religion  upon  facts,  and  making  it 
a  matter  of  history,  there  is  another  instance  of  a  far- 
seeing  wisdom  exhibited  which  serves  to  prove  the 
"  foolishness  of  God  to  be  wiser  than  men."  It  isfacfn 
that  stamp  it  with  its  Divine  character.  If  its  objects 
rested  upon  sentiment,  and  entered  the  mind  through 
the  "dim  religious  light"  of  superstition,  or  only 
through  the  "ivory  gate"  of  fancy,  they  would  boas 
flitting  and  fading  as  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  in  a 
]•  -J 
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fast- (lying  shower.    It  is  their  historic  certainty  that 
impresses  them  with  both  a  positive  being,  and  a  per 
manent  influence.     Without  this  they  would  afford 
no  exercise  to  the  human  mind  in  inquiring  into, 
reasoning  upon,  and  ascertaining  them.    It  is  only  as 
history  the  Bible  can  be  read,  either  by  the  learned 
or  the  unlearned ;  for  even  such  parts  as  the  Psalms 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and   the  Apostolic   Epistles 
in    the    New,   have  historic    fact   for   their    basis. 
Here  lies  one  great  distinction  between  both  Brah- 
minism  and  Mahometanism  and    Christianity.     In 
the  Yedas  of  the  one,  and  the  Koran  of  the  other,  the 
historic  element  is  entirely  wanting.     Philosophical 
theories  and  devout  abstractions  you   may  find  in 
them,  moral  precepts   and  religious  rites,  but   not 
connected  history;  much  less  a  history  that  extends 
through  all  time,  in  the  lives  of  eminent  rulers,  the 
records  of  families,  the  annals  of  nations,  the  prophe 
cies  that  relate  to  future  Empires.     Buddhism  also 
presents  to  our  thoughts  little  but  pious  meditations, 
not  a  succession  of  living  men,  livingly  portrayed, 
with  whom  we  can  connect  and  realize  the  facts  of  his 
tory.     It  is  this  latter  feature  that  makes  the  Bible 
every  man'sBook.  Even  to  the  most  uneducated  classes, 
the  Scriptures  make  their  appeal  by  a  thousand  artless 
traits  of  Truth,  without  the  aid  of  logic  or  the  form 
of  syllogism.     The  narratives  of  the  Gospels  are  so 
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simple,  so  artless,  so  unimpassioned,  so  honest,  so 
evidently  truthful;  and  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles, 
so  cognate  to  the  Gospels,  so  earnest,  so  direct,  and 
so  manifestly  disinterested,  that  the  conclusion  is 
immediately  drawn  by  a  simple,  unsophisticated  mind 
(and  who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  a  just  conclusion  ?), 
that  they  all  must  have  been  founded  in  truth. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  moreover,  that  their 
historic  character  constitutes  the  facts  of  Christianity 
a  great  civilizing  power — another  evidence  that  it  is 
of  God.  Stretching  back  into  all  past  ages  through 
the  Old  Testament,  and  extending  into  all  the  coming 
ages  of  the  world  by  their  predictive  foreshadowings, 
they  bring  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Past,  and  all  the 
looming  events  of  the  Future,  to  bear  upon  the  ever- 
instanding  Present ;  so  that,  wherever  the  Gospel 
comes,  the  people  are  stored  with  facts  of  the  highest 
and  most  direct  moral  and  social  value.  All  history 
renders  this  service  in  some  measure  to  the  human 
mind,  but  none  like  Christian  history ;  because,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  facts  of  human  history,  this 
brings  to  our  knowledge  facts  of  such  a  superhuman 
kind  that  they  ever  tend  to  raise  our  feeble  Humanity 
above  itself.  It  offers  to  their  view,  for  the  instruc 
tion  of  every  succeeding  generation,  all  the  va 
rieties  of  clime  and  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth — all  the  different  specimens  of  Humanity  that 
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have  ever  existed,  with  all  their  errors,  in  connexion 
with  the  one  only  Divine  remedy  for  them.  In  the 
Christian  community  in  particular,  this  civilizing 
principle  is  conspicuous.  In  fact,  in  the  Christian 
Church,  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  Society  presents  itself 
to  us  that  is  altogether  sui  generis.  Whether  we 
contemplate  its  first  rise,  its  constitution,  its  methods 
of  influence,  its  growth,  its  extent — the  variety  of  its 
members  with  the  unity  of  its  purpose,  their 
differences  of  race,  habit,  character,  manners,  modes 
of  thought,  and  stages  of  civilization — what  other 
Society  can  be  compared  with  it  ?  And  this,  let  it  be 
remembered,  is  a  standing  fact,  and  not  a  transient 
condition  in  this  world's  history. 

The  false  Religions  that  exist  on  the  earth  in  the 
present  day,  such  as  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  and 
Hindooism,  flourish  only  where  they  took  their  rise : 
they  do  not  propagate  themselves  and  spread  by 
their  own  inherent  power,  among  such  different 
races  as  Englishmen  are  from  Jews,  or  as  Frenchmen 
are  from  Red  Indians ;  for  the  obvious  reason,  that 
they  have  no  ground  for  a  general  appeal  to  man,  in 
their  witnessed  historic  facts,  of  general  application 
in  their  moral  bearings.  They  are  all  strictly 
indigenous,  and  remain  as  local  as  the  physiology  of 
their  first  adherents.  Unlike  Christianity,  they  have 
no  universal  adaptedness. 
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It  would  be  to  place  Christianity  in  an  unfair 
position,  and  to  look  at  it  from  a  wrong  standpoint, 
to  view  it  only  by  itself,  as  it  presents  its  form  in  the 
New  Testament,  while  there  is  the  whole  of  prophecy 
going  before  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  whole  history  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
world  following  afterwards,  to  confirm  it ;  and  both  of 
these  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  world  outside  of 
them  in  all  ages.  In  this  there  is  a  witness  to 
Christ,  such  as  has  never  been  accorded  to  any  other 
person  who  has  appeared  upon  earth  as  the  founder 
of  a  Faith. 

Science  professes  to  take  its  stand  upon  fact ;  and, 
so  far  as  it  is  proved  fact,  we  accept  it.  It  is  upon 
fact  Christianity  has  also  taken  its  stand ;  and  it 
challenges  to  be  proved,  as  all  other  facts  that  pass 
for  authentic,  are  proved.  There  are  the  uncer 
tainties  of  Science  as  well  as  the  uncertainties  of 
Theology.  Science,  so  far  as  it  is  not  itself  mere 
opinion,  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  explode  and  do  away 
with  all  that  is  mere  theological  opinion,  having  no 
ground  to  rest  upon  but  its  own  misinterpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  may  also,  in  its  pride,  think  to  do 
away  with  Christianity  itself;  and  if  this  be  not 
founded  in  truth,  philosophic  sceptics  may  yet  have 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  back,  in  a  moral  sense, 
the  original  state  of  things,  when  "  the  earth  was 
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without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep/'  But  before  this  result  can  be  brought 
about,  I  may  remind  all  who  indulge  the  spirit  of  scep 
ticism,  that  there  are  three  things  to  be  done :  (1) 
the  possibility  of  such  a  fact  as  the  Resurrection  must 
be  demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  impossible  :  (2)  its 
probability,  among  the  transmutations  effected  by  an 
All-powerful,  All-wise,  life-giving  Creator,  shown  to 
have  no  basis  in  His  Being :  and  (3)  its  certainty, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  proved  by  credible  witnesses, 
disproved  by  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  un 
certainty  of  all  human  testimony.  "When  these 
three  things  are  accomplished,  then  there  will  be 
nothing  left  for  us  but  the  belief  that  there  can  be 
no  belief  in  either  Christianity  or  philosophy,  in 
either  God  or  man. 

No  reasonable  man,  we  feel  persuaded,  would  be 
willing,  even  if  he  could,  to  push  his  doubts  to  such 
an  unhappy  issue,  unless  he  could  allege  stronger 
grounds  for  them  than  any  we  have  adduced  in 
support  of  Revelation  ;  remembering  that,  if  proved 
fact  is  not  to  be  taken  as  sufficient  ground  for  belief, 
Philosophy  must  go  to  the  wall  as  well  as  Christianity. 
Science  can  no  more  establish  itself  without  fact 
than  can  a  religious  system,  if  it  be  truth.  Chris 
tianity  carries  with  it  quite  as  much  evidence  of  its 
truth  as  Philosophy ;  and,  therefore,  any  one  pos- 
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sessed  with  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  will  be  content 
to  commit  himself  to  probability  where  demonstra 
tion  fails  him,  and  will  wait  patiently  for  that  rising 
of  the  sun  of  eternity  which  shall  let  in  as  much  light 
upon  all  questions  as  is  good  for  a  creature,  and 
either  clear  up  the  mysteries  which  perplex  him  in 
his  present  clouded  condition,  or  leave  him  in  the 
better  and  happier  state  of  silent  adoration  of  that 
infinitely  wise  and  gracious  Being  who  has  revealed 
Himself  historically  in  the  Bible,  not  only  as  his 
Creator,  but  also  as  his  Redeemer. 
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WHICH   JAMES   WAS    IT    WHO    WROTE    THE    EPISTLE 
BEARING   THAT   NAME  ? 

IT  has  been  concluded  by  many  Theologians  that  the 
James  who  wrote  the  Epistle  bearing  that  name 
must  have  been  either  James,  the  son  of  Alphoeus,  or 
the  James  spoken  of  as  "the  Lord's  brother"  (Gal. 
i.  19),  not  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of 
John,  one  of  the  original  Apostles. 

A  proof  that  it  was  written  by  the  James  who  pre 
sided  at  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  thought, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  same  form  of  Greek 
greeting,  'xaipeiv,  occurs  in  Acts  xv.  23,  and  in 
James  i.  1  ;  but  this  is  very  inconclusive,  because  the 
letter  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  23  was  the  letter  of  the 
whole  council,  and  not  of  that  James  alone ;  and  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  adopted  from  the  Epistle 
of  the  elder  James,  as  that  he  adopted  it  from  the 
letter.  That  the  James  of  the  Epistle  should 
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have  used  the  same  form,  previously,  if  it  was 
written  by  him,  would  seem  to  have  arisen  naturally 
out  of  the  Greek  style  of  his  composition,  which  is 
very  marked  throughout:  and  as  this  is  the  only 
internal  evidence  adduced  from  the  Epistle,  that  it 
was  not  written  by  James  the  Apostle,  we  may  dis 
miss  this  as  no  real  support  to  the  conclusion  stated. 
The  first  ground  of  any  importance  taken  for  this 
conclusion  is,  that  "  the  state  of  things  and  doctrines, 
which  we  find  in  it,  can  hardly  have  been  reached  as 
early  as  before  the  execution  of  James  the  Apostle," 
related  in  Acts  xii.  (Alford  on  the  Epistle  of  James, 
Vol.  iv.,  Part  i.,  p.  87).  There  could  not  have  been 
sufficient  time,  he  and  others  think,  before  the  death 
of  this  James,  A.D.  44,  for  such  an  advance  of  the 
Christian  .body  as  the  Epistle  of  James  implies. 
But  this  is  altogether  an  assumption,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  a  groundless  assumption.  There  was 
quite  time  enough,  considering  what  numbers  of  the 
Jewish  people  had  embraced  the  Faith  at,  and  im 
mediately  after,  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  We  read  of 
"  about  three  thousand  "  converts  on  that  day  (Acts 
ii.  41).  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts — that  is, 
soon  after  this — we  find  that  "  the  number  of  the  men 
was  about  fice  thousand"  apparently  to  be  added  to 
the  former  number.  The  numbers  appear  to  have 
increased  more  and  more  rapidly,  as  time  went  on, 
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for,  in  chapter  v.  14,  we  read  that  "  believers  were 
the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men 
and  women."  And  in  the  succeeding  chapter  we  are 
told,  "  when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  multi 
plied  greatly,"  there  arose  a  "murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews ;"  while  afterwards,  in 
the  same  chapter,  it  is  declared  expressly  that  "  the 
number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem 
greatly,"  (this  was  only  at  a  little  later  date),  and 
that  "a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith."  All  this,  be  it  observed,  took  place  at 
Jerusalem,  within  a  space  of  less  than  two  years  after 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  There  is  also  this  further  fact 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  very  soon  after  this, 
through  the  persecution  raised  against  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  the  converts  were  driven  from  that 
city,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  1)  :  and  it  is  added,  in  verse 
4,  "  they  that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every 
where  preaching  the  word."  The  effect  of  this,  we 
may  be  certain,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  number 
of  converts,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  statement 
that  "  then "  (that  is,  about  three  years  subsequent 
to  this)  "the  Churches  had  rest  throughout  all 
Judcca  and  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  ; 
and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied" 
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Thus,  in  about  four  years,  we  have  all  this  de 
velopment  and  extension  of  the  Christian  com 
munity  ;  and  if  all  this  took  place  within  four  years, 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  things  in  eleven 
years,  the  date  of  James  the  Apostle's  death  ?  Evi 
dently  there  must  have  been  a  very  large  number 
indeed  of  converts,  mostly,  too,  of  the  Hebrew  class. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  what 
does  that  indicate  by  its  internal  character  ?  It 
contains  (this  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  con 
tend  for  its  later  date)  internal  evidence  of  its  relating 
to  a  very  early  period  of  the  Christian  Church,  for 
the  converts  betray  that  they  have  more  of  the  Jew 
in  them  than  of  the  Christian,  and  are  full  of  defects 
of  character  and  of  knowledge.  This  could  not  have 
been  so  much  the  case  at  a  later  period.  "  The  state 
of  things  and  doctrines  "  is  by  no  means  an  advanced 
state,  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  after  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  allusion,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle,  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  re 
specting  justification  :  another  proof  of  its  early  date. 
Also  there  is  no  mention  of  any  controversy  respecting 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  ;  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  alter  the  dispute 
which  the  council  at  Jerusalem  met  to  settle,  recorded 
in  Acts  xv.  And  as  to  the  faults  that  are  stigmatized 
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in  the  Epistle,  so  far  from  their  being  such  as  would 
require  a  "considerable  period  for  their  development/' 
they  are  just  such  as  would  be  pretty  sure  to  mark 
the  early  profession  of  Jewish  converts.  On  these 
grounds  alone,  I  have  little  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
in  the  absence  of  any  certain  and  reliable  information 
about  the  author  from  tradition  (for  this  is  very 
obscure  and  contradictory),  that  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  was  no  other  than  James  the  son  of  Jebedee, 
one  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod. 

There  is  one  point  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  considered  in  the  decision  of  this  question. 
Why  did  Herod  seize  upon  James  in  particular,  to  put 
him  to  death  ?  Without  some  special  provoking 
cause,  not  mentioned,  we  should  have  expected  Peter 
to  be  the  first  to  be  seized,  as  he  was  always  the  first 
in  speaking.  Of  James  there  is  less  recorded  than 
of  almost  any  one  of  the  Twelve.  We  hear  nothing 
of  his  sayings  or  doings  ;  and  yet  he  is  the  one  seized 
upon  first  by  Herod,  to  make  an  example  of,  when 
he  wanted,  upon  coming  into  power,  to  win  favour 
with  the  Jewish  people.  Something,  then,  must  have 
been  done  to  make  James  specially  obnoxious  to  them. 
What  was  it  ?  My  solution  of  this  is  that  this  very 
Epistle  had  been  the  provoking  cause.  The  severe 
censures  and  rebukes  he  had  levelled  against  the 
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Jews  (for  though  directly  addressed  to  Christian  Jews, 
they  reflected  upon  the  whole  Jewish  people)  aroused 
a  spirit  of  revenge  among  them,  and  this  was  the 
immediate  result.  There  must  have  been  some 
singular  cause  for  his  singling  out  of  James  for  his 
vengeance.  What  James  had  written  was  just  the 
very  thing  to  make  him  an  object  of  Jewish  enmity 
among  those  in  power,  for  he  had  reflected  upon  the 
rich  in  particular,  who  were  not  converts  to  Christ, 
in  the  words,  "Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and 
draw  you  before  the  judgment  seats  ?  Do  not  they 
blaspheme  that  worthy  name  whereby  ye  are  called?" 
(chap.  ii.  6,  7.)  Here,  I  believe,  was  "  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offending,"  for  this  evidently  refers  to 
some  outside  of  the  Christian  body,  and  so  he  fell  a 
victim  to  Herod's  politic  anger. 

If  I  am  right  in  this,  it  of  course  determines  the 
early  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  "  Sons  of  Thunder,"  as  its  author. 


I  have  here  added  a  few  notes  on  questions  col 
lateral  to  my  main  argument,  which  may  cause 
difficulties  in  some  minds  that  it  may  be  desirable  to 
remove. 
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NOTE  A. 

ON     THE     ALLEGED     DISCREPANCIES    RESPECTING     THE 
RESURRECTION. 

SCEPTICS,  in  their  anxiety  to  invalidate  the  fact  of 
the  Resurrection,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  appa 
rent  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
four  Evangelists.  But  how  was  it  possible,  we  might 
ask,  for  four  different  men,  giving  their  own  respec 
tive  accounts  of  it,  by  independent  narratives,  to  agree 
in  every  particular,  any  more  than  four  men  looking 
at  a  cathedral  from  the  four  different  points  of  the 
compass,  with  a  view  to  a  description  of  it,  could 
describe  it  exactly  the  same  ?  It  is  plain  upon  the 
very  face  of  the  narratives,  that  each  one  of  them 
separately,  having  to  describe  what  occurred,  described 
the  circumstances  according  to  his  own  view  of  them, 
or  according  to  the  best  account  he  could  obtain  from 
others.  And  if  the  four  Evangelists  had  minutely 
and  exactly  agreed  in  every  particular,  what  would 
those  who  wished  to  find  ground  for  disbelief  not 
have  alleged  then  ?  Would  they  not  have  said  that 
their  perfect  agreement  was  evidence  of  concert  and 
design  ?  If  four  witnesses  in  a  Court  of  Law  were 
to  describe  something  that  they  had  seen,  or  professed 
to  have  full  knowledge  about,  in  precisely  the  same 
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words,  we  know  what  the  conclusion  would  be  come 
to  by  the  judge.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  discrepancies  in 
the  details,  and  the  agreement  in  the  central  fact  that, 
beyond  any  other  evidence,  serves  to  establish  its 
actual  occurrence. 

Even  the  accounts  given  by  the  Evangelists  of  the 
writing  put  upon  the  cross,  while  they  agree  in  the 
substance,  differ  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  wording. 
But  suppose  that  four  different  men,  having  to 
describe  how  the  number  four  was  made  up  of  twos, 
were  to  describe  it  in  these  four  different  ways : — 

(1)  Two  and  two  make  four. 

(2)  Two  added  to  two  make  four. 

(3)  Twice  two  make  four. 

(4)  Two  plus  two  make  four. 

"NVould  any  one  be  so  unreasoning  and  unreasonable 
as  to  allege  that  they  did  not  agree  ? 


NOTE  B. 

THE    TRUE    GROUND   FOR   THE    DEFENCE    OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

THKKI:  are  various  modes  of  defence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the 
attacks  that  are  made  upon  it.  These  differ  very 
much  from  age  to  age.  Sometimes  it  is  through  the 
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sides  of  Science,  at  others  it  is  through  the  subtilties 
of  metaphysics,  or  through  the  refinements  of  what 
is  boastingly  termed  "  the  higher  criticism."  My 
own  view  is,  that  there  is  no  safer  ground  to  take 
for  defence  than  the  historic  reality  of  Christianity. 
And  to  this  I  have  been  led  partly  by  some  striking 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Harold  Browne,  the  present 
learned  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In  his  late  Charge 
he  says,  "We  need  never  fear  truth.  It  cannot 
mislead,  let  science  or  criticism  do  its  best  or  its 
worst.  There  may  be  other  truths  which  it  cannot 
touch.  For  ray  own  part,  I  believe  that  if  not  only 
the  earth,  but  man  also  on  the  earth,  could  be  traced 
back  ten  times  as  far  as  any  inquiry  has  yet  promised 
to  trace  them  ;  if  evolution  and  development  could  be 
proved  to  the  utmost ;  if  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  could  be  shown  to  be  of  a  date  later  than 
the  Captivity ;  if  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  could  be  successfully  disputed,  still  the  cen 
tral  fortress  of  Christianity  would  be  unshaken." 
And  the  ground  that  the  Bishop  takes  for  this  con 
fidence  he  thus  sets  forth  :  "  I  would  say,  let  us  look 
carefully  through  the  long  train  of  teaching  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  Jewish  history,  and  see 
whether  it  does  not  obviously  point  forward  and  look 
up  to  an  expectant  Great  Kingdom  and  Great  King ; 
whether  the  man  Je&us,  witnessed  by  friends  and  foes 
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— acknowledged  even  by  unbelievers  now  to  be  a  good, 
holy,  truth-loving,  wise  man — did  not  claim  to  be 
the  promised  King  of  that  Great  Kingdom  ;  whether 
lie  did  not  answer  truly  and  strictly  to  the  outlines 
before  portrayed  of  that  coming  King;  whether 
the  Kingdom  which  He  set  up  doth  not  correspond, 
both  to  what  had  been  promised,  and  to  what  He 
Himself  anticipated  ;  and  whether  its  development 
now  for  eighteen  centuries  is  not  itself  the  most 
striking  phenomenon  in  history,  in  science,  or  in 
morality.  Such  an  argument  as  this  seems  to  be 
unapproachable  by  criticism,  science,  or  philosophy. 
They  may  all  lead  to  truth,  but  so  docs  this.  There 
may  be  difficulties  behind.  So  there  are  in  every 
thing  besides.  If  you  believe  nothing  but  what  is 
free  from  difficulty,  you  will  not  believe  your  own 
senses.  But  then,  if  you  can  satisfy  yourself  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  of 
God,  you  at  once  have  all  Christianity."  This  is  the 
great  fact  I  have  sought  to  establish  in  the  fore 
going  work. 

NOTE  C. 

OX    MIRACLES. 

THERE  never  was  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  principle 

laid  down  by  Hume  in  regard  to  miracles.    He  says, 

Q  2 
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"  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Nature  ; 
and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  esta 
blished  those  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argu 
ment  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined."  l 
It  was  precisely  on  this  ground  that  the  Pope  and 
his  Cardinals  condemned  Galileo  to  prison  for  his 
philosophical  discoveries.  They  contradicted  their 
experience !  therefore,  they  were  not  to  be  believed, 
but  their  discoverer  imprisoned  ! 

A  miracle  is  not  a  thing  that  contradicts  experi 
ence,  but  simply  a  thing  that  lies  above  and  beyond 
the  range  of  our  experience.  It  is  a  thing  that  takes 
place,  not  in  the  order  of  Nature,  or  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  Nature,  but  by  a  Power  above  Nature.  The 
advocates  of  Naturalism  fall  into  the  same  mistake 
as  Hume,  only  on  a  different  ground.  Because 
Nature  by  itself,  so  far  as  they  know  it  by  observa 
tion,  proceeds  according  to  a  fixed  order  of  cause  and 
effect,  they  argue,  or  rather  assume,  that  nothing  can 
take  place  out  of  or  above  that  order.  But  this  is 
disproved  by  every-day  experience.  Even  a  little 
child  can  reverse  and  overrule  the  laws  of  Nature. 
It  has  only  to  throw  a  ball  up  into  the  air,  and  the 
law  of  gravitation  is  overruled — not,  indeed,  by  tin- 
suspension  of  any  of  Nature's  laws,  but  by  bending 

1   Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  133. 
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them  to  a  higher  end.  And  this  is  still  more  the  case 
where  a  more  trained  intelligence  in  a  man  gives  the 
ball,  or  the  arrow,  or  whatever  the  material  instru 
ment  may  be,  a  special  direction  for  some  special 
purpose.  This  is,  so  far,  the  action  of  a  supernal  ural 
power,  because  it  is  the  action,  not  of  the  arm  only, 
but  of  the  will  of  a  creature  that  is  endowed  with 
the  higher  property  of  will — a  property  above  all 
material  laws.  And  if  such  a  weak  creature  as  a 
child,  or  a  man  can  thus  reverse  a  law  of  Nature,  to 
produce  an  effect  above  Nature  (for  the  ball  would 
have  remained  for  ever  at  rest,  if  it  were  not  acted 
\ipon  by  a  self-moved  intelligent  agent),  is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  the  Almighty  cannot  do  the  same, 
and  that  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  might 
and  the  magnificence  of  His  energies? 

Such  a  system  as  this  makes  Nature  a  god  above 
God,  and  holds  Him  in  bondage  to  His  own  works. 
It  leaves  no  scope  for  II is  powers,  no  field  for  His 
perfections,  no  liberty  to  act  but  as  a  machine. 
Man,  as  we  have  shown,  can  reverse,  control,  overrule, 
direct,  the  law  that  lies  under  and  acts  silently  in 
all  material  tilings,  to  produce  effects  above  all  that 
can  be  produced  by  their  own  inherent  power.  All 
free  intelligences,  in  fact,  in  the  universe,  can  act, 
and  are,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  acting  ever  and 
anon,  upon  the  elements  and  powers  of  Nature,  to 
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bring  about  results  above  Nature :  and  is  it  less 
credible  that  the  Supreme  Ruler,  in  the  absolute 
freedom  of  His  agency,  can  do  the  same  ?  And  why 
should  we  not  believe  that  the  miraculous  effects  are 
wrought  by  God,  when  we  see  that  they  have  been 
for  the  benefit  (as  Christ's  miracles  were)  of  His 
creatures,  in  some  worthy  moral,  if  not  material  end  ? 

There  are  others  among  the  advocates  of  Natural 
ism  who  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  Creator 
at  all,  on  the  ground  that  all  living  creatures  are 
generated,  and  brought  into  existence,  and  perfected 
in  their  several  natures,  by  what  they  term  "  evo 
lution,"  or  natural  development.  These  ask  us,  in 
fact,  to  believe  greater  miracles  in  the  name  of 
"  evolution "  than  any  we  are  asked  to  give  credit 
to  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  "  If  man  is 
not  a  creature  that  has  existed  from  eternity  (as 
Geology  itself  proves  beyond  all  question),"  then,  as 
it  has  been  well  said,  "  to  imagine  that  mere  dead 
earth,  acted  upon  by  its  chemical  and  electric  forces, 
should  of  itself  originate  a  creature  capable  of  exer 
cising  sense,  perception,  thought,  reason,  conscience, 
heroism  (religion),  is  to  assert  in  the  name  of  Science 
what  is  more  extravagant  than  all  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  unseen  powers  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  " 
(Dushnell's  "Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  p.  51). 

Are   we,  indeed,  in   the   name   Intelligence,  to  be 
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called  upon  to  believe  the  idea  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  to  be  a  blunder,  the  order  of  Nature  to  be  a 
god  above  God,  our  own  consciousness  a  lie,  dead 
matter  the  only  intelligent  agent,  and  all  the  mon 
strosities  we  sec  produced  among  living  creatures  to 
be  the  evolved  developments  of  this  wondrous  Power, 
which  no  Being  in  heaven  or  in  earth  can  ever  over 
rule,  alter,  or  redirect  ?  That  which  comes  nearest 
to  "  evolution  "  or  development  by  the  mere  force  of 
Nature,  I  venture  to  think,  is  our  dreams,  in  which 
material  Nature  works  by  itself,  uncontrolled  and  un 
directed  by  any  higher  power  ;  and  that  which  incon- 
testably  proves  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  agency 
is,  that  the  instant  we  awake,  and  the  governing  power 
of  our  Reason  or  "Will  comes  into  action,  Nature  is 
at  once  subjected  to  a  law  that  is  above  Nature,  from 
which  order,  as  in  the  original  creation,  follows.2 

NOTE  D. 

THE    CHARACTER   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    MIRACLES. 

THE  nature  and  object  of  the  Christian  miracles  must 
always  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  their  proba- 

2  Let  anv  Din-  who  wishes  to  study  this  subject  farther,  read 
]'iii-.l,],i-ll  on  Xdturc  ami  the  Supernatural,  from  which  I  have 
derive. 1  some  of  these  thoughts;  or  (J.  S.  PI'I-W'N  h'<,isons  of 
l*,il>tlitj'(\,(mg\\\&n  and  Co.).  in  which  many  other  of  the  diffi 
culties  i'elt  by  sceptics  are  tenderly,  and  yet  etl'cctively,  dealt 
with. 
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bility.  To  be  proofs  of  a  superhuman  power  in  their 
author,  they  must  not  only  be  superhuman  in  their 
production,  but  they  must  have  some  worthy  moral 
end.  Many  things  might  be  viewed  as  prodigies, 
which  could  not  be  properly  spoken  of  as  miracles. 
A  miracle,  for  it  to  be  a  miracle,  must  be  a  Divine 
effect  produced  by  a  Divine  cause  for  a  Divine  end. 
"Whether  miracles,  in  this  sense,  are  possible,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Upon  this  point, 
the  following  remarks,  by  a  distinguished  writer,  are 
worthy  of  notice  : — 

"  When  it  is  said  that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  the 
assertion  means,  I  suppose,  either  that  God  never 
has  acted  in  a  way  differing  from  that  in  which  we 
now  see  Him  act,  or  that  He  never  can  act  other 
wise. 

"  To  assert  the  first  is  plainly  a  petit io  principii. 
The  whole  question  of  miracles  is  really  nothing  but 
a  balance  of  probabilities — that  is,  the  balance  lies 
between  the  alleged  observations  of  the  miraculous 
times  and  places,  and  the  alleged  observations  of  the 
non-miraculous  times  and  places.  In  other  words, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  testimony.  It  is  not  suffi 
cient  to  say,  in  reply,  that  the  observed  uniformity  of 
Nature  is  such  as  to  amount  to  a  complete  induction. 
For  scientific  investigations  show  that  a  disturbing 
force  may,  in  any  instance,  so  operate  as  to  suspend, 
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or  change  the  established  law.  And  it  can  make  no 
difference,  whether  we  can  or  cannot  explain  the 
nature  of  the  disturbing  force.  Now  this  is,  in  fact, 
what  is  alleged  in  the  Christian  miracles,  the  pre 
sence  of  a  disturbing  force  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
ordinary  operation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  a  number  of  eccentric  events  took 
place  as  so  many  arbitrary  wonders.  We  do  not  say 
that,  on  a  certain  day,  water  was  seen  to  change  itself 
into  wine,  or  five  loaves  to  multiply  into  thousands. 
We  do  not  pretend  that,  by  a  word  or  a  touch, 
disease  fled,  and  the  blind  received  their  sight.  We 
are  not  contending  merely  for  a  number  of  marvels. 
What  we  allege  is  that,  in  all  these  cases,  a  cause  was 
in  operation  which,  for  a  time,  superseded  the  common 
course  of  Nature.  Or,  rather,  we  maintain  that  the 
First  Cause  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
result,  instead  of  suffering  the  chain  of  second  causes 
to  operate.  And  to  this  we  add,  further,  a  sufficiency 
of  purpose  for  the  miracle.  The  miracle  was  neces 
sary  in  order  to  accredit  the  Messenger  from  Heaven. 
The  great  fact  that  a  revelation  was  to  be  given 
accounts  sufficiently,  on  moral  grounds,  for  the  ope 
ration  of  this  disturbing  cause."  —  Structure  of  St. 
J<I//H'N  Guxjx'l  iii  //\  ImiriiKjx  an  J///v/r/i  *  /mil  Fdith,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  now  Dean  <  f  iVu-r- 
borough,  p.  15. 
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NOTE  E. 

ON    BUDDHISM    AND    OTHER    FALSE    RELIGIONS. 

THE  extensive  and  widespread  prevalence  of  Bud 
dhism,  and  of  its  not  much  less  extensive  rival, 
Brahminism  or  Ilindooistn,  is  what  perplexes  some 
minds,  leading  them  to  doubt  whether  the  extensive 
belief  in  Christianity  may  not  be  accounted  for  on 
similar  grounds.  But,  the  slightest  examination  into 
the  facts  of  the  two  cases  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
dispel  such  a  doubt.  For  what  is  the  origin  of 
Buddhism,  and  what  are  its  distinguishing  doc 
trines? 

According  to  the  history  of  it  given  by  Max 
Miiller,  Buddha  was  a  mere  mystic,  the  son  of  the 
King  of  Kapilavastu,  a  country  on  the  north  of 
Nepaul,  who  renounced  his  royalty,  and  became  a 
recluse,  in  consequence  of  what  he  saw  was  the 
unreality  of  all  worldly  estate.  After  meditating 
upon  the  misery,  sorrow,  and  death  that  he  saw  all 
around  him  in  the  world,  he  invented  a  doctrine  of 
his  own  as  a  remedy  for  all  this.  And  what  did  he 
propose  as  a  remedy  ?  This  is  Max  Midler's  own 
account  of  it : — "  Difficult  as  it  seems  to  us  to  conceive 
it,  Buddha  admits  of  no  real  cause  of  this  unreal 
world,  lie  denies  the  existence,  not  only  of  a 
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Creator,  but  of  any  absolute  being.  According  to 
the  metaphysical  tenets,  if  not  of  Buddha  himself, 
at  least  of  his  sect,  there  is  no  reality  anywhere, 
neither  in  the  past  nor  in  the  future.  True  wisdom 
consists  in  perceiving  the  nothingness  of  all  tilings, 
and  in  a  desire  to  become  nothing,  to  be  blown  out, 
to  enter  into  Nirvana  "  (annihilation,  as  he  says  the 
word  means).  "  If  to  be  is  misery,  not  to  be  must 
be  felicity ;  and  this  felicity  is  the  highest  reward 
which  Buddha  promised  to  his  disciples  "  (p.  230  on 
Buddhism).  Such  is  the  account  given  by  this  high 
authority  of  Buddha's  doctrine. 

His  name,  "Buddha,"  which  means  "Enlightened," 
he  did  not  assume  till  he  had  worked  out  his  system. 
He  had  travelled  first  into  India,  and  there,  being 
shocked  at  the  bodily  inflictions  and  severe  penances 
imposed  by  the  Brahmins,  and  their  exclusive  system 
of  caste,  he  devised  his  own  more  narcotic  Faith, 
which  seems  to  have  included  spiritual  stupor  in  life, 
and  annihilation  at  death.  His  followers  were  to  be 
a  set  of  mendicants  who  were  to  live  by  the  chari 
table  gifts  of  others.  There  were  to  be  no  distinctions 
of  rank,  dignity,  or  of  any  sacred  order.  Such  a 
doctrine  took  at  once  in  such  a  country  as  India, 
where  the  Brahminica)  law  of  sacrifices  and  prit^t- 
hood  and  casie  had  become  intolerable.  What  ground 
of  wonder,  then,  is  there  that  it  soon  gained  vast 
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multitudes  of  disciples,  any  more  than  the  spread  of 
AYesleyanism  or  any  other  "  ism  "  among  ourselves  ? 
It  also  had  powerful  helps.  The  then  Emperor  of 
India  (a  successful  parvenu)  gave  it  his  sanction,  and 
some  time  afterwards  the  Emperor  of  China  did  the 
same.  That  there  are  many  excellent  social  and 
moral  precepts  included  in  the  doctrine  of  Buddha 
cannot  be  denied,  and  might  be  expected,  as  it  is  a 
political  system  rather  than  a  religious.  Its  being  a 
reaction  against  Brahminism  gave  it  a  vigorous  start 
by  at  once  gaining  it  popular  favour.  But  the  fact 
that  it  sinks  man  below,  rather  than  raises  him  above 
Nature,  sufficiently  accounts  for  its  spreading  so 
widely,  and  rooting  itself  so  deeply,  in  countries  to 
which  it  was  indigenous.  It  is  often  said  that  there 
are  more  Buddhists  in  the  world  than  Christians  ; 
but  this,  according  to  Max  Miiller,  is  not  true.  The 
calculation  that  has  been  given  is,  Buddhists  31*2 
per  cent,  of  the  human  race  :  Christians  30'7 ;  the 
error  lies  in  the  followers  of  Confucius  and  Laotse  in 
China  being  included  with  the  Buddhists.  "  The 
first  place  in  the  scale  belongs  really  to  Christianity," 
— so  says  Max  Miiller.  But  truth  cannot  be  deter 
mined  by  majorities. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  China  and 
India  are  thickly  populated  countries,  and  that  they 
were  shut  up  for  ages  to  their  own  ignorance.  Bud- 
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dhism  has  existed  from  as  early  as  about  500  B.C., 
and  Brahminism  from  much  earlier — a  thousand  years 
earlier  at  the  least.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  fact  that  such 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  human  race  should  be  lying 
in  such  a  state  of  spiritual  stupor  as  Buddhism,  or  in 
bondage  to  such  cruel  rites  as  Brahminism.  It  is 
one  of  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  the  Almighty 
which  cause  perplexity  to  man.  But  we  should  not 
at  all  lessen  the  perplexity — we  should  rather  increase 
it — by  disbelieving  in  Christianity  as  a  Divine  revela 
tion  for  the  remedying  of  all  this  human  ignorance 
and  misery.  "We  have  only  to  compare  Christianity 
in  its  origin,  its  founder,  its  principles,  its  fruits,  to 
see  its  vast  superiority  even  to  these,  the  most  meta 
physical  and  refined  systems  of  heathen  religion 
under  the  sun.  Buddha  never  claimed  to  be  more 
than  a  man ;  he  wrought  no  authenticated  miracles  : 
he  raised  not  himself  from  the  dead :  he  took  no 
means,  as  Christ  did,  to  secure  witnesses  of  his  acts  : 
his  appearance  was  preceded  by  no  prophecies  :  his 
departure  out  of  the  world  was  not  visibly  up  into 
heaven:  he  revealed  nothing  but  negation  with 
n  iranl  to  the  future,  and — good  as  many  of  the  moral 
principle*  are.  which  he  inculcates— he  supplied  no 
motive  to  their  observance,  adequate  to  raise  man 
above  himself:  he  never  professed  to  be,  nor  was  ho, 
a  Sacionr  :  iu  all  which  the  lu-ligion  of  Christ  stands 
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supreme  and  without  a  rival,  strong  in  its  own  evi 
dences. 

If  Buddhism  admits  of  no  comparison  with  Chris 
tianity,  still  less  does  Brahminism,  or  Mahometanism, 
or  any  other  of  the,  so-called,  Religions  of  the  world. 
Old  as  two  of  these  systems  are,  Christianity  is  much 
older,  for  this,  in  its  preparatory  form  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  as  old  as  the  Creation. 
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oy    T-HE     PRESS 

{  'j»n  Sccen  of  (lie  Emays  in  this  vnlumf,  as  orif/innfly  published ;  now  revised  and 
enlarged,  u-itli  t/if  addition  of  Three,  new  /v-siiys. 

"  This  is  no  commonplace  book.  There  is  a  vivacity  and  force  about  the  style,  aa 
well  as  an  originality  and  freshness  ul>out  the  thoughts,  which  make  it  anything 
but  dull  reading;  while  there  is  a  fund  of  information  in  the  work  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  religion  which  renders  it  as  instructive  as  it  is  interesting. 
Had  this  work  appeared  under  the  name  of  a  dignitary,  or  a  politician,  or  a 
celebrity  of  any  sort,  it  would  have  made  what  certain  literary  liners  call  11  '  sensa 
tion.'  There  is  an  acutcncss  of  perception  and  an  analysis  so  searching  in  some 
of  the  author's  thoughts  that  remind  one  of  Pascal  and  Port  Royal.  We  do  most 
heartily  commend  this  admirable  volume  It  cannot  fail  to  create  a  sound  and 
healthy  sentiment  on  subjects  which  passion  warps  and  prejudice  clouds  in  the 
present  day." — Pre»i. 

"  These  essays  are  entitled,  in  our  judgment/to  a  standard  work  among  the  re 
ligious  literature  of  the  age.  Christians  of  all  denominations  would  do  well  to 
become  possessed  of  them." — Standard. 

"  This  is  a  book  worth  reading.  We  have  perused  it  with  no  ordinary  pleasure, 
for  it  is  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  It  is  replete  with  sound  wisdom ;  and 
every  page  shows  a  power  of  intellect,  a  fertility  of  genius,  anc1  a  largeness  of  soul, 
which  cannot  but  iittruct  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  for  these  time.*.  We  recommend 
it  ftrongly  as  a  volume  that  ought  to  l>e  read." — National  Standard. 

"  Will  repay  an  attentive  perusal." — Scottiih  Guardian. 

"  Of  these  essays  wo  may  say  that  they  deal  with  their  subjects  from  the-  author's 
point  of  view  generally  in  a  masterly  and  original  manner." — Clerical  Journal. 

-  series  of  essays  on  some  of  the  most  vital  errors  of  the  day,  from  the  pen 

of  so  profound  a  theologian  as  Mr.  .Tenner,  cannot  but  be  welcome  at  a  time  so  rife 

with  oantroreny  M  the  present.     We  commend  them  to  our  readers,  both  for  the 

••ir  theology  and  the  ability  with  which  they  have  been  penned."— 

• 

"Of  the  essays,  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  are  those  on  Sacramental 
KtliiMc-y,  and  '  the  < 'nntlict,'  or  '  True  Cross.'  In  these  he  has  embodied  in  ti  • 

language  the  principles  and  doctrines  he  had  taught  trom  the  pulpit."  — 
Juhn  Hull. 

pinions  with  clearness  and  ability."— 2fomi*g  Pott. 

:md  instructive  work,  \vill  worth  the  profound  att<  • 
all  pcrs. MI'S."-    /. 

"  \Vn  •  vii\  every  line  of  it  indicating  that  it  proceeds 

from  the  pen  of  tin-  .-.-!i..!;ir  MS  well  U  ti 

"  Mr.  Jeimer  ,'.  genius  in  him.     The 

book  is  marked  by  Miperior  inf,,nii!i:ion  "     <  Ir  Itium  H'itHea. 

"We  have   DO  hesitation  in  pronounriiu:  thi-i  one  of   the  ableM    • 

'. 
-tudy  it  i-arclully."— Hutu-uric. 

"The  ,  .-,  whole,  clear  and  convincing,  showing  much  dev" 

and  acute  reasoning. "—Patriot.  <•  ^ 

(    ^ 


PRESS  OPINIONS  (continued)— 

"  We  have  road  much  of  this  hook  with  sincere  pleasure.  Mr.  Jenner  is  evidently 
a  man  of  refined,  reflective,  and  cultivated  mind.  The  principles  maintained  are, 
in  our  view,  generally  sound ;  the  tone  and  temper  nro  healthy ;  and  the  arguments 
are  conducted  with  calmness  and  sCrenc-th.  It  is  a  book  for  many,  and  especially 
for  those  of  educated  minds  who  are  seeking  light  on  the  subjects  discussed." — The 
Eclfctlc. 

"  We  consider  thnt  we  do  our  part  in  simply  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  fountain  at  which  fit  so  inclined)  they  may  quench  their  thirst ;  and  we  can 
assure  them  that  it  bulibles  vigorously,  flows  freely,  and  that  the  waters  are  pure, 
and,  to  our  taste,  healthy  and  life-giving. "—3Iaid»tone,  Chatham,  and  Canterbury 

"  One  of  Truth's  most  splendid  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  calm  investigation  and 
the  patient  force  of  thought.  The  Church  of  England  owes  Mr.  Jenner  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  these  masterly  essays." — Estex  Standard. 

These  are  all  the  notices,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  by  the  public  press,  of  seven 
of  these  essays  when  they  appeared  in  their  original  form;  except  by  one  paper, 
which  curtly  dismissed  them  with  the  single  observation, — 

"  Mr.  Jenner's  essays  are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  take  in  endeavouring  to  com 
prehend  them." 

The  name  of  this  journal  is  withheld  only  out  of  a  charitable  consideration. 

Some   Opinions  of  the  Public  Press  upon  the   New  and 
Enlarged  Edition. 

"  Mr.  Jenner  has  read  much,  and  thought  out  some  questions  of  difficulty  for 
himself.  .  .  .  There  is  a  dash  of  genius  and  freshness  in  his  style  which  has  a 
charm  for  us.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of  the  essays  are  of  permanent  interest;  and  as 
they  are  not  written  to  support  any  particular  party,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they 
will  command  the  attention  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  discover  Truth." — Enyli»h 
Churchman  ami  Clerical  Journal.  • 

"  In  these  days,  when  Christianity  is  defended  in  the  press  too  often  by  men  of 
illogical  minds  and  limited  erudition,  ...  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  find  such  a  book 
as  Mr.  Jenner's;  ...  it  is  something  new  to  us  since  the  days  of  Archbishop 
Whateley's  '  Cautions  for  the  Times.' "  -Standard. 

"...  Particularly  happy  in  its  illustrations,  allusions,  and  digressions.  The 
subtlety  of  its  criticism  reminds  one  of  Pascal;  and  the  iul>comprehenBive  charity 
o'' the  author,  who  beams  at  times,  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  charitable  heart  of 
St.  Paul.  There  are  few  books  published  since  Paley's  '  Evidences  '  which  we  would 
recommend  in  preference  to  the  masterly  volume  before  us.  ...  Mr.  Jenuer, 
however,  traverses  a  wider  field  than  either  Bishop  Uolton  *  or  Paley.  He  confronts 
ditHculties  unknown  to  them,  and  with  a  skill,  candour,  and  thoroughness  which 
deserves  our  most  cordial  commendation." — Hour. 

"...    Ten  well-considered    essays    on  famous   theological   and   ecclesiastical 
problems.     The  author  writes   with   great  independence  .  .  .    and  makes  many 
valuable  'points.'  .  .  .    The  essay  on  the  'True  Cross'  is  very  able,  and  1; 
with  fine  penetrative  insight  the  meaning  of  the  'True  Cross.'  "—Brituk  Quarta-l?/ 
Seoiew. 

"  Mr.  Jenner  is  an  able,  a  thoughtful,  and  vigorous  writer.  .  .  .  Few  readers 
\vill  lny  it  [his  work]  down  without  being  impressed  with  its  devotedness  to  truth, 
its  Intellectual  power,  and  its  remarkable  subtlety  of  analysis.  Two  of  the  • 
—'Controversy:  its  Kvils  und  it*  Advantages,'  and  'Religion  and  its  DuforotU- 
ness ' — should  be  carefully  read  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  contemporary 
religious  history." — Clergyman'*  Magutine. 

"A  very  able  book,  and  one  which  will  be  read  through  by  most,  if  not  all,  who 
commence  its  perusal." — Watchman. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  can  be  perused  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  treating  as  it 
111:11. v  important  questions  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory  manner." — 
Chriffiiin  Advocate  and  Ohiercer. 

"  This  very  able  work  ought  to  form  a  text-book  for   Students  at  Unm 
Divinity  Halls,  and  Theological  Seminaries." — The  Armoury. 
*  Butler? 
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